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PEEFATOEY  NOTE 


It  has  been  my  privilege  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  to  conduct  a  Reading 
Circle  in  the  pages  of  the  Young  Man. 
A  book  is  chosen  for  study  each  month, 
and  a  brief  introductory  paper  written, 
giving  such  hints  and  suggestions  as  are 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  reader.  The 
following  chapters  consist  of  a  revised 
selection  of  the  papers  thus  contributed. 
They  are  obviously  open  to  criticism,  both 
on  the  ground  of  what  they  include,  and 
especially  of  what  they  omit;  but  they 
make  no  sort  of  claim  to  be  a  guide  to  the 
best  twenty  or  the  best  hundred  books. 
Their  aim  is  rather  to  create  in  young  men 
a  taste  for  the  good  things  of  literature, 
and  to  infect  them  with  the  same  enthusi- 
asm for  books  which  the  writer  can 
honestly  claim  for  himself.  If  they 
succeed  in  accomplishing  this,  in  pointing 
their  readers  beyond  themselves  to  the 
books  of  which  they  speak,  they  will 
have  served  the  chief  purpose  for  which 
they  were  first  written  and  are  now 
reprinted. 
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STOPFOED  BROOKE'S  "PRBIER 
OF  EXGLISH  LITERATURE.'^  1 

The  volume  with  which  I  propose  these 
studies  should  begin,  is  not  so  much  a 
book  as  a  book  about  books.  Speaking 
generally,  I  hesitate  to  recommend  the 
reading  of  such  works ;  for  useful — 
indispensable,  indeed  —  as  they  are,  if 
rightly  used,  their  misuse  to-day  is  fright- 
f uL  Like  a  mine-surveyor's  chart,  which 
marks  the  spot  where  the  precious  ore  lies 
buried,  their  real  worth  to  us  begins 
where  our  study  of  them  ends,  and  we 
begin  to  dig  for  ourselves.  Simply  to 
study  the  chart  is  a  gratuitous  waste  of 
labour ;  and  yet  many  of  us  go  no  farther. 
"  For  once  that  we  take  down  our  Milton," 
says  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  "and  read  a 
book  of  that  '  voice,'  as  Wordsworth  says, 
*  whose  sound  is  like  the  sea,'  we  take  up 
fifty  times  a  magazine  with  something 
about  Milton,  or  about  Milton's  grand- 
mother, or  a  book  stuffed  with  curious  facts 
about  the  houses  in  which  he  lived,  and 

Macmillan.  Is. 
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the  juvenile  ailments  of  his  first  wife."^ 
Do  let  us  remember — and  the  caution 
holds  equally  good  of  these  short  chapters 
of  mine — that  "  introductions  "  which  do 
not  introduce,  that  leave  us  satisfied  with 
themselve?,  are  for  all  purposes  of  real 
study  wholly  worthless. 

But  having  entered  this  caveat,  and 
assuming  that  those  who  read  Mr. 
Brooke's  handbook  to  the  temple  of 
literature  intend  to  see  at  least  some  part 
of  the  temple  itself,  I  do  most  earnestly 
recommend  the  mastery  of  this  little 
volume  as  an  invaluable  preliminary. 
There  can  be  no  fitter  preparation  for  the 
study  of  individual  authors  than  an 
intelligent  and  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  whole  field.  English  literature  is 
not  a  mere  string  of  great  names  and 
books ;  it  is  a  living  whole ;  and  neither 

^  Choice  of  Books  (p.  84),  where  may  be  found 
much  common  sense  expressed  in  uncommonly 
vigorous  English.  But  really  Mr.  Harrison 
doth  protest  too  much.  Books  about  books,  all 
books  indeed,  are  to  be  put  aside  until  we  have 
mastered  Homer,  iEschylus,  Aristophanes,  Virgil, 
Dante,  Ariosto,  Shakespeare,  Cervantes,  Calderon, 
Corneille,  Moliere,  Milton,  Fielding,  Goethe, 
Scott.  It  is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Harrison's  readers 
will  not  take  him  too  seriously,  or  he  may  find 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  publisher  for  his 
own  delightful  writings.  In  the  teeth  of  Mr. 
Harrison's  own  philosophy,  I  heartily  recommend 
the  perusal  of  his  brilliant  pages. 
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a  man  nor  his  work  can  be  rightly  under- 
stood until  both  are  seen  in  their  relation 
to  the  whole.  JiTow,  one  of  the  gains 
■with  which  the  mastery  of  a  volume  like 
!Mt.  Brooke's  enriches  us,  is  that  it 
enables  us  thus  rightly  to  "place"  the 
author  whose  work  we  are  studying ;  we 
see  how  he  stands  related  alike  to  the 
past  and  to  the  future,  influenced  by  the 
one,  and  himself  influencing  the  other. 

One  further  service  Mr.  Brooke's  primer 
may  do  us.  Books  gain  a  glory  through 
their  being  near — often,  alas !  a  glory 
wholly  false  and  undeserved.  "  When 
a  new  book  comes  out,"  said  some  one, 
"  I  read  an  old  one."  Few  of  us  have 
that  courage  nowadays.  The  literature 
of  the  hour  is  crowding  out  the  literature 
of  the  ages.  I  have  not  one  syllable  to 
say  against  our  new  writers ;  many  of  them 
I  read  with  great  and  growing  delight. 
But  it  "  rouses  all  my  corruption "  when 
I  hear  a  critic  exhaust  his  superlatives 
in  praise  of  these,  and  then  go  on  to 
decry  George  Eliot,  to  set  down  Macaulay 
as  a  smart  journalist,  and  even  to  pick 
holes  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  matchless 
cloth  of  gold.  The  study  of  Mr.  Brooke's 
primer,  which  keeps  the  perspective 
true,  will  at  least  do  something  to  save 
us  from  juvenilities  of  criticism  such  as 
these.      And  in   the   main   Mr.  Brooke's 
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estimate  of  the  makers  of  our  literature 
may  be  accepted  with  perfect  confidence. 
His  judgments  are  not  his  simply ;  they 
are  the  verdict — may  we  not  almost  say 
the  final  verdict  ?  — of  mankind.^ 

But  though  Mr.  Brooke  may  help  us 
ultimately  to  this  saner,  truer  judgment, 
he  will  certainly  not  do  this  all  at  once. 
JSTot  improbably  the  first  result  of  the 
reading  of  his  book  will  be  a  feeling  of 
utter  bewilderment.  From  Caedmon's 
Paraplirasey  our  first  poem,  to  Tennyson's 
Harold,  Mr.  Brooke  reminds  us,  is  almost 
exactly  twelve  hundred  years.  "  To 
think,"  he  says,  "  of  one  and  then  of  the 
other,  and  of  the  great  and  continuous 
stream  of  literature  that  has  flowed 
between  them,  is  more  than  enough  to 
make  us  all  proud  of  the  name  of  English- 
men." Undoubtedly;  but  in  a  young 
man  whose  study  of  this  great  literature 
is  only  just  beginning,  this  feeling  of 
pride  may  very  easily  give  place  to  one 
of  despair.  The  first  time  I  visited  the 
Louvre,  there  only  wanted  some  thirty 
minutes  before  the  hour  for  closing.  I 
had  just   time  enough  to  get  hopelessly 

^ '  'Here  and  there  specialists  and  partisans  worry 
us  with  exaggeration  and  hobbies  of  their  own. 
But,  as  a  rule,  the  position  of  the  greater  poets  is 
perfectly  established  and  clearly  understood." — 
Choice  of  Boohs  (p.  60). 
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bewildered  in  that  mighty  labyrinth  of 
passages  and  galleries  :  study  was  out  of 
the  question  ;  I  had  not  moments  where 
I  needed  months.  Yet  the  Louvre  is 
no  more  than  a  two-roomed  cottage 
by  the  side  of  the  palace  of  English 
literature ;  and  I  do  not  wonder  if  anyone 
after  his  first  glance  round  in  Mr. 
Brooke's  company  is  ready  to  quit  the 
building  in  despair.  How  can  he  ever 
hope  to  make  his  these  heaped-up 
treasures  of  the  centuries?  Where 
shall  he  begin  ?  What  shall  he  pass  by  1 
What  is  best  worth  the  little  time  he 
has  to  give  1 

It  is  to  meet,  however  feebly  and 
inadequately,  difficulties  of  this  character 
that  these  chapters  are  written.  And  in 
order  to  widen  still  further  the  area  of 
their  possible  usefulness,  let  me  offer 
two  or  three  hints  for  the  benefit  of  any 
who  may  wish  to  extend  their  studies 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  books  herein 
suggested. 

And  in  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think 
any  young  man  will  be  well-advised  to 
begin  his  study  of  English  literature  where 
Mr.  Brooke  necessarily  begins,  namely,  at 
the  beginning.  Caedmon  and  Chaucer 
deserve  most  careful  reading ;  but  to  begin 
with  them  would  be  almost  as  great  a 
mistake  as  it  is  to  begin  reading  the  Biblo 
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at  Genesis.  If  I  were  not  afraid  that 
some  one  would  take  me  too  literally,  I 
should  say  that  both  the  Bible  and  English 
literature  are  best  read  backwards,  though, 
of  course,  for  different  reasons  :  the  Bible, 
because  the  earlier  revelation  can  only  be 
rightly  judged  in  the  light  of  the  later ;  our 
literature,  because  in  beginning  with  what 
is  modern  we  work  with  natural  interest 
as  our  ally,  and  thus  the  more  readily 
attain  to  that  quickened  literary  sense 
without  which  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
older  writers  is  impossible.  And  therefore 
I  always  look  upon  Dr.  Johnson's  counsel, 
in  need  of  safe-guarding  as  it  may  be,  as 
the  "  golden  rule"  for  the  beginner:  "A 
man  ought  to  read  just  as  inclination  leads 
him ;  for  what  he  reads  as  a  task  will  do 
him  little  good."  Begin,  then,  with  what 
interests  you.  Do  not  counterfeit  a 
pleasure  you  do  not  feel ;  and  do  not  write 
yourself  down  an  incapable  because  you 
cannot  as  yet  honestly  enjoy  a  book  which 
everybody  is  supposed  to  have  read.  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Drummond  had  once  the 
courage  publicly  to  avow  that  he  could 
not  read  Carlyle.  And  if  I  were  to  reveal 
all  my  own  shortcomings  to  some  literary 
confessor,  I  should  be  compelled  to  admit 
that  Dickens  bores  me.  It  is  a  frightful 
admission  to  make,  and  the  fault,  of 
course,  is  wholly  mine ;  perhaps  (for  like 
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one  of  Dickens'  own  characters,  "I  am 
young,  I  am  very  young  ")  I  may  even  yet 
grow  out  of  it.  But,  after  all,  the  field  of 
literature — the  best  literature — is  very 
wide,  and  there  is  enough,  not  only  to 
satisfy  the  hunger,  but  also  to  please  the 
taste  of  all. 

Once  the  literary  interest  is  really 
awake,  each  one  must  discover  for  himself 
the  best  course  to  be  pursued.  Here  is  a 
handful  of  suggestions  which  I  leave 
with  the  reader  to  make  what  he  can  of. 

(1)  I  am  told  there  are  some  persons 
who  cannot  enjoy  poetry.  If  a  man  has 
any  doubt  about  himseK  on  the  subject, 
he  cannot  do  better  than  read  Palgrave's 
Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics-,'^ 
it  wiU  serve  as  an  admirable  test.  If  he 
finds  nothing  here  to  touch  him,  if  he  can 
read  Milton's  Lycidas,  or  Shelley's  Skij- 
larh^  or  Keats'  Nightingale,  without  a 
thrill,  he  had  better  make  up  his  mind  to 
stick  to  prose.  But  if  this  little  book  has 
power  to  wake  the  echoes  in  his  soul,  he 
holds  the  keys  of  a  kingdom  whose  riches 
are  without  end. 

(2)  One  of  the  most  profitable  and 
interesting  methods  of  study  known  to  me 
is  to  take  some  great  figure  in  our  litera- 
ture, and  then,  with  him  as  its  centre,  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  world  in  which  he 

1  Macraillan,  2s.  6d. 
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lived.  .  Let  Shakespeare  and  "  the  spacious 
times  of  great  Elizabeth  "  be  our  example. 
Dowden's  handbooks^  "vvill  supply  the 
student  with  all  he  need  care  to  know 
about  the  plays  themselves;  Stopford 
Brooke  will  introduce  him  to  all  the  poet's 
great  contemporaries  in  the  world  of 
letters ;  and  in  Creighton's  somewhat 
prosaic  little  volume,  Tlie  Age  of  Eliza- 
beth, 2  he  will  find  the  necessary  frame- 
work of  historical  fact.  Then  with  Scott's 
Kenilworthj  Monastery,  and  Abbot,  and 
Kingsley's  Westicard  Ho  !  to  give  colour 
and  reality  to  the  whole,  not  Shakespeare 
only,  but  Shakespeare's  England,  will  live 
for  him  once  more. 

(3)  Other  methods  on  less  ambitious 
lines  Mr.  Brooke's  volume  will  suggest  to 
us.  Thus  on  page  16  he  writes:  "The 
war  poetry  of  England  at  this  time  [before 
the  N'orman  Conquest]  in  Il^orthumbria 
was  probably  as  plentiful  as  the  religious.  " 
What  a  delightful  field  is  opened  to  us 
here  in  the  study  of  the  poetry  of  patriot- 
ism from  these  early  days  to  The  Revenge, 
The  Charge  of  the,  Light  Brigade,  The 
Defence  of  Luckrmw,  of  our  own  Tennyson.^ 

'^Shakespeare:  Ms  Mind  arid  Art,  12s.  6d.  ; 
Shakespeare  Primer,  Is. 

2  Epochs  of  Modern  History,  2s.  6d. 

3  See  a  later  chapter  in  wliich  this  subject  is 
dealt  with  somewhat  in  detail. 
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Or,  instead,  we  may  take  the  poetry  of 
social  reform,  and  hear  in  Langland,  in 
Cowper  and  in  Crabbe,  in  Thomas  Hood 
and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  how  the 
cry  of  the  poor  and  the  needy  has  entered 
into  the  heart  of  the  poet.^  Or  yet  once 
more,  turning  again  to  the  fields  of 
romance,  we  may  trace  in  our  literature 
the  influence  of  the  old  Arthurian  legends, 
from  the  days  of  Map  and  Malory  to  The 
Idylls  of  the  King,  Tristram  and  Iseult, 
Thie  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  The  Defence  of 
Guinevere,  of  our  own  time. 

(4)  Our  choice  of  method  is  scarcely 
less  ample  if  we  turn  from  poetry  to  prose. 
I  have  no  space  for  detail ;  but  here  are 
four  lines  of  study  selected  almost  at 
random,  any  one  of  which,  if  followed 
out,  would  yield  the  richest  results  :  "  The 
English  Xovel;"  ''The  Development  of 
the  Drama;"  "The  English  Essayists;" 
"Autobiography."  On  the  first  subject, 
Mr.  "Walter  Ealeigh's  manual  ^  will  be 
found  useful :  of  the  last  I  need  only  say 
with  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  "  Xobody  ever 
wrote  a  dull  autobiography "  :  for  the 
other  two,  I  must  again  refer  the  reader 
to  Mr.  Brooke's  guidance. 

^See  the  chapter  in  ilr.  Dawson's  MaJcers  of 
Modern  English,  entitled  "The  Humanitarian 
Movement  in  Poetry." 

-  The  English  Novel,  3s.  6d. 
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DALE'S   "THE   LIYI:N'G   CHRIST 
Als^D   THE   FOUR   GOSPELS."  i 

A  MINISTERIAL  acquaintance  of  mine  was 

spending   a    holiday    Sunday   some   little 

time    ago   in    a    town    in    the   north    of 

England.     It  chanced  to  be  the  day  fixed 

for  an  interchange  of  pulpits  among  the 

Nonconformist  ministers  of  the  town,  and, 

in  consequence,  the  pulpit  of  the  chapel 

he  attended  was  occupied  by  a  stranger, 

morning  and  evening.     At   the   morning 

service  the    preacher  announcing  for  his 

text,  "  One  thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I 

was  blind,  now  I  see,"  began  by  saying 

that   there   were   in    these   days   a   great 

many  things  that  we  did  not  know ;  that 

biblical  criticism,  for  example,  had  raised 

a   host   of    difficult   questions   as   to   the 

genuineness  of  our  sacred  writings,  and  so 

on  and  so  on,  but  that  whatever  doubt 

might  exist  on  these  and  kindred  matters, 

the  certainty  of  the  great  facts  verified  by 

Christian  experience  remained  unaffected. 

"Explain   away   the   books   as   you   can, 

^  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  6s. 
25 
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'one  thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I  was 
blind,  now  I  see';  you  have  still  to 
explain  me"  This,  said  the  preacher, 
was  the  thesis  of  a  noteworthy  volume 
recently  issued  by  Dr.  Dale,  and  he 
should  not  hesitate  to  make  ample  use  of 
the  Doctor's  arguments  in  his  address  that 
morning.  At  the  evening  service  the 
preacher  read  as  his  text,  "Ye  are  our 
epistle."  He  had  lately  been  reading,  he 
said,  a  very  remarkable  volume  by  Dr. 
Dale  of  Birmingham,  The  Living  Christ 
and  the  Four  Gospels,  a  volume  which  he 
would  like  earnestly  to  commend  to  the 
notice  of  his  hearers.  The  aim  of  the 
book  was  to  show  how  men  could  still 
continue  to  believe  in  Christ  even  though 
they  were  in  the  greatest  uncertainty  as  to 
the  character  and  composition  of  the  Four 
Gospels  that  contained  the  record  of  our 
Lord's  earthly  life ;  he  (the  preacher)  had 
been  deeply  impressed  by  the  argument, 
and  it  would  form  the  basis  of  most  that 
he  had  to  say  to  them  that  evening.  As 
my  friend  left  the  chapel  at  the  close  of 
the  second  service,  a  local  preacher  roguishly 
whispered  to  him,  "  What  a  good  thing  it 
must  have  been  for  the  ministers  that  Dr. 
Dale  wrote  that  book  ! " 

It  is  this  much-talk ed-of  volume  that  is 
the  subject  of  this  chapter,  and  by  the 
time  they  have  reached  its  fourth  chapter 
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some  of  my  readers  will  no  doubt  have 
discovered  the  inspiration  of  not  a  few 
sermons  they  have  heard  during  the  last 
few  years.  For  Dr.  Dale  was  emphatically 
a  preachers'  preacher,  and  his  books  are  in 
every  preacher's  library.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, I  think,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
found  more  frequently  in  the  homes  of  our 
laymen,  and  on  the  bookshelves  of  intelli- 
gent young  men  and  women.  For  surely 
the  man  who  could  write  Christian  Doctrine 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Laws  of  Christ  for 
Common  Life  on  the  other,  appeals  to  all, 
ministers  and  laymen  alike,  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  deepest  problems  of 
thought  and  life.  England  has  doubtless 
produced  many  greater  theologians  than 
Dr.  Dale,  and  many  greater  preachers, 
but  very  rarely  has  she  possessed  the 
great  preacher  and  the  great  theologian  so 
remarkably  combined  as  in  the  late  pastor 
of  Carr's  Lane  Chapel,  Birmingham. 

The  aim  of  the  volume  before  us  is 
twofold,  and  may  be  briefly  stated  thus : 
To  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  whatever 
doubts  modern  biblical  criticism  may 
throw  upon  the  historical  trustworthiness 
of  the  Four  Gospels,  those  who  believe  in 
Christ  may,  nevertheless,  continue  to  be- 
lieve in  Him  with  an  unshaken  faith; 
uncertain  as  they  may  be  as  to  the  books, 
they  need  lose  none  of  their  certainty  of 
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Him  ;  and,  secondly,  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Gospels  may  be  trusted,  they  do 
actually  contain  the  story  of  Christ  as 
delivered  by  the  first  apostles.  The 
opening  chapters  endeavour  to  make  good 
the  first  half  of  the  argument ;  the  rest  of 
the  volume  is  occupied  with  a  statement 
of  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  latter. 
Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  each  of  the 
questions  discussed.  We  will  take  the 
second  first. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  a  fierce 
controversy  has  raged  around  the  Four 
Gospels.  Their  historical  trustworthiness 
has  been  attacked  from  all  sides,  and  with 
tremendous  vigour.  The  issues  raised  are, 
for  the  most  part,  questions  of  scholarship, 
which  scholarship  must  in  the  end  settle 
according  to  its  own  recognized  methods. 
The  last  word  on  the  subject  has  by  no 
means  yet  been  spoken,  and  Dr.  Stalker 
was  perhaps  a  little  too  sanguine  when  in 
an  address  to  divinity  students  ^  he  spoke 
of  the  struggle  about  the  New  Testament 
as  having  "quieted  down."  It  was  only 
the  other  day  that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
was  threatened,  through  the  action  of  one 
of  its  own  ministers,  with  a  controversy 
which,  but  for  the  prompt  expulsion  of  the 

J  On  "The  Present  Desiderata  of  Theology," 
since  reprinted  in  The  Expositor,  4th  series,  vol. 
i.  p.  241. 
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offender,  must  inevitably  have  raised  the 
whole  problem  of  the  historical  value  of 
the  Four  Gospels.  ^  But  though  the  end 
may  not  yet  be  in  sight,  we  may  await  it 
without  fear.  Thus  far,  at  lea^t,  the  de- 
fenders of  the  faith  have  not  been  put  to 
shame.  Young  men  who  are  disposed  to 
take  for  granted  the  weakness  of  the 
Christian  position  should  read  Lightfoot's 
Essays  on  Su]jernatural  Relirjion  ^  or 
Principal  Wace's  Clvristianity  and  Ag- 
nosticism;^ and  if  from  these  they  will 
proceed  to  the  study  of  some  of  the  books 
recommended  by  Dr.  Dale  in  the  Preface 
to  his  own  work,  they  will  learn  a  much- 
needed  lesson  in  respect  for  the  strength 
of  the  position  of  those  who,  in  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  urged  to  the  contrary, 
still  persist  in  treating  the  Gospels  as 
serious  and  trustworthy  historical  docu- 
ments. There  is  no  need  for  me  even  to 
summarize  the  argument,  since  both  details 

1  I  refer  to  the  "  Kilmun  Heresy  Case,"  as  the 
newspapers  called  it.  It  arose  through  the  publica- 
tion, by  the  Rev.  A.  Robinson,  the  parish  minister 
of  Kilniun,  Argyllshire,  of  a  volume  (since  with- 
drawn) entitled  The  Saviour  in  the  Nev>:r  Light. 

2  OriginaUy  published  in  the  Coniemporary 
Hevievj  in  reply  to  the  anonymous  work, 
Supernatural  Religion  (Macmillan,  10s.  6d.). 

^  Also  a  reprint  of  controversial  articles  written 
for  the  most  part  in  reply  to  Professor  Huxley 
(Blackwood,  10s.  6d.). 
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and  summary  are  given  with  such  admir- 
able force  and  clearness  by  Dr.  Dale 
himself.  But  anyone  who  will  take  the 
pains  to  master  that  argument  will,  I 
think,  begin  to  feel  that  Dr.  Horton  is  in 
no  way  overstating  the  case  when  he  says 
that  "  we  destroy  the  very  foundation  of 
history;  we  make  all  historical  evidence 
worthless,  if  we  do  not  recognize  that 
here  are  historical  documents  supported 
in  the  fullest  way  by  authentic  records 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  can  be 
accepted  as  sufficient.  "  ^ 

^  The  following  judgment  from  the  remarkable 
posthumous  volume,  Thoughts  mi  Religion,  by  the 
late  Professor  Romanes,  will  be  read  with  interest : 
"Then  it  seemed  [referring  to  the  time  in  his 
own  past  life  when  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
it  for  granted  that  "Christianity  was  played 
out"]  that  Christianity  was  destined  to  succumb 
as  a  rational  system  before  the  double  assault  ot 
Darvrin  from  without  and  the  negative  school  of 
criticism  from  within.  Not  only  the  book  of 
organic  nature,  but  likewise  its  own  sacred 
documents,  seemed  to  be  declaring  against  it.  But 
now  all  this  has  been  very  materially  changed.  .  .  . 
The  outcome  of  the  great  textual  battle  [that  is, 
the  battle  in  regard  to  the  Christian  texts  or  docu- 
ments] is,  impartially  considered,  a  signal  victory 
for  Christianity.  .  .  ,  After  half  a  century  of 
battle  over  the  text  by  the  best  scholars,  the 
dates  of  the  Gospels  have  been  fixed  within  the 
first  century,  and  at  least  four  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  have  had  their  authenticity  proved 
beyond  doubt.  ...  It  is  no  longer  any  question 
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Still,  it  is  conceivable  that  some  may 
hesitate.  They  are  sure  of  Chiist,  but  of 
the  books  they  remain  in  doubt.  Their 
doubt  does  not  arise,  necessarily,  from  any 
detailed  examination  of  the  evidence ;  for 
such  an  examination  they  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  strength.  But  they  know 
enough  of  the  questions  at  issue  to  realize 
their  difficulty ;  they  know  that  great 
names  can  be  quoted  on  the  one  side  as 
well  as  on  the  other,  and  while  the  experts 
are  still  debating  they  prefer  to  sit  on  the 
cross-benches.  It  is  of  such  as  these  that 
Dr.  Dale  writes  in  the  opening  chapters  of 
his  volume.  How,  he  asks,  can  uncertainty 
in  matters  which  lie  wholly  within  the 
province  of  literary  and  historical  criticism 
weaken  the  certainty  of  great  spiritual 
truths  which  a  man  has  veiijied  in  his  own 
experience  ?  A  man  trusts  Christ  for  certain 
great  and  wonderful  things,  he  receives 
certain  great  and  wonderful  things  from 
Christ — in  the  name  of  aU.  that  is  reason- 
able, is  he  to  let  go  his  hold  on  these 
things  because  there  are  some  others  con- 
cerning which  he  still  remains  in  doubt  ? 
The  argument  is  of  course  an  old  one,  but 
in  Dr.  Dale's  volume  it  is  set  forth  with 
unsurpassed  power  ;  and  it  is  this  modern 

as  to  historical  facts,  save  the  miraculous,  which, 
however,  are  ruled  out  by  the  negative  criticisms 
en  merely  d priori  grounds." 
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and  magnificent  rendering  of  an  old  truth 
which  gives  to  his  book  its  great  value. 

It  may  be  granted  that  the  Doctor's 
position  is  at  times  open  to  criticism.  In 
his  eagerness  to  strengthen  his  case,  he 
appears  sometimes  to  overstate  it,  and  to 
underestimate  the  importance  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  historic  Christ.  Professor 
Bruce  thinks  that  a  strain  is  put  upon  the 
argument  which  it  will  not  bear.  "  Does 
not  the  experience,"  he  asks,  "  which  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  argument  presuppose 
the  faith  which  it  is  nsed  to  prove  ?  .  .  . 
Men  living  in  heathen  countries  may  have 
their  religious  experiences,  but  they  cannot 
have  specifically  Christian  experience  while 
they  remain  ignorant  of  Christ."  And  he 
quotes  with  approval  the  words  of  an- 
other writer  (Stearns)  on  the  evidence  of 
Christian  experience  :  "  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  Christianity  could,  for  any 
long  time,  continue  to  exist  as  an  active 
power  in  the  world  were  the  Bible  to  be 
blotted  out  of  existence."  ^  In  justice  to 
Dr.  Dale,  let  it  be  said  he  would  probably 
be  in  entire  agreement  with  the  writer 
here  quoted,  and  he  would  certainly  not 
dispute  Professor  Bruce's  statement  that 
*'  men  living  in  heathen  countries  cannot 
have  specifically  Christian  experience  while 
they  remain  ignorant  of  Christ."     But  is 

1  Apologetics,  p.  353  sq.  (T.  &  T.  Clark,  10s.  6d.). 
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not  all  this  rather  beside  the  mark  ]  Dr. 
Dale  is  not  so  foolish  as  to  say,  "  Let 
criticism  do  its  worst;  let  it  take  away 
our  Gospels  if  it  can,  it  matters  not"; 
what  he  does  say  is  that  criticism  cannot 
touch  the  faith  of  him  icho  has  already 
trusted  in  Christ  for  salvation.  His  own 
language  is  expHcit  enough  :  "  !My  primary 
intention  [is]  to  explain  ichy  it  is  that  those 
who  believe  in  Him  contimie  to  believe."'^ 
The  point  of  Professor  Bruce's  quotation 
is,  I  presume,  that  Christian  experience 
itself  could  have  no  assured  permanence  in 
the  absence  of  the  records  furnished  for  us 
by  the  Four  Gospels ;  and  it  may  be 
admitted  that  Dr.  Dale  has  left  himself 
open  to  occasional  misconstruction  on  this 
head ;  but  the  main  argument  of  the  book 
remains,  I  believe,  in  unassailable  strength, 
namely,  "  That,  even  while  a  Christian 
man  is  unable  to  reach  any  definite  and 
secure  conclusion  on  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
his  faith  in  Christ  as  Son  of  God  and 
Saviour  of  men  may  remain  firm  ;  that  he 
has  grounds  and  reasons  for  his  faith  which 
lie  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism  concerning 
the  authorship  and  authenticity  of  these 
wonderful  narratives  ;  that  he  stands  on  a 
rock,  and  that '  the  floods  of  great  waters,' 
when  they  rise  highest  and  rage  most 
fiercely,  cannot  '  come  nigh  unto  him.'  " 
^  Page  10.     The  itahes  are  Dr.  Dale's  own. 
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THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

"  I  BELIEVE,"  says  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
writing  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Matthew,  "  it  would  startle  and  move  any- 
one if  they  could  make  a  certain  effort  of 
the  imagination,  and  read  it  freshly  like  a 
book,  not  droningly  and  dully,  like  a 
portion  of  the  Bible."  It  is  just  that  effort 
of  the  imagination  that  is  lacking  in  the 
average  reader  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  sacred  writer  makes  no  attempt  to 
lead  us  captive  by  mere  verbal  cunning  ] 
he  is  very  sparing  in  his  use  of  literary 
devices ;  he  has  no  happy  tricks  of  speech, 
no  studied  elegancies  of  manner ;  his  story 
is  told  throughout  in  the  simplest,  most 
straightforward  fashion  possible.  And  yet 
to  anyone  with  so  much  as  a  spark  of 
historical  imagination,  his  brief  and  modest 
recital  is  unsurpassed  in  its  interest.  Even 
to  a  man  who  is  a  student  and  nothing 
more,  this  little  document,  taking  us 
back,  as  it  does,  to  the  beginnings  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  showing  us  the  original 
impulse  and  first  direction  of  that  mighty 

3i 
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movement  which  has  changed  the  face  of 
the  modern  world,  must  always  be  of 
priceless  worth.  But  to  many  of  us  who  are 
Christians,  alas !  it  is  only  "  a  portion  of 
the  Bible,"  from  which  to  read  or  to  hear 
read  an  occasional  chapter.  The  fine  en- 
thusiasm of  the  historical  student  never 
touches  us ;  we  make  no  attempt  to  see 
the  history  as  a  whole,  to  place  the  move- 
ment of  which  it  is  the  record  in  its  true 
relation  to  the  world's  past  and  future,  to 
mark  its  great  turning-points,  to  grasp  its 
real  inwardness  and  significance.  Of  course 
we  may  do  all  these  things  and  yet  may 
never  see  the  deeper  something  that  is  so 
often  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent. 
None  the  less,  it  remains  true  that  the 
richest  results  of  Bible  study  are  only  to 
be  gathered  when  the  imagination  of  the 
student  is  joined  to  the  piety  of  the 
Christian.  And  as  I  date  my  own  intelli- 
gent reading  of  the  Scriptures  from  the 
day  when  I  first  learned  how  profitably  to 
read  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  is  with  the 
greater  pleasure  that  I  invite  my  readers 
to  join  with  me  again  in  the  study  of  this 
little  book. 

Into  the  question  of  the  authorship  of 
the  Acts  it  is  not,  I  think,  necessary  to 
enter  at  any  length.  It  was  the  judg- 
ment of  Kenan  that  "  the  author  of  the 
Third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  was  verily  and 
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indeed  Luke,  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul." 
"And  this  view  of  the  authorship,"  writes 
our  own  Bishop  Lightfoot,  "  I  cannot  doubt 
will  be  the  final  verdict  of  the  future,  as 
it  has  been  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the 
past."  With  this  so  weighty  twofold 
judgment  I  must  be  content  just  now  to 
leave  the  question;  those  who  desire  its 
full  discussion  should  turn  to  the  learned 
and  lively  pages  of  Dr.  Salmon  in  his 
trenchant  Introduction  to  the  Neio  Testa- 
ment. But  every  reader  should  carefully 
mark  at  once  what  to  biblical  scholars  are 
usually  known  as  the  "  we  sections "  of 
Luke's  narrative  ;  for  it  is  upon  these  that 
the  argument  for  the  most  part  turns. 
The  facts  to  be  noted  are  briefly  as  follows  : 
Until  we  come  to  chap.  xvi.  10,  the 
narrative  is  written  throughout  in  the 
third  person;  but  at  that  point,  without 
any  word  of  explanation,  the  first  person 
plural  suddenly  appears  ("  straightway  we 
sought  to  go  forth  into  Macedonia,"  etc.). 
It  is  continued  through  several  verses 
which  describe  Paul's  departure  from  Troas, 
and  his  missionary  labours  in  Philippi,  then 
in  the  seventeenth  chapter  the  former  style 
of  narrative  is  reverted  to,  and  it  is  not 
until  the  apostle's  return  to  Philippi,  and 
we  reach  chap.  xx.  5,  6,  that  the  "  we " 
again  appears.  From  this  point  onward — 
with  only  apparent  exceptions  that  may  be 
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easily  explained — the  story  is  told  in  the 
first  person.  How  are  we  to  account  for 
these  curious  changes?  The  simplest  ex- 
planation which  commends  itself  to  most 
New  Testament  scholars  is  this  :  the  writer 
of  the  Acts  joined  the  apostle's  company  at 
TroaSj  journeyed  with  them  as  far  as 
Philippi,  where  for  some  reason  he  re- 
mained behind ;  then,  when  at  the  close 
of  his  third  journey  Paul  passed  through 
Philippi  again,  he  rejoined  the  party, 
continuing  as  the  apostle's  companion  until 
their  arrival  together  in  Eome.  The 
change  of  pronoun  is  thus  easily  explained ; 
a  writer  describing  events  in  which  he  had 
himself  taken  part  would  as  naturally  use 
the  first  person  as  in  narrating  what  he 
had  only  heard  of  from  others  he  would 
use  the  third.  That  this  fellow-traveller 
of  St.  Paul  was  the  Evangelist  Luke  we 
have  already  seen  good  reason  to  believe  ; 
and  all  else  we  can  learn  regarding  him  is 
in  perfect  accord  with  that  which  in  this 
indirect  fashion  he  tells  us  concerning:  his 
movements,  and  with  the  revelation  which 
it  gives  of  his  faithful  and  unobtrusive 
service.^ 

The  familiar  title  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles" 
is  not  of  Luke's  choosing,  it  possesses  no 
special  authority,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  a  singularly  inexact  description  of  the 

1  Cp.  Col.  iv.  14  ;  Philem.  24 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11. 
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contents  of  the  book  of  which  it  is  the  now 
generally  accepted  designation.  After  the 
opening  chapter  most  of  the  "  apostles " 
are  not  even  so  much  as  named.  Peter 
alone  fills  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
narrative ;  and  of  those  of  whose  "  acts  " 
we  do  read — Stephen,  Philip,  James  "  the 
Lord's  brother,"  Barnabas  and  Paul — not 
one  belonged  to  the  apostolic  group.  Luke's 
history  is  rather  an  account  of  the  first 
planting  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the 
year  of  our  Lord's  ascension  up  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  Rome — that 
is,  from  33  a.d.  to  63  a.d.  Its  falls  natur- 
ally into  two  sections :  (1)  chaps,  i.-xii., 
which  describe  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Christianity  throughout  Palestine ;  (2) 
chaps,  xiii.-xxviii.,  which  tell  of  its  spread 
to  the  parts  beyond,  as  far  as  distant  Eome. 
Our  Lord's  charge  to  His  disciples  (i.  8) 
might  indeed  be  taken  as  a  kind  of  sum- 
mary of  the  whole  book  :  "  Ye  shall  be  My 
witnesses  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all 
Judaea,  and  Samaria,  and  unto  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth."  Luke's  story  is 
the  story  of  the  detailed  fulfilment  of  this 
command.  It  may  further  be  observed — 
as  an  examination  of  the  opening  verses 
of  the  Acts  will  clearly  show — that  in  the 
mind  of  the  evangelist  this  narrative  was 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  sequel  to  the  story  that 
he  had  already  told  in  the  Third  Gospel. 
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That  was  a  record  of  "all  that  Jesus  hegan 
Loth  to  do  and  to  teach  until  the  day  in 
which  He  was  received  up  "  ;  this,  of  what 
He  continued  to  do  and  to  teach  by  His 
servants  through  the  Holy  Spirit  that  He 
gave  to  them. 

One  other  question  may  be  briefly  re- 
ferred to — is  Luke  a  trustworthy  historian? 
Setting  aside  for  the  moment  altogether 
the  matter  of  "inspiration,"  and  judging 
his  work  simply  by  such  tests  as  we  should 
apply  to  any  ordinary  historian,  what  is 
the  result  ?  A  Christian  man  should  not 
shrink  from  putting  the  question  in  that 
form;  others  will  not  if  he  does.  Xow, 
it  so  happens  that  the  Ads  of  the  Apostles 
is  a  document  that  almost  challenges  the 
investigation  of  the  historical  student.  It 
is  very  much  more  than  the  record  of  a 
merely  local  or  even  Palestinian  movement ; 
its  pages  bristle  with  reference  to  con- 
temporary life  and  history ;  it  touches  at 
innumerable  points  the  history  of  the 
great  Roman  civilization.  There  are  thus 
abundant  data  for  checking  and  comparing 
its  statements ;  and  though  we  may  wince 
at  the  freedom  with  which  the  work  of 
criticism  is  sometimes  carried  on,  it  is  vain 
to  protest;  scholarship  will  insist  that  in 
this  respect  at  least  the  Acts  shall  be 
treated  "  like  any  other  book,"  and  if  its 
author   is    demonstrably   a   slovenly   and 
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inaccurate  writer,  no  theory  of  inspiration 
will  avail  to  save  him  or  his  work  from 
the  discredit  that  must  inevitably  follow. 
The  truth  is,  the  most  searching  investiga- 
tions have  so  far  only  resulted  in  placing 
St.  Luke's  narrative  on  a  higher  pinnacle 
of  historical  trustworthiness  than  ever. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  this  paper  to  give 
detailed  illustrations  in  confirmation  of 
this.  I  can  only  refer  the  student  to 
Bishop  Lightfoot's  essay  on  the  subject  in 
the  Contemporary  Review  for  May  1878,^ 
and  the  recent  works  of  Professor  Ramsay.^ 
Concerning  the  latter.  Professor  Sanday 
says :  "  I  know  nothing  in  German  com- 
parable for  thoroughness  and  solidity  of 
investigation  to  the  parts  which  concern 
the  Acts  in  Professor  Ramsay's  Church  in 
the  Roman  Empire"  And  inasmuch  as 
Ramsay  himself  frankly  confesses  that  he 
commenced  his  investigations  a  disciple 
of  the  Tiibingen  school,  and  with  the  fixed 
idea  that  the  Acts  was  essentially  a  second- 
century  composition,  his  final  verdict, 
which  gives  to  St.  Luke  a  place  among 
historians  of  the  front  rank,  is  entitled  to 

^  Now  reprinted  in  Essays  on  Supernatural 
Religion. 

2  The  Church  in  tice  Roman  Empire,  and  St. 
Paul  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen  (Hodder 

&  Stoughton). 
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the  greater  consideration.  This  is  not 
equivalent  to  a  claim  of  absolute  in- 
errancy,— Luke  nowhere  makes  such  a 
claim  for  himself, — but  it  is  an  assurance 
of  the  strongest  possible  character  that  vre, 
like  those  for  whom  the  Third  Gospel  and 
the  Acts  were  first  written,  may  learn  from 
the  same  writings  the  certainty  of  the 
things  wherein  we  have  been  instructed. 

A  good  map  indicating  the  various 
journeys  of  St.  Paul  is  indispensable,  and 
should  be  in  constant  use.  To  those  who 
are  able  to  read  their  Greek  Testament, 
^Ir.  Page's  little  volume  ^  may  be  warmly 
commended;  while  Stalker's  Life  of  St. 
Paul'^  should  be  read  and  re-read  by 
everybody.  The  latter  volume — see  es- 
pecially the  chronological  table  on  page 
138 — will  enable  the  student  to  give  the 
Epistles  their  true  historical  setting,  apart 
from  which  it  is  impossible  rightly  to 
understand  them.  And  finally — though 
it  belongs  to  another  order  of  literature 
altogether,  and  has  a  chapter  to  itself  in 
this  little  volume — I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  once  more  putting  in  a  word 
■for  F.  W.  H.  Myers'  exquisite  poem,  ^S"^, 
Paul,  my  first  discovery  of  which  I  count 
among  the  red-letter  days  of  my  literary 
calendar. 

^  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Macmillan,  Ss.  6d.). 
2  T.  &  T.  Clark,  Is.  6d. 


THE  PROPHECY  OF  AMOS. 

"  Then  Amaziah  the  priest  of  Beth-el  sent  to 
Jeroboam  king  of  Israel,  saying,  Amos  hath 
conspired  against  thee  in  the  midst  of  the 
house  of  Israel :  the  land  is  not  able  to  bear 
all  his  words.     For  thus  Amos  saifh,  Jero- 
boam shall  die  by  the  sword,  and  Israel  shall 
surely  be  led  away  captive  out  of  his  land. 
Also  Amaziah  said  unto  Amos,  0  thou  seer, 
go,  flee  thee  aioay  into  the  land  of  Judah 
and  there  eat  bread,  and  prophesy  there 
but  prophesy  not  again  any  more  at  Beth-el 
for  it  is  the  king's  sanctuary,  and  it  is  a 
royal  house.     Tlien   answered  Amos,  and 
said  to  Amaziah,  I  icas  no  prophet,  neither 
teas  I  a  prophet's  son ;  but  I  -was  a  herd- 
man,  and  a  dresser  of  sycomore  trees :  and 
the  Lord,  took  me  from  following  the  flock, 
and  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Go,  p)rophesy 
unto    my   people    Israel,     Now   therefore 
hear  thou  the  word  of  the  Lord:    Thou 
sayest,  Prophesy  not   against  Israel,   and 
drop  not  thy  sicord  against  the  house  of 
Isaac.     Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord :  Thy 
wife  shall  be  an  harlot  in  the  city,  avd  thy 

42 
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sons  and  thy  daughters  shall  fall  by  the 
sword  J  and  thy  land  shall  he  divided  by 
line  ;  and  them  thyself  shalt  die  in  a  land 
tlmt  is  unclean :  and  Israel  shoM  surely  he 
led  aicay  captive  out  of  this  land^ — And 
we  call  a  man  who  can  act  and  speak  like 
that  "  a  minor  prophet "  !  Let  us  have 
done  for  ever  with  that  peddling  title. 
Why  do  we  name  the  prophet  so  %  For 
no  hetter  reason  than  that  if  you  measure 
his  prophecy  with  a  foot-mle  there  is  less 
of  it  than  there  is  of  the  prophecies  of 
Ezekiel  or  Jeremiah,  or  some  other  of  the 
prophets.  Is  it  not  time  we  dropped  these 
mathematical  tests  of  greatness  %  There  is 
nothing  "  minor "  about  Amos  as  all  Old 
Testament  scholars  have  long  ago  found 
out,  and  as  we  too  shall  discover  if  we  will 
rub  the  dust  from  off  his  book  and  becrin 

o 

to  study  it  for  ourselves.  The  man  and 
his  prophecy  alike  are  altogether  great — 
"great"  (as  Carlyle  said  of  Luther)  "not 
as  a  hewn  obelisk ;  but  as  an  Alpine  moun- 
tain .  .  .  unsubduable  granite,  piercing 
far  and  wide  into  the  heavens ;  yet  in  the 
clefts  of  it  fountains,  green  beautiful  valleys 
with  flowers."  Let  us  try  to  get  a  closer 
view  of  this  remarkable  man. 

Amos  was  a  "  herdman "  or  shepherd, 
one  who  kept — for  so  the  word  indicates 
— a  peculiar  breed  of  sheep,  greatly  prized 
for  its  woolj  and  "a  dresser  of  sycomore 
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trees,"  by  which  is  meant  not  our  sycamore, 
but  a  tree  whose  fruit,  we  are  told,  "  is  like 
a  small  fig,  with  a  sweet  but  watery  taste, 
and  is  eaten  only  by  the  poor."  It  is 
possible  that  Amos  may  have  been  not 
merely  a  servant  but  a  sheep-master  and 
owner  of  flocks  which  he  tended,  but 
when  he  says,  "The  Lord  took  me  from 
following  the  flock,"  the  words  seem  to 
point  to  one  of  lowly  origin,  whose  days 
were  spent  in  humble  toil.  Probably, 
therefore,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in 
thinking  of  Amos  as — to  use  a  modern 
phrase — an  agricultural  labourer,  a  plain, 
rough  son  of  the  soil. 

But  this  must  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  therefore  Amos  was  an  ignorant  rustic. 
The  late  Professor  Robertson  Smith  tells  us 
that  "  the  prophecy  of  Amos  appears  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  pure  Hebrew  style, 
.  .  .  and  the  simplicity  of  the  diction  is  a 
token,  not  of  rusticity,  but  of  perfect  mastery 
over  the  language  "  which  he  uses.  And 
even  those  of  us  who  must  accept  a  state- 
ment like  that  on  the  authority  of  another, 
can  see  for  ourselves  that  this  prophecy  is 
not  the  work  of  an  unlettered  clown.  The 
writer  has  a  wide  and  exact  knowledge  of 
the  history  both  of  his  own  and  other 
nations ;  he  has  read  with  quick,  sure  eyes 
the  signs  of  the  times  both  in  Israel  and 
among  the  people  that  surround  it.     Nor 
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is  it  difficult  to  understand  how  the  prophet 
gained  this  wide  outlook  and  breadth  of 
human  interest.  Tekoa,  where  he  kept  his 
flock,  was  but  six  miles  from  Bethlehem, 
and  twelve  from  Jerusalem.  "One  hour 
westward  would  bring  him  to  the  high 
road  between  Hebron  and  the  north,  with 
its  troops  of  pilgrims  passing  to  Beersheba." 
And  within  comparatively  easy  reach  were 
the  busy  centres  of  human  activity — Beth- 
el, Gilgal,  Samaria — to  whose  markets  the 
calling  of  Amos  as  a  wool-grower  would  be 
certain  to  take  him  at  least  once  a  year. 
Moreover,  as  Robertson  Smith  reminds  us, 
"  to  associate  inferior  culture  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  poverty  of  pastoral  life  is  totally 
to  mistake  the  conditions  of  Eastern  society. 
At  the  court  of  the  Caliphs  and  their  Emirs 
the  rude  Arabs  of  the  desert  were  wont  to 
appear  without  any  feeling  of  awkward- 
ness, and  to  surprise  the  courtiers  by 
the  finish  of  their  impromptu  verses,  the 
fluent  eloquence  of  their  oratory,  and 
the  range  of  subjects  on  which  they 
could  speak  with  knowledge  and  dis- 
crimination." 

Though  Amos  was  sent  to  prophesy 
against  jS'orthern  Israel,  he  was  a  native 
of  Judah.  That  was  the  meaninsj  of 
Amaziah's  sneer,  when  the  prophet  ap- 
peared at  Beth-el :  "0  thou  visionary, 
get  thee  gone  into  thine  own  land ;  pro- 
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phesying  of  Israel's  doom  may  make  a 
living  for  thee  there,  but  wag  not  thy 
insolent  tongue  in  the  house  of  Jeroboam 
the  king."  It  was  "a  desolate  and  hag- 
gard world"  that  Tekoa,  the  prophet's 
home,  looked  down  upon  from  its  lofty 
perch  on  the  edge  of  a  vast  and  dreary 
wilderness.  Save  to  the  north,  where  the 
grey  towers  of  Jerusalem  were  visible,  the 
signs  of  death  were  everywhere.  "The 
cold  winds  that  blew  off  the  desert  hills 
after  sunset ;  through  a  gap  the  Dead  Sea 
with  its  heavy  mists ;  beyond  the  gulf  the 
range  of  Moab,  cold  and  grey,  till  the  sun 
leaps  from  behind  his  barrier,  and  in  a 
moment  the  world  of  hilltops  below  Tekoa 
is  flooded  with  light — that  was  the  land- 
scape of  Amos."  ^ 

Very  interesting  is  it  to  remember  that 
it  was  among  these  same  savage  wilds 
that  John  the  Baptist  was  "  till  the  day 
of  his  showing  unto  Israel " ;  and  what 
place  so  meet  to  be  the  training-school  of 
men  who  were  afterwards  to  stand,  with 
the  stern  words  of  Jehovah  upon  their 
lips,  in  the  courts  of  kings  and  the  palaces 
of  the  mighty  ?  As  Carlyle's  vivid  fancy 
has  pictured  to  us  Mahomet  pondering 
the  deep  mystery  of  existence  amid  the 

^  See  the  splendid  passage  on  the  wilderness  of 
Judaea  in  Professor  George  Adam  Smith's  Hii- 
torical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land. 
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grim  rocks  and  stern  sandy  solitudes  of 
Arabia,  the  great  heaven  with  its  blue- 
glancing  stars  rolling  silent  overhead;  so 
may  we  think  of  Amos  amid  the  stillness 
of  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  listening  to 
the  voice  that  spake  within  him,  and 
syllable  by  syllable  spelling  out  the  truth 
that  God  was  revealing  to  him. 

Such,  then,  was  the  man  to  whom,  as 
he  followed  his  flock,  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came,  saying,  "Go,  prophesy  unto 
my  people  Israel."  Before  we  follow  him 
on  his  errand,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment 
at  the  people  to  whom  he  was  sent. 

I^orthern  Israel  was  living  just  now — 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century 
B.C.  —  in  a  blaze  of  material  prosperity. 
During  the  long  reign  of  Jeroboam  ii., 
who  was  now  upon  the  throne,  Syria,  her 
ancient  foe,  was  held  in  check.  The 
borders  of  her  territory  were  enlarged  in 
every  direction,  and,  flushed  with  the 
TVine  of  conquest,  fear  of  the  terrible 
might  of  Assyria  had  died  out  of  men's 
hearts.  During  the  years  of  ease  which 
followed  the  year  of  victory,  the  wealth  of 
the  country  (as  the  prophecy  of  Amos 
plainly  shows  us)  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  They  who  possessed  it  lived  in 
the  most  luxurious  ostentation  ;  they  had 
their  palaces,  their  summer  houses,  their 
winter  houses.     There,   lolling  on  silken 
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cushions,  and  couches  inlaid  with  ivory, 
they  drank  wine  "in  bowlfuls," — the 
picture  is  not  mine  but  Amos's, — and 
anointed  themselves  with  ointment,  "  sing- 
ing idle  songs  to  the  so  and  of  the  viol." 

Meanwhile — I  am  still  drawing  from 
the  materials  of  the  prophecy  itself — the 
external  religious  life  of  the  people  went 
on  as  usual,  and  with  greater  display 
than  ever.  They  had  sanctuaries  in 
abundance,  at  Beth-el,  at  Gilgal,  at  Dan, 
at  Samaria,  at  Beersheba,  and  all  crowded 
with  worshippers,  one  of  them  at  least 
(that  at  Beth-el)  being  under  the  patronage 
of  royalty  itself.  They  had  their  feasts 
and  their  solemn  assemblies  :  their  tithes 
were  paid  and  their  sacrifices  brought — 
meat  -  offerings,  peace  -  offerings,  burnt  - 
ofi'erings,  without  number  and  without 
end. 

But,  alas  !  all  this  religiosity  and  luxury 
were  but  as  the  embroidery  of  corruption. 
Those  terrible  vices,  which  in  all  ages 
seem  as  inseparable  from  what  we  call 
"  civilization  "  as  the  bilge- water  from  the 
ship,  openly  flaunted  themselves  on  every 
side.  Drunkenness  and  licentiousness 
ran  riot,  while  immoralities  too  foul  to 
be  named  defiled  the  house  of  God  itself. 
And  while  thus  the  gilded  youth  of 
Samaria  made  wanton  with  their  wealth, 
the  poor  and  the  needy  were  crushed  and 
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defrauded :  tradesmen  cheated  them  with 
false  balances  ;  judges  denied  them  justice 
for  the  sake  of  a  bribe  ;  the  rich  ground 
them  into  the  dust,  selling  them  into 
slavery,  as  Amos  bitterly  puts  it,  "for  a 
pair  of  shoes."  ^  The  very  women  forgot 
their  womanliness.  "Ye  kine  of  Bashan," 
cries  the  prophet,  in  one  of  his  most 
vehement  outbursts,  to  the  fine  ladies  of 
Samaria,  "  Ye  kine  of  Bashan," — heedless 
and  thoughtless  as  a  herd  of  trampling 
cattle, — "ye  oppress  the  poor,  ye  crush 
the  needy,  and  say  unto  your  lords,  Bring 
and  let  us  drink."  And,  worst  of  all,  the 
men  whose  voices  should  have  been  lifted 
up  to  damn  all  these  things  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah  were  fawning  sycophants  like 
Amaziah,  every  man  of  whom  had  his 
price,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  living  was 
ready  to  prophesy  things  convenient. 

"  Like  priest,  like  people."  I^o  wonder 
that  the  nobles  were  "  at  ease  in  Zion " ; 
no  wonder  that  the  people  were  deaf  to 
the  warnings  of  the  past,  wrapping  them- 
selves round  in  a  fatal  self-complacency, 
and  saying  one  to  another,  "The  Lord, 
the  God  of  hosts  is  with  us " ;  "us  only 
hath  He  known  of  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  " ;  therefore  "  evil  shall  not  overtake 
nor  prevent  us." 

^  "Proverbial,  as  we  should  say,  'for  an  old 
song.'"— G.  A.  Smith. 
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Then  it  was  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  Amos  in  the  desert :  "  Go, 
prophesy  unto  my  people  Israel."  Amos 
came,  and  his  coming  was  as  the  blowing 
of  the  gales  of  God,  as  the  strong  wind  of 
the  desert,  breaking  in  pieces  the  rocks. 
His  words  were  like  Luther's  "half- 
battles,"  "living  things  that  had  hands 
and  feet."  "No  prophet,  or  prophet's 
son  am  I — none  of  your  paid  hirelings 
whom  kings  and  mighty  men  can  bend  at 
their  will,  but  a  man^  with  Jehovah's 
message  upon  his  lips." 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  here,  even 
in  outline,  the  message  of  Amos  to  Israel. 
But  one  thing  at  least  may  be  said  :  Amos 
was  above  all  else  a  prophet  of  doom.  "  I 
saw  the  Lord,"  he  says  in  one  of  his 
visions,  "standing  beside  the  altar,  and 
He  said.  Smite  ; "  and  "  smite  "  verily  the 
prophet  did,  flinging  his  stern  words  of 
coming  judgment  into  the  careless  faces  of 
the  people,  and  for  their  iniquities  hewing 
them  in  pieces  before  the  Lord.  There 
are  two  great  words  in  his  prophecy 
around  which  all  the  rest  may  be  said  to 
revolve :  first,  Jehovah  is  righteous.  That 
was  his  starting-point:  "the  prophets,"  as 
one  great  Old  Testament  scholar  (Dr.  A. 
B.  Davidson)  says,  "  were  first  theologians 
then  moralists."  Jehovah  is  righteous — 
that  sounds  to  us  the  most  obvious  of  all 
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religious  truisms.  So  it  may  be  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century ;  it  was  not  so  at 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  b.c.  To 
Israel  Jehovah  was  one  of  their  national 
possessions,  a  sort  of  charm  by  which 
they  warded  off  evil ;  and  that  the  charm 
might  work,  they  brought  their  sacrifices 
and  poured  out  their  offerings.  The  idea 
of  God  as  righteous,  ethical  in  any  true 
sense  at  all,  does  not  seem  to  have  dawned 
upon  them.  "Us  only,"  they  said,  "hath 
God  known  of  all  the  families  of  the 
earth."  "  Yes,  verily,"  said  the  prophet — 
you  remember  how  he  took  the  word  out 
of  their  mouth  and  turned  it  upon  them, 
pinning  them  with  its  sharp-pointed  con- 
clusion— ^^  therefore  will  He  visit  upon 
you  all  your  iniquities,  and  because  of 
your  sins  your  election  to  greater  privilege 
will  become  an  election  to  greater  penalty." 
Jehovah  is  righteous — that  was  the  first 
great  word  of  Amos ;  and  the  second  is 
like  unto  it :  JeliovaUs  people  must  he 
righteous  also.  Without  righteousness, 
said  Amos,  ritual  is  nothing,  and  less 
than  nothing.  Listen  to  this,  one  of  the 
noblest  utterances  of  all  prophecy  and  the 
source  of  many  like  sayings  of  later 
prophets  :  ^  "  I  hate,  I  despise  your  feasts, 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  all  pro- 
bability Amos  is  the  earliest  of  the  prophets 
whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us. 
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and  I  "svill  take  no  delight  in  your  solemn 
assemblies.  Yea,  though  ye  offer  me  your 
bumt-offerings  and  meat-offerings,  I  will 
not  accept  them :  neither  will  I  regard 
the  peace-offerings  of  your  fat  beasts. 
Take  thou  away  from  Me  the  noise  of  thy 
songs ;  for  I  will  not  hear  the  melody  of 
thy  viols.  But  let  judgment  roll  dmcn  as 
waters,  and  righteousness  as  a  mighty 
stream"  (v.  21-24). 

Such,  in  rapid  outline,  is  the  story 
of  Amos  the  shepherd-prophet,  and  the 
word  that  he  spake  unto  IsraeL  Any- 
thing in  the  way  of  "application"  I 
must  leave  the  reader  to  make  for  him- 
self; and  he  will  not  go  far  in  his 
study  of  this  wonderful  little  prophecy 
without  discovering  how  many  are  its 
points  of  contact  with  our  life  to-day. 
All  the  essential  social  and  moral  condi- 
tions with  which  the  prophet  found 
himself  face  to  face  in  Israel  are  being 
reproduced  with  startling  exactness  in  our 
modern  civilization ;  and  as  then,  so  now 
our  only  hope  lies  in  obedience  to  those 
eternal  moral  principles  which  Amos  was 
one  of  the  first  to  set  forth  in  all  the 
might  of  their  simplicity. 

Helps  to  the  study  of  Amos  of  the  very 
best  kind  are  fortunately  very  abundant. 
The  student  may  with  all  confidence  put 
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himself  under  the  guidance  of  any  one 
of  the  following  works :  George  Adam 
Smith's  Book  of  the  Ticelve  Prophets 
(Expositor's  Bible,  7s.  6d.);  Robertson 
Smith's  Prophets  of  Israel  (A.  &  C. 
Black,  10s.  6d.);  Driver's  Amos  and,  Joel 
(Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools,  3s.  6d.); 
G.  G.  Findlay's  Booh  of  the  Prophets  (C. 
H.  Kelly,  2s.  6d.) ;  Kirkpatrick's  Doctrine 
of  the  Prophets  (Macmillan,  6s.),  and 
Farrar's  Minor  Prophets  (Men  of  the 
Bible  Series,  23.  6d.). 


THE  SOXG  OF  SONGS. 

The  Song  of  Songs,  not  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  is,  as  the  Revised  Version  now 
tells  us,  the  true  title  of  this  brief  poem. 
"Song  of  Songs,"  like  "Holy  of  Holies," 
is  a  form  of  the  superlative,  and  means  the 
best  or  choicest  of  songs  ;  and  anyone  who 
will  take  the  pains  to  study  the  poem 
carefully  in  the  Revised  Version,  will  not, 
I  think,  grudge  it  the  title.  True,  there 
is  a  certain  lusciousness  of  phrase  and 
sensuousness  of  imagery  which  may  some- 
times offend  our  soberer  Western  tastes 
(and  it  is  only  just  to  remember  how 
different  in  matters  of  this  kind  Oriental 
standards  are) ;  but  all  this  notwithstand- 
ing, it  must  surely  be  impossible  even  for 
the  most  fastidious  or  the  most  prosaic 
wholly  to  miss  the  genuine  poetic  charm 
and  beauty  of  this  brief  lyrical  drama. 
Not  a  few  of  its  phrases  have  passed  into 
the  common  speech  aUke  of  the  Church 
and  the  world,  and  those  who  read  it  now 
almost  for  the  first  time  may  be  surprised 

to  find,  like  that  famous  individual  hear- 
se 
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ing  Hamlet  for  the  first  time  "how  full 
it  is  of  quotations  ! "  Let  every  lover  of 
poetry  listen  to  the  music  of  lines  like 
these — 

Awake,  0  north  wind  ;  and  come,  thou  south  ; 
And  blow  upon  my  garden,  that   the  spices 
thereof  may  flow  out. 

Or  these,  with  their  exquisite  lilt,  bring- 
ing with  them  the  breath  of  spring — 

Rise    up,    my   love,  my  fair  one,   and  come 

away. 
For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past, 
The  rain  is  over  and  gone  ; 
The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth  ; 
The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come, 
And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our 

land. 

Or,  take  these  again,  in  a  very  different 
key— 

"Who  is  she  that  looketh  forth  as  the  morning, 

Fair  as  the  moon, 

Clear  as  the  sun. 

Terrible  as  an  army  with  banners  ? 

But  sweetest  of  all  are  the  lovely  lines 
in  praise  of  love,  than  which  nothing 
finer  can  be  found  in  all  literature,  ancient 
or  modern.  The  young  bride  is  speaking 
to  her  husband,  and  her  words  are  the 
key  of  the  whole  poem — 

Set  me  as  a  seal  upon   thine  heart,  as  a  seal 

upon  thine  arm  : 
For  love  is  strong  as  death  ; 
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Jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave  : 

The  flashes  thereof  are  flashes  of  fire, 

A  very  flame  of  the  Lord. 

Many  waters  cannot  quench  love, 

Xoither  can  the  floods  drown  it : 

If  a  man  would  give  all  the  substance  of  his 

house  for  love, 
He  would  utterly  be  condemned. 

And  most  readers  of  John  Euskin  will 
remember  with  what  admirable  effect,  in 
one  of  the  best  known  of  his  books,  he 
quotes  some  of  the  lines  of  this  exquisite 
poem,  setting  them  like  fine  jewels  in  the 
pure  gold  of  his  own  matchless  prose. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  poem  'i 
Why  was  it  written  ?  Why  has  it  a  place 
in  our  Bible?  If  "every  scripture"  is 
"profitable  for  teaching,"  what  is  this 
scripture  meant  to  teach  us  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  beset 
by  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  form  in 
which  the  poem  has  come  down  to  us ; 
and  unfortunately  these  difficulties  have 
been  immeasurably  increased  by  the  false 
method  of  interpretation  of  which  for  so 
long  it  was  the  unhappy  victim.  Perhaps 
no  book  of  the  Bible  has  suffered  so  much 
at  the  hands  of  its  interpreters  as  this 
little  Song  of  Songs.  Century  after 
century  its  tiny,  delicate  frame  was  put 
upon  the  rack,  and  torn  and  tortured  in 
the     vain     hope     of     extracting     secret 
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doctrinal  treasures  which  it  never 
possessed.  The  primary,  natural  mean- 
ing was  ignored  in  the  eager  search  for 
some  supposed  deep,  mystical,  "  spiritual " 
significance. 

The  poem  treats,  obviously,  of  the  love 
of  Solomon  for  a  Shulammite  maiden; 
but  this  was  held  to  be  "allecrorical." 
First  the  Rabbis  were  let  loose  upon  it, 
and,  blotting  out  the  natural  sense,  they 
explained  it  as  a  parable  of  God's  love  to 
Israel.  Thus,  "  black  but  comely,"  a 
phrase  used  by  the  maiden  to  describe  her 
sunburnt  cheeks,  was  referred  to  the 
Jewish  Church — "black"  because  of  its 
depression,  "  comely  "  because  of  its 
devotion  to  the  law;  "the  voice  of  the 
turtle  is  heard  in  our  land  "  was  explained 
as  an  announcement  of  the  coming  Messiah ; 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum — and  a/J  nausearnj 
too.i 

This  system  of  interpretation  passed 
over  into  the  hands  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  though  now,  of  course,  the  poem 
was  read  as  a  parable  of  the  love  of  Christ 
to  the  Church  or  to  the  individual  soul. 
ThelearnedOrigen  wrote  a  work  on  the  Song 
that  extended  to  ten  volumes  ;  while  the 
saintly  St.  Bernard  in  eighty-six  sermons 
had  only  reached  chap.  iii.  1  when  he  was 

^  See  Farrar's  Solomon,  his  Life  and  Tir/vi3 
(jlen  of  the  Bible  Series,  23.  6d.),  p.  177. 
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arrested  by  death.^  One  great  exegete  of 
the  fifth  century,  it  is  said,  raised  his 
voice  in  protest  against  this  vicious  method 
of  interpretation,  but  only  to  bring  down 
upon  himself  the  censure  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical world;  the  old  system  held  its 
own,  and  the  (wholly  unauthorized)  head- 
ings attached  to  the  Song  in  our 
Authorized  Version  show  what  little 
advance  had  been  made  as  late  as  1611 
towards  a  true  understanding  of  its  mean- 
ing. Even  to-day,  though  the  allegorical 
method  is  now  abandoned  by  almost  all 
our  greatest  Old  Testament  interpreter?, 
multitudes  of  good  people  only  read  the 
Song  for  the  sake  of  its  "spiritual 
significance,"  and  for  language  in  which  to 
express  some  of  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
the  Christian  life.  Some  of  our  Christian 
hymns  are  saturated  with  its  phraseology. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  had  no  language  strong 
enough  for  the  "grovelling"  interpreters 
who  could  find  it  nothing  more  than  the 
story  of  a  pure  human  love ;  and  in  the 
charcres  brousfht  as^ainst  the  late  Professor 
Eobertson  Smith,  not  twenty  years  ago, 
one  was  on  this  very  groimd,  namely, 
that  in  his  view  the  Song  was  "  devoid  of 
any  spiritual  significance." 

This  method  of  interpreting  Scripture  is 

^  Dr.    A.    B.    Davidson's  article    in  Book   hy 
Book  (Isbister,  7s.  6d.). 
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radically  vicious.  As  Eobertson  Smith 
pointed  out  to  his  opponents,  it  was  this 
very  system  which  in  pre-Reformation 
days  did  more  than  anything  else  to 
bolster  up  the  Romish  theory  that  the 
Scripture  could  not  be  understood  without 
the  assistance  of  ecclesiastical  tradition. 
In  any  case,  so  far  as  the  Song  of  Songs  is 
concerned,  if  there  be  any  deeper  spiritual 
significance  underlying  its  primary  and 
natural  meaning,  it  is  surely  through  an 
exact  understanding  of  that  primary  mean- 
ing, which  all  the  earlier  interpreters 
neglected,  that  such  deeper  significance 
ought  to  be  arrived  at.  But,  indeed,  of 
this  alleged  significance  we  have  not  so 
much  as  the  shadow  of  a  hint — neither  in 
the  Song  itself,  nor  anywhere  else  in  the 
Bible.  The  interpretation  suggested  by 
the  familiar  headlines  of  the  Authorized 
Version  is  not  only  wholly  without 
foundation,  it  is  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  Divine  revelation  discover- 
able to  us  from  a  careful  study  of 
the  Divine  Word.  Without  doubt,  it 
sprang  from  a  genuine  love  of  the  Bible, 
and  an  earnest  desire  that  in  all  its  parts 
it  should  profit  and  edify ;  but,  though  no 
one  would  dream  of  imputing  irreverence 
to  a  man  like  St.  Bernard,  we  to-day,  with 
the  larger  knowledge  of  divine  truth  into 
which  God  has  led  His  people,  have  need 
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to  be  reminded  that,  as  Dean  Farrar  has 
truly  said,  there  is  "an  intrinsic  irrever- 
ence in  attaching  unreal  meanings  to  books 
which  we  profess  to  regard  as  sacred." 

What,  then,  is  the  true  explanation  of 
the  Song"?  It  must  be  learned  from  a 
careful  examination  of  the  poem  itself ; 
but  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  task  beset 
by  many  difficulties.  Most  modern  inter- 
preters agree  in  regarding  the  Song  as  a 
lyrical  drama.  But  when  we  come  to  ask 
who  the  speakers  are,  and  what  the 
various  parts  to  be  allotted  to  them,  we 
are  confronted  with  many  conflicting 
opinions.  This  is  '  inevitable ;  for,  since 
no  names  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
several  speeches,  these,  as  Dr.  Driver  says,^ 
must  be  supplied  by  the  commentator 
upon  the  basis  of  such  clues  as  the  poem 
contains,  and,  needless  to  say,  the  com- 
mentators are  not  yet  all  of  one  mind  on 
the  matter.  Without  describing  rival 
"  theories,"  which  I  am  not  competent  to 
discuss,  let  me  state  briefly  what  appears 
to  be  on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem. 

According  to  this  interpretation,  the 
principal  dramatis  personce  are  Solomon  the 
king,  the  Shulammite  maiden,  her  shepherd 
lover,  and  the  ladies  of  the  court.     The 

^  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old 
Testament,  p.  411. 
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Shulammite,  a  beautiful  girl,  had  been 
surprised  by  the  king  and  his  court  during 
a  royal  progress  in  the  north,  and  by  him 
brought  into  the  palace  at  Jerusalem,  that 
he  micrht  -win  her  love.  But  the  maiden 
is  not  happy :  her  heart  is  already  given 
away ;  she  has  plighted  her  troth  to  some 
humble  shepherd  lad  among  her  own 
native  hills.  Everything  is  done  to  wean 
her  from  her  first  love  :  the  king  himself 
appears  as  her  wooer,  the  ladies  of  the 
court  urge  his  kingly  suit;  but  all  their 
blandishments  are  in  vain :  she  repels 
every  advance.  The  mountains  where  her 
loved  one  tends  his  flocks,  the  gardens 
where  the  vines  are  budding  and  the 
pomegranates  flowering  are  more  to  her 
than  all  the  splendours  of  the  royal  court. 
"I  am  my  beloved's,  and  my  beloved  is 
mine,"  she  sings,  and  from  that  sweet 
consistency  of  love  nothing  can  shake  her. 
In  the  end  love  conquers,  and  the 
Shulammite  maiden  is  suffered  to  go  back 
to  her  village  home  and  her  village  love. 
Thus,  as  Dr.  Davidson  says,  the  poem  is 
"  the  celebration  of  a  pure  afi'ection  which 
holds  out  against  the  temptations  of  a 
court,  and  rises  superior  to  all  the  seductive 
arts  even  of  a  monarch." 

Now,  let  no  one  say  this  is  a  poor, 
barren  interpretation  to  put  upon  the 
Song,    that   it    would  surely   have    been 
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better  to  have  remained  with  St.  Bernard 
on  the  heights  than  to  fall  to  this  low 
level  of  earthly  commonplace.  The 
question  is  not,  which  interpretation  is  the 
more  "  edifying,"  but  which  is  true.  And, 
as  Niebuhr  is  reported  to  have  said 
to  a  young  pastor  who  asked  him  to  ex- 
plain why  a  love-song  had  been  admitted 
into  the  canon,  "  there  would  be  some- 
thing wanting  in  the  Bible  if  there  was 
not  found  there  an  expression  of  the 
deepest  and  strongest  of  all  human  feel- 
ings." For  my  part,  the  Bible  is  to  me  a 
more  sacred  book  than  ever,  now  that  I 
have  learned  through  this  Song  of  Songs 
how  holy  a  thing  God  counts  our  human 
love.  Perhaps,  too,  we  are  not  so  far 
from  St.  Bernard  and  the  old  interpreters, 
after  all ;  there  is  no  parable  of  the  love 
of  Heaven  like  the  love  of  earth.  *'  It  is 
only  through  our  mysterious  human 
relationships — through  the  love  and  tender- 
ness and  purity  of  mothers  and  sisters  and 
wives — through  the  strength  and  courage 
and  wisdom  of  fathers  and  brothers  and 
teachers — that  we  can  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  Him  in  whom  alone  the 
fulness  and  the  tenderness  and  the 
purity  and  the  strength  and  the  courage 
and  the  wisdom  of  all  these  dwell  for 
ever  and  ever  in  perfect  fulness." 

To  assist  the  reader  in  his  study  of  the 
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Song,  I  subjoin  the  following  rough, 
scheme,  again  reminding  him  that  it  is 
practically  useless  to  attempt  to  read  in 
the  Authorized  Version,^  and  that,  if  in 
what  follows,  very  much  is  "  supplied," 
yet — to  quote  Dr.  Driver  again — "  if  the 
poem  is  to  be  made  intelligible,  its  differ- 
ent parts  must,  in  one  way  or  another,  be 
assigned  to  different  characters  "  : — 


Act  I.  (ch.  i.  2-ii.  7). 
Scene  1  {Shulammite  and  Ladies  of  the  CouH). 

i.  2,    3.  A  lady  of   the    court    in  praise    of 

Solomon. 
i.  4  (first  two  lines).     The  Shulammite  eager 

to     be     with    her     absent     lover. 

(Remainder  of  verse).       Chorus  of 

ladies  in  praise  of  Solomon. 
i.  5-7.  The  Shulammite. 
i.  8.  Ladies  of  the  court  in  reply  (ironically). 

Scene  2  {Solomon  enters), 

i.  9-11.  King  addresses  the  Shulammite. 

i.  12-14.  She  parries  his  compliments  with 
reminiscences  of  her  absent  lover. 

i.  15-ii.  6,  Dialogue  between  the  king  and  the 
Shulammite.  He  speaks  to  her, 
she  of  her  beloved  who  is  absent. 
ii.  7.  Shulammite's  appeal  to  ladies  of  the 
court  not  by  artificial  means  to 
excite  love  in  Solomon's  favour. 

^  In  R.Y.  the  spaces  left   between  the  verses 
indicate  the  different  speakers. 
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Act  II.  (ch.  ii.  8-iii.  5). 
Scene  1  {Shulammite  and  Ladies  of  the  Cmirt). 

ii.  8-15.  The  Sliulammite  recounts  a  scene 
from  her  past  life,  when  her  lover 
came  to  see  her  in  her  rural  home. 
She  repeats  (ver.  15)  the  words  of  a 
vineyard  song  she  then  sang  to  him. 

ii.  16,  17.  Renewed  protestation  of  her  love. 

Scene  2. 
iii.  1-4.  A  dream  of  the  Shulammite's  narrated 

by  her. 
iii.  Repeats  refrain  of  ii.  7. 

Act  III.  (ch.  iii.  6-v.  8). 

Scene  1  {Citizens  of  Jerusalem — royal 

pageant  approaching). 

iii.  6-11.  Various  citizens. 

"The  intention  of  the  spectacle  is  to 
dazzle  the  rustic  girl  with  a  sense 
of  the  honour  awaiting  her  if  she 
will  consent  to  become  the  king's 
bride." 

Scene  2  {In  the  palace— King,  Ladies  of  the 
Court,  and  the  Shulammite). 

iv.  1-7.  Solomon  to  the  Shulammite,  seeking 
to  win  her  love. 

Sc^ie  3  {The  Shulammite  and  her  lover  in  ideal 

interview). 

iv.  8-15.  Lover's  impassioned  invitation, 
iv.  16.  Her  response. 

V.  1.  His  reply. 

Seem  4. 

V.  2-7.  Second  dream  of  the  Shulammite's. 

V.  8.  Fresh  avowal  of  her  love. 
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Act  IY.  (ch.  v.  9-viii.  4). 
Sce'oc  1  {The  Shulammite  and  Ladies  oftlie  Court). 
V.  9.   Question  of  ladies. 
V.  10-16.  Shulammite's    description    of     her 

lover, 
vi.  1.  Further  question, 
vi.  2,  3.  Keply. 

Scene  2  {Solomon  enters), 
vi.  4-9.  Renewed  attempt  by  the  king  to  win 

Shulammite's  affection, 
vi.  10-13.  Eeminiscences,  either  Solomon's   or 
the     Shulammite's,     of    her     first 
encounter  \vith  the  royal  cortege, 
vii.  1-9.  The  king  praises  her  beauty  in  more 

effusive  terms  than  ever, 
vii.  10-viii.  3.    She    remains     steadfast    in  her 

fidelity. 
Tiii.  4.  Repeats  refrain  of  ii.  7. 

Act  Y.  (ch.  viii.  5-14). 

Scene  1  {Shepherds,  the  Shulammite  and, 
her  lover). 

Tiii.  5.  Shepherds  of  Shulem,  seeing  approach  of 
the  Shulammite. 

viii.  5-7.  The  Shulammite  to  her  lover. 

viii.  8-12.  Addressing  all  present,  recalling 
words  in  which  her  brothers  had 
planned  formerly  for  her  welfare, 
and  declaring  how  she  had  fulfilled 
their  best  expectations. 

viii.  13.  Lover,  asking  for  a  song. 

viii.  14.  Her  reply. 

{N.B. — Tlie  above  scheme  of  the  poem  is  based 
for  the  most  part  on  Ewald's,  as  given  in  Driver's 
Introduction. 1 

5 
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In  addition  to  the  books  already  named  ^ 
the  student  should,  if  possible,  consult 
Robertson  Smith's  article  "Canticles"  in 
the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica  (ninth 
edition)  and  Adeney's  volume  in  the- 
Expositor's  Bible  Series. 


Ill 
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1.  Southey's  Nelson. 

2.  Stanley's  Arnold. 

3.  Trevelyan's  ^acaulay. 

4.  Carlyle's  Sterling. 

5.  General  Gordon. 

6.  Borrow's  Bible  in  Spain. 
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SOUTHEY'S  "LIFE  OF  NELSOX."i 

Of  all  the  names  in  the  long  roll  of 
England's  worthies,  there  are  few  that 
have  so  seized  and  held  the  popular 
imagination  as  the  name  of  Xelson,  the 
hero  of  Trafalgar  and  the  IS'ile.  It  may 
well  be,  in  a  land  like  ours,  that  the  great 
sea-captain  is  at  an  advantage  when  com- 
pared with  the  military  commander.  Ours 
is  a  prestige  naval  rather  than  military; 
it  is  by  sea  rather  than  by  land  that 
our  mightiest  triumphs  have  been  won. 
The  seaman  stands  in  the  direct  line  of 
succession  to  Grenville,  and  Drake,  and 
Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  and  Ealeigh,  and 
Blake, — the  men  who  struck  terror  into 
the  heart  of  the  Spaniard  and  made 
England  to  be  feared  throughout  the  world, 
— and  shares  something  of  their  lustre. 

Mighty  Seaman,  this  is  he, 

Was  great  by  land  as  thou  by  sea — 

so  sang  Tennyson  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton.    But  even  the  "  Iron  Duke  "  himself 

^  Of  many  available  editions.     Dent's  (in  the 

Temple  Classics)  may  be  specially  commended,  2s. 
69 
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never  quite  carried  the  imagination  by 
storm  as  Nelson  did.  Wellington,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten,  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  and  became  a  politician  ;  Nelson — 
in  Southey's  beautiful  words — departed  in 
a  blaze  of  glory  that  could  scarcely  have 
been  brighter  "if  the  chariot  and  horses  of 
fire  had  been  vouchsafed  for  his  transla- 
tion." Had  "Wellington  shared,  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  when  the  French  Guards 
broke  and  fled,  the  lot  that  befel  Nelson 
on  the  deck  of  the  Victory^  the  result 
might  have  been  different. 

But  all  considerations  such  as  these 
apart,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
high  place  which  Nelson  has  secured  in 
the  minds  of  his  fellow  -  countrymen. 
There  is  nothing  that  the  English  love 
so  dearly  as  fearless  devotion  to  duty  in 
the  face  of  danger ;  and  there  is  nothing 
that  is  so  unmistakably  stamped  on  every 
page  of  Nelson's  life.  One  of  his  earliest 
recorded  sayings  as  a  child  was  his  reply  to 
his  grandmother  :  "  Fear,  grandmamma ! 
I  never  saw  fear;  what  is  it?"  One  of 
his  last,  his  famous  signal  at  Trafalgar : 
"  England  expects  that  every  man  will  do 
his  duty."  In  those  two  sayings  lies  the 
open  secret  of  Nelson's  public  life.  There 
was,  too,  a  certain  picturesequeness  about 
the  man,  his  sayings  and  doings,  which 
was  wholly  irresistible.     The  very  sight  of 
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liim,  with  his  blind  eye  and  missing  arm, 
told  what  he  had  suffered  in  his  country's 
service.  His  superb  self-confidence,  which 
more  than  once  put  the  telescope  to  the 
blind  eye,  but  which  the  event  never  failed 
to  justify,  extorted  admiration  even  where 
it  sometimes  compelled  censure.  Men 
never  ceased  to  marvel  at  the  imperious 
Avill  which,  while  weaker  men  were 
wavering,  clashed  down  its  unhesitating 
decision,  the  untiring  patience  which  for 
more  than  two  years  could  watch  and 
wait  for  the  opportunity  to  strike,  and  the 
dramatic  swiftness  of  his  movements  when 
the  time  for  action  had  come ;  while  his 
quick  generosity  to  his  foes,  and  his 
simple,  unaffected  piety  in  the  hour  of 
victory  appealed  to  the  deepest  instincts 
of  his  countrymen. 

Moreover,  the  greatness  of  !N"elson's 
services,  alike  to  our  own  country  and  to 
Europe,  will  hardly  be  questioned  even  by 
the  most  ardent  lover  of  peace.  How  the 
history  of  the  last  hundred  years  would 
liave  had  to  be  written,  had  not  the 
restless  ambition  of  the  first  Napoleon  been 
checkmated  by  a  force  mightier  than  his 
own,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say. 
That  it  would  have  been  greatly  changed, 
and  changed  for  the  worse,  few  English- 
men at  least  will  need  to  be  convinced. 
And  unquestionably  to  no  one  did  there 
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fall  a  greater  share  in  the  frustration  of 
Napoleon's  designs  than  to  Horatio  Xelson. 
Again  and  again  was  the  scheming  French- 
man utterly  foiled  by  the  tireless  vigilance 
of  our  great  seaman ;  and  had  his  general- 
ship by  sea  been  backed  by  equal  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies  by  land,  Napoleon 
might  have  been  utterly  crushed  loug 
before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  des- 
troyed the  French  fleet  in  Aboukir  Bay, 
and  ended  for  ever  Napoleon's  dreams  of  a 
supremacy  in  the  East.  To  the  attempt  to 
paralyze  the  commerce  of  this  "  nation  of 
shopkeepers "  he  answered  with  the  bom- 
bardment of  Copenhagen.  And  in  the 
very  hour  of  Bonaparte's  triumph  at  Ulm, 
Trafalgar  was  fought  and  won,  and  England 
gave  to  the  winds  her  last  fear  of  a  French 
invasion  of  her  shores.  One  may  loathe- 
with  all  his  soul,  as  the  present  writer 
does,  the  rant  of  Jingoism,  and  yet  recall 
with  thankful  pride  the  memory  of  exploits 
such  as  these. 

In  passing  this  eulogy  on  Nelson's 
services  to  the  nation,  I  must  not  be 
understood  to  be  expressing  approval 
of  all  his  actions,  public  or  private.  His 
sentiments  towards  the  French,  for  ex- 
ample, were  they  to  be  uttered  by  anyone 
in  his  position  to-day,  would  rightly  be 
regarded  as  foolish,  fanatical,  and  vulgar  to 
the  last  degree.  "  There  is  no  way  of  dealing 
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with  a  Frenchman,"  he  said  oncGj  "but  to 
knock  him  do\yn."  "I  always  was  of 
opinion,"  he  declared  on  another  occasion, 
"  have  ever  acted  up  to  it,  and  never  had 
any  reason  to  repent  it,  that  one  English- 
man was  equal  to  three  Frenchmen." 
"  There  are  three  things,  young  gentlemen, 
which  you  are  constantly  to  bear  in  mind," 
— these  were  his  instructions  to  his  mid- 
shipmen,— "first,  you  must  always  im- 
plicitly obey  orders,  without  attempting  to 
form  any  opinion  of  your  o^vn  respecting 
their  propriety.  Secondly,  you  must 
consider  every  man  your  enemy  who 
speaks  ill  of  your  king ;  and  thirdly,  you 
must  hate  a  Frenchman  as  you  do  the 
devil."  But  it  would  be  grossly  unfair 
to  judge  ISTelson  by  modern  standards 
in  a  matter  of  this  sort.  Happily  for  all 
of  us,  a  great  change  has  come  over  our 
relationship  towards  our  neighbours  across 
the  Channel.  In  kelson's  day,  however, 
and  long  after,  sentiments  such  as  those 
which  I  have  just  quoted  were  common 
among  all  classes  of  the  community. 
* 'Forgive  me,"  Nelson  wrote  to  a  corres- 
pondent, after  a  characteristic  outburst 
against  his  foes,  "but  my  mother  hated 
the  French."  Southey's  animus  against 
the  Frenchman  and  all  his  works  is  mani- 
fest on  every  page  of  his  story ;  and  every 
reader  of  Adam  Bede  will  remember  how 
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the  soul  of  Mr.  Craig  the  gardener  was 
filled  with  contempt  for  "  Bony "  and  all 
his  " mounseers "  :  "As  for  the  moun- 
seers,  you  may  skewer  half  a  dozen  of  'em 
at  once,  as  if  they  war  frogs," 

It  is  a  charge  of  a  very  different  character 
that  is  brought  against  Xelson  by  Southey 
in  connection  with  the  execution  of  Prince 
Francesco  Caraccioli,  a  younger  branch  of 
one  of  the  noblest  Neapolitan  families.^ 
The  true  history  of  this  incident,  and 
especially  of  that  "baneful  passion" — 
Ilfelson's  infatuated  attachment  to  the  wife 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton — which,  accord- 
ing to  Southey,  was  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
seems  to  be  involved  in  some  uncertainty. 
Southey  does  not  hesitate  to  condemn  his 
hero  in  the  strongest  possible  terms. 
Wordsworth  would  fain  have  let  the  world 
believe  that  in  J^elson  he  had  found  that 
high  ideal  which  he  has  drawn  for  us  in 
his  beautiful  lines  on  the  Character  of  the 
Happy  Warrior;  "but,"  he  writes,  in  his 
brief  introductory  note  to  the  poem,  "  his 
jDublic  life  was  stained  with  one  great 
crime,  so  that,  though  many  passages  of 
these  lines  were  suggested  by  what  was 
generally  known  as  excellent  in  his  conduct, 

^  In  all  the  literature  of  realism  is  there  any- 
thing quite  so  gruesome  as  the  story  which 
Southey  tells  of  Caraccioli's  corpse  floating 
upright  in  the  sea  ? 
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I  have  not  been  able  to  connect  his  name 
T;vith  the  poem  as  I  could  wish,  or  even  to 
think  of  him  with  satisfaction  in  reference 
to  the  idea  of  what  a  warrior  ought  to  be." 
And  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Nelson  in 
the  last  edition  of  CJiamhers^  EncydopcBdia, 
though  he  apparently  exonerates  him  from 
all  blame  in  the  Caraccioli  affair,  sums  up 
his  judgment  of  Lady  Hamilton  and  her 
relation  to  Nelson  in  these  terms:  "A 
woman  of  extreme  beauty,  winning  manners, 
and  shady  antecedents,  first  the  mistress 
and  then  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
she  enslaved  Nelson  by  her  charms,  and 
the  two  became  bound  by  a  liaison  which 
death  only  severed."  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  in  his  Ldfe  of  Words- 
worth,'^ declares  the  common  judgment — 
which  the  poet  accepted — to  be  erroneous, 
and  refers  us  to  certain  researches  of  Sir 
Nicolas  Nicolas,  which,  he  says,  —  with 
somewhat  unsatisfying  vagueness, — "have 
placed  Lord  Nelson's  connection  with  Lady 
Hamilton  in  an  unexpected  light."  It  is 
a  subject  upon  which  I  cannot  speak  with 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  authority;  but  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt  that  Nelson  was  the 
victim  of  an  unholy  passion.  It  is  another 
illustration  of  that  strange  divorce  of 
morality  from  religion,  against  which  the 
prophets  of  God  in  all  ages  have  protested, 
^  In  the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series. 
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that  the  man  who  could  send  home 
despatches  so  religious  in  their  tone  that 
even  Wilberforce  thought  they  would  have 
the  effect  of  leading  men  to  speak  more  of 
Providence,^  should  at  the  very  time  that 
he  was  penning  them  have  been  living  in 
an  illicit  union  with  another  man's  wife  ! 

This,  then,  is  the  man  whose  life  Southey 
has  written  with  such  beauty  and  simplicity, 
such  candour  and  justice.  Biography,  as 
Professor  Saintsbury  has  pointed  out,  falls 
naturally  into  two  classes  :  "  There  is  the 
biography  pure  and  simple,  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  materials  is  passed  through 
the  alembic  of  the  biographer,  and  in  which 
few  if  any  of  these  materials  appear,  except 
in  an  altered  and  digested  condition ;  and 
there  is  the  '  applied '  or  '  mixed '  biography, 
including  letters  from  and  to  the  hero, 
anecdotes  about  him,  and  the  like,  con- 
nected and  wrought  into  a  whole  by 
narrative  and  comment  of  the  author,  or, 
as  he  sometimes  calls  himself,  the  editor." 
It  is,  of  course,  to  the  former  class  that 
Southey's  Nelson  belongs,  and  of  that  class 
in  our  language  it  is,  by  almost  universal 
consent,  the  supreme  example.  "We 
greatly  doubt,"  said  Macaulay  in  1830, 
speaking  of  Southey's  Poems,  "whether 
they  will  be  read  fifty  years  hence."  The 
prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  and  the  poetry 
1  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  319. 
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forgotten;  but  the  Life  of  Nelson  still 
affords  to  multitudes  deKght  as  keen  as  it 
gave  to  Macaulay  himself.  By  it,  if  by  it 
alone,  its  author  has  secured  a  sure  if  not 
conspicuous  place  in  the  company  of  the 
Immortals. 

I  close  this  chapter  with  two  brief 
suggestions  :  (1)  The  book  should  be  read 
with  a  good  atlas  by  one's  side.  To  follow 
Xelson's  various  movements  from  point  to 
point  is  to  gain  immensely  in  the  clearness 
of  one's  impression  of  the  whole  narrative. 
(2)  Those  who  wish  to  make  a  beginning 
with  a  study  of  the  Poetry  of  Patriotism 
— one  of  the  interesting  byways  of  English 
literature  to  which  I  drew  attention  in  an 
earlier  chapter  ^ — should  make  the  follow- 
ing slight  addition  to  the  reading  for  this 
month :  Wordsworth's  Happy  Warrior ^ 
Campbell's  Battle  of  the  Baltic^  Mrs. 
Hemans'  Casabianca,  and  F.  T.  Palgrave's 
Trafalgar  (from  that  author's  Vision  of 
England). 

^  See  also  p.  131. 


STANLEY'S  "LIFE  OF  ARNOLD." i 

Three  times  has  Arnold  of  Rugby  been 
painted  for  us,  and  each  time  by  a  master 
hand :  by  his  own  son,  Matthew  Arnold, 
in  his  poem,  Rugby  Chajjel ;  by  an 
"old  boy"  (Thomas  Hughes),  in  Tom 
BroicTi's  Scliool  Days;  and  by  the  late 
Dean  Stanley,  another  old  boy,  in  the 
Life  and  Correspondence.  Each  of  these 
productions  is  in  its  way  unique.  The 
first  is  one  of  the  few  great  elegies  of 
which  English  literature  can  boast;  the 
second  is  one  of  the  best  boys'  books  ever 
written;  while  the  third  is  by  universal 
consent  in  the  front  rank  of  English 
biography.  It  is  with  the  last  of  these 
alone  that  we  are  just  now  specially  con- 
cerned, but  no  reader  of  the  Life  should 
fail  to  read  along  with  it  both  the  poem 
and  the  story. ^ 

^  Ward  and  Lock's  Minerva  Library,  2s. 

^  J/.  Arnold's  Poems  (complete),  7s.  6d. ;  Selec- 
tions (Golden  Treasury  Series),  2s.  6d.  (nett) ; 
ToTn  Brown's  School  Days,  2s.  6d.,  cheap  ed.,  6d. 

All  published  by  Macniillan, 
73 
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This  brief  chapter  will  probably  best 
answer  its  purpose  as  an  introduction  to 
Stanley's  volume,  not  by  any  attempted 
outline  of  Arnold's  career,  but  by  suggest- 
ing one  or  two  points  of  view  from  which 
it  may  be  studied. 

I.  Arnold  the  ScHooLiLASiER. 
Arnold  was  a  born  teacher ;  as  he  said 
himself,  "he  could  hardly  live  without 
tuition."  Xo  man  has  influenced  so  pro- 
foundly the  public-school  life  of  England ; 
and  his  influence  was  almost  wholly  for 
good.  Of  the  details  of  his  school-system 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak ;  Stanley  has 
told  them  with  great  fulness  in  the  third 
chapter  of  his  book.  But  let  this  be  noted : 
Arnold  scouted  utterly  the  idea  which, 
until  the  time  of  his  installation  at  Rugby, 
prevailed  almost  universally  in  the  great 
public  schools — that  the  chief  end  of  a 
schoolmaster  was  to  turn  out  good  scholars, 
that,  as  Dr.  Mozley  puts  it,  "  the  particular 
use  of  a  school  was  to  teach  a  boy  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  not  religion,  and  that  if 
the  former  only  was  learnt,  that  was  the 
boy's  and  not  the  schoolmaster's  lookout." 
Arnold  went  to  Rugby  with  a  fixed  resolve 
to  change  all  that.  "It  is  not  necessary," 
he  said  once,  speaking  to  the  whole  school 
after  he  had  been  compelled  to  send  away 
several  boys — and  the   words    strike    the 
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keynote  of  his  whole  system  of  school 
government — *'it  is  not  necessary  that 
this  should  be  a  school  of  three  hundred, 
or  one  hundred,  or  of  fifty  boys ;  but  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  a  school  of 
Christian  gentlemen."  It  was  in  the  same 
spirit  that  in  the  higher  forms  "any 
attempt  at  further  proof  of  an  assertion 
was  immediately  checked  : — '  If  you  say 
so,  that  is  quite  enough  —  of  course  I 
believe  your  word ; '  and  there  grew  up 
in  consequence  a  general  feeling  that  'it 
was  a  shame  to  tell  Arnold  a  lie — he 
always  believes  one.'"  When  the 
chaplaincy  of  the  school  fell  vacant,  he 
himself  applied  for  the  post,  for  he  held 
that  the  religious  training  of  the  boys  was 
an  essential  part  of  his  work,  and  ought 
not  to  be  taken  out  of  his  hands.  At 
the  same  time  he  refused  the  additional 
stipend,  lest  his  motives  in  seeking  the 
office  should  be  open  to  misconstruction. 
Such  was  the  man  who  for  fourteen  years 
influenced  at  this  most  impressionable  age 
the  three  hundred  boys  and  youths  who 
were  annually  under  his  care.  Is  it  easy 
to  exaggerate  the  debt  which  not  they 
only  but  his  countrymen  as  a  whole  owe 
to  Arnold  the  schoolmaster  % 

II.  Arnold  the  Thinker. 
But  Arnold  was  more  than  a  school- 
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master.  The  questions  of  the  day — social, 
political,  religious  —  moved  him  deeply, 
and  for  good  or  for  evil  he  contributed 
largely  to  the  discussion  of  most  of  them. 
Dr.  Mozley,  in  his  essay  on  Arnold,  says  : 
"  Would  that  Arnold  had  stuck  to  his 
natural  department  and  not  left  it  for  the 
open  world — the  arena  of  theology!"^ 
That  is  a  wish  natural  enough  on  the 
lips  of  a  High  Churchman ;  others 
probably  do  not  share  it.  Dr.  Arnold, 
like  every  other  earnest  man,  had  his 
dreams  and  visions  which  came  to  naught, 
— deserved  to  come  to  naught,  if  you 
like, — nevertheless,  for  twenty  years  his 
was  one  of  the  strongest  personal  forces 
on  the  side  of  national  righteousness  and 
reasonable  religion.  "He  has  formed  no 
school,"  says  Mozley.  Be  it  so;  what 
then  1  Because  within  two  years  ^  of  his 
death  men  did  not  go  about  crying,  "  We 
of  Arnold,"  shall  we  say  that  already  his 
influence  was  a  spent  force?  Visitors  to 
Edinburgh  often  express  their  astonish- 
ment that  in  that  city  of  monuments  there 
was  till  the  other  day  none  to  the  memory 

^  Mozley's  Essays  Historical  and  Theological, 
vol.  ii.  p.  67.  The  -svliole  essay  is  well  worth 
reading,  for,  as  Dr.  Dale  says,  Mozley  is  better 
worth  reading  when  he  is  wrong  than  most  other 
men  are  when  they  are  right. 

^  Arnold  died  in  1842 ;  Mozley's  essay  was 
written  in  1844. 

6 
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of  John  Knox.  Fools,  and  blind  !  John 
Knox's  monument  is  everywhere,  in  the 
Reformed  Churches  which  by  the  grace 
of  God  were  the  work  of  his  hands.  And 
Arnold,  though  dead,  yet  speaketh  in  the 
broader  and  nobler,  because  truer,  concep- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  which  are  now  the 
commonplaces  of  every  religious  thinker. 

Though  refusing  to  attach  himself  to 
any  party,  political  or  ecclesiastical,  and 
despite  one  or  two  indications  of  a  curious 
admixture  of  conservatism,  Arnold's  mind 
was  distinctly  of  the  "  liberal "  order.  He 
had  no  patience  with  politicians  who  re- 
fused reform  till  they  were  threatened 
with  revolution,  who  would  only  wake  up 
when,  as  he  said,  "the  mustard  poultices 
were  put  to  their  feet."  "  There  is  nothing 
so  revolutionary,"  he  said  once,  "  because 
there  is  nothing  so  unnatural  and  so  con- 
vulsive to  society,  as  the  strain  to  keep 
things  fixed,  when  all  the  world  is,  by  the 
very  law  of  its  creation,  in  eternal  progress." 
It  was  the  same  feeling  that  led  him  to 
urge  clergymen  "steadily  to  observe  the 
evils  of  the  time  and  preach  fearlessly 
against  them."  "I  cannot  understand," 
he  cried,  "  what  is  the  good  of  a  national 
Church,  if  it  be  not  to  Christianize  the 
nation  and  introduce  the  principles  of 
Christianity  into  men's  social  and  civil 
relations." 
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In  his  general  attitude  towards  religious 
questions,  Arnold  pleased  neither  the 
!Newmanites  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the 
Evangelicals  on  the  other.  "If  I  had 
two  necks,"  he  used  to  say,  "I  should 
stand  a  good  chance  of  being  hanged  by 
both  sides."  The  Evangelicals  thought 
him  "rationalistic";  he  thought  them 
narrow,  cultivating  the  emotional  life,  but 
leaving  the  intellect  "a  fallow  field  for 
ail  unsightly  creeds  to  flourish  in."i  As 
for  the  Il^ewmanites,  Arnold  was  to  them 
the  very  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of 
"liberalism,"  which  they  abhorred  ;  while 
he  on  his  part  treated  their  teaching  con- 
cerning Eaptism,  Apostolic  Succession, 
etc.,  with  the  most  absolute  contempt,  and 
could  scarce  bring  himself  even  seriously 
to  discuss  their  arguments.  Sacerdotalism 
and  bibliolatry  never  met  a  more  inveterate 
foe  than  they  found  in  Dr.  Arnold.  And 
yet,  combined  with  that  spirit  of  bold  and 
fearless  inquiry  which  so  often  angered 
his  opponents  and  sometimes  made  even 
his  friends  catch  their  breath,  there  was 
the  most  reverent,  unquestioning  faith  in 
the  Scriptures,  the  most  loyal,  unwavering 

^  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  Arnold's  eyes  mere  cleverness,  apart  from 
goodness,  was  of  the  devil.  His  ideal  was,  "the 
inquiring  love  of  truth  going  along  with  the  lovo 
of  goodness." 
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devotion  to  Jesus  Christ.  If  at  times  he 
Bpoke  slightingly  of  the  Creeds  or  the 
Fathers,  it  was  because  he  refused  to  allow- 
either  to  come  between  him  and  the  Word 
of  God.  In  narrating  the  legends  in  his 
History  of  Rome^  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  use  a  simple  and  antiquated  form  of 
language,  he  was  fearful  lest  he  should 
approach  too  nearly  to  the  style  of  the 
English  Bible ;  for,  said  he,  "  no  one  can 
deprecate  more  than  I  do  anything  like 
a  trivial  use  of  that  language,  which  should 
be  confined  to  one  subject  only."  • 

III.  Arnold  the  Man. 
And  the  man  was  greater,  far  greater, 
than  either  the  schoolmaster  or  the  thinker. 
For  once  we  may  agree  with  Dr.  Mozley  : 
"His  great  forte  and  secret  of  influence 
was  himself."  As  Eobertson  of  Brighton 
said,  he  was  "a  man,  every  inch  of 
him."  He  stands  before  us  as  the  very- 
ideal  of  Christian  manliness,  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  woman,  yet  with  the 
strength  of  a  giant;  "sworn,"  like  Eling 
Arthur's  noble  knights,  "  to  vows  of  utter 
hardihood,  utter  gentleness."  He  had  all 
the  "radiant  vigour,"  the  joy  of  living,  of 
one  of  his  own  schoolboys.^     "It  is  ever 

^  Dr.  Mozley,  oddly  enough,  thinks  Arnold's 
character  "too  joyous,  too  luxuriant,"  etc.  See 
some   excellent  remarks  on  the   subject  in   Dr. 
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my  thought,''  he  might  have  said  with 
Carlyle,  "that  the  most  God-fearing  man 
should  be  the  most  blithe  man." 

Seasons  impaired  not  the  ray 

Of  thy  buoyant  cheerfulness  clear. 

Yet,  mingling  with  this  spirit  of  cheer- 
fulness and  dominant  over  all  the  life  was 
his  intense  seriousness  and  earnestness. 
He,  if  any  man,  was  of  those 

Whom  a  thirst 
Ardent,  unquenchable,  fires, 
Not  ^vith  the  crowd  to  be  spent, 
Not  without  aim  to  go  round 
In  an  eddy  of  purposeless  dust, 
Efifort  unmeaning  and  vain. 

And  it  was  this  spirit  of  "  moral  thought- 
fulness  "  (to  use  his  own  favourite  phrase) 
which,  above  everything,  he  sought  to 
create  within  his  pupils.  Xot,  indeed, 
that  he  "  turned  out  a  set  of  young  square- 
toes,  who  wore  long-fingered  black  gloves, 
and  talked  with  a  snuffle."  "  He  taught 
us,"  says  his  pupil,  ]Mr.  Hughes,  "  that  in 
this  wonderful  world  no  boy  or  man  can 
tell  which  of  his  actions  is  indifferent  and 
which  not;  that  by  a  thoughtless  word 
or  look  we  may  lead  astray  a  brother  for 
whom  Christ  died.  He  taught  us  that 
life  is  a  whole,  made  up   of   actions  and 

Dale's  Laics  of  (Tkrist  for  Common  Life,  p. 
227. 
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thoughte  and  longings,  great  and  small, 
noble  and  ignoble ;  therefore  the  only  true 
wisdom  is  to  bring  the  whole  life  into 
obedience  to  Him  whose  world  we  live  in, 
and  who  has  purchased  us  with  His  blood ; 
and  that  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  what- 
soever we  do,  we  are  to  do  all  in  His  name 
and  to  His  glory." 

One  incident  from  the  closing  days  of 
Arnold's  life,  which  will  show  better  than 
any  words  of  mine  what  manner  of  man 
he  was,  I  mention  without  comment,  in 
the  words  of  F.  W.  Robertson,  who  was 
himself  a  student  at  Oxford  at  the  time  of 
which  he  speaks :  "  You  will  all  recollect 
how  in  his  earlier  life  Arnold  was  covered 
with  suspicion  and  obloquy ;  how  the  wise 
men  of  his  day  charged  him  with  latitudin- 
arianism,  and  I  know  not  with  how  many 
other  heresies.  But  the  public  opinion 
altered,  and  he  came  to  Oxford  and  read 
lectures  on  Modern  History.  Such  a 
scene  had  not  been  seen  in  Oxford  before. 
The  lecture  room  was  too  small ;  all 
adjourned  to  the  Oxford  theatre ;  and  all 
that  was  most  brilliant,  all  that  was  most 
wise  and  most  distinguished,  gathered 
together  there.  He  walked  up  to  the 
rostrum  with  a  quiet  step  and  manly 
dignity.  Those  who  had  loved  him  when 
all  the  world  despised  him,  felt  that  at 
last  the  hour  of  their  triumph  had  come. 
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But  there  was  something  deeper  than  any- 
personal  triumph  they  could  enjoy ;  and 
those  who  saw  him  then  will  not  soon 
forget  the  lesson  read  to  them  by  his  calm, 
dignified,  simple  step — a  lesson  teaching 
them  the  utter  worthlessness  of  unpopu- 
larity or  of  popularity  as  a  test  of  man- 
hood's worth." 

0  strong  soul,  by  what  shore 
Tarriest  thou  now  ?    For  that  force 
Surely  has  not  been  left  vain  ! 
Somewhere,  surely,  afar 
111  the  sounding  labour-house  vast 
Of  being,  is  practised  that  strength 
Zealous,  beneficent,  firm. 


TREYELYAN'S  "LIFE  OF 
MACAULAY."! 

There  are  few  of  our  great  prose  writers 
Avhose  work  has  been  so  variously  estimated 
as  that  of  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay. 
During  his  lifetime,  and  for  some  years 
after  his  death,  the  current  ran  very  deep 
and  strong  in  his  favour.  Of  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  marked  change,  and  in 
many  quarters  now  it  is  the  fashion  to 
decry  Macaulay.  What  his  final  place  in 
English  literature  will  be,  it  is  not  yet 
easy  to  say ;  probably  both  the  first 
estimate  and  the  last  will  need  to  be  re- 
vised. But  this  is  a  question  with  which 
we  are  not  now  concerned.  The  subject 
of  this  chapter  is  the  life,  not  the  writ- 
ings, of  Macaulay;  or,  at  least,  the  writ- 
ings only  in  so  far  as  they  illustrate  and 
help  us  to  understand  the  life.  We  are 
under  no  obligation,  therefore,  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  many  and  difficult 
questions  which  centre  around  the  name 
of  Macaulay,  the  Historian  and  Essayist ; 

^  Longmans,  2s.  6d. 
8S 
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ours  is  the    simpler   and   more  congenial 
task  of  estimating  the  ]SIan. 

The  Man — yet  to  some  of  us  he  seems 
rather  a  portent,  a  prodigy,  a  phenomenon. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  a  boy,  scarcely 
out  of  frocks,  writing  hymns  without 
number,  1  a  paper  to  convert  the  people  of 
Travancore  to  Christianity,  an  epitome  of 
Universal  History  from  the  Creation  to 
the  present  time,  and  above  all  "  an  heroic 
poem,  to  be  called,  '  Olaus  the  Great,  or 
the  Conquest  of  Mona,'  in  which,  after  the 
manner  of  Virgil,  he  might  introduce  in 
prophetic  song  the  future  fortunes  of  the 
family  "  1  This  early  passion  for  literature 
never  failed  him.  Xine  years  before  his 
death,  he  counted  his  books,  and  found 
they  numbered  about  seven  thousand,  and 
before  long  he  calculated  they  would 
reach  ten  thousand.  Probably  no  such 
greedy  devourer  of  printed  matter  ever 
lived.  He  read  everywhere — on  the  sea, 
in  Surrey  lanes,  in  London  streets.  He 
read  everything.  Here  is  one  typical  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  written  when  he  was 
en  route  for  India :  "  Except  at  meals,  I 
hardly  exchanged  a  word  with  any  human 
being.  .  .  .  During  the  whole  voyage,  I 
read  with  keen  and  increasing  enjoyment. 
I  devoured  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian, 

^  Pronounced  by  Hannah  More  to  be  * '  quite 
extraordinary  for  such  a  baby." 
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French,  and  English;  folios,  quartos, 
octavos,  and  duodecimos."  And  what  he 
read  he  remembered.  Any  fool,  he  declared, 
could  repeat  his  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
backwards.  If  every  copy  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  had  been  lost,  Macaulay  could 
have  re- written  it.  Crossing  the  Irish  Sea 
one  night,  when  it  was  too  rough  for  him 
to  read,  he  actually  repeated  to  himself 
one  half  of  Paradise  Lost !  But  even 
with  this  portentous  memory  to  come  and 
go  upon,  Macaulay  let  nothing  take  the 
place  of  hard  work.  His  industry  was 
indeed  prodigious.  The  unwearied  dili- 
gence with  which  he  toiled — to  take  but 
two  examples — at  the  Indian  Penal  Code, 
and  his  great  History  of  England^  is  only 
one  illustration  more  of  the  truth  that, 
define  "genius"  as  we  may,  there  is  no 
winning  the  first  prizes  in  life  without 
"an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains." 

With  gifts  such  as  these  every  student 
of  Macaulay's  works  was  already  more  or 
less  familiar.  The  writer,  alike  in  his 
weakness  and  strength,  we  knew.  But  it 
was  left  to  Sir  George  Trevelyan  in  his 
admirable  biography — counted  by  so  pene- 
trating a  critic  as  Dr.  Garnett  ^  as  one  of 
the  gems  of  modern  biographical  literature 
— to  reveal  to  us  the  geniality,  the  tender- 
ness, the  unselfishness,  the  uprightness, 
^  Hcigii  of  Qiieen  Victoria,  ii.  478. 
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the  wholly  lovable  nature  of  the  man 
himself.  Macaulay  was  never  a  father, 
yet  children  found  in  him  the  very  best  of 
playmates ;  he  would  frolic  with  them  by 
the  hour,  and  never  grow  weary.  The 
picture  of  the  merciless  reviewer,  who  beat 
Croker  black  and  blue  and  flayed  alive 
poor  Kobert  Montgomery,  enacting  robbers 
and  tigers  in  a  den  of  newspapers  behind 
a  sofa,  is  a  subject  for  contemplation. 
And  what  could  be  more  beautiful  than 
Macaulay's  relation,  maintained  to  the 
very  last,  to  the  members  of  his  own 
family  circle  ?  A  favourite  in  society, 
where  his  ready  wit,  his  gay  and  brilliant 
talk  made  him  always  the  centre  of 
attraction,  he  never  wore  the  mask  of 
dulness  when  he  crossed  the  threshold  of 
his  own  home.  To  his  father,  Zachary 
Macaulay,  he  was  always  a  faithful  and 
dutiful  son,  difficult,  it  must  be  admitted, 
as  his  part  often  was.^  For  his  mother 
and  sisters  his  affection  was  tender  and 
deep,  and  not  wanting  in  expression. ^ 
When  financial  disaster  fell  upon  the 
home  of  his  childhood,  he  set  himself, 
with  no  thought  of  self-sacrifice,  bravely 
to  retrieve  the  misfortune.  And  when 
ere  long  success  came,  and  the  name  of 
Macaulay  was  in  everybody's  mouth,  his 

1  See  especially  letter  to  his  father,  p.  69. 

2  See  letter,  p.  73. 
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first  thoughts  were  always  of  those  whom 
he  loved.  "  It  is  happy  for  me,"  he  writes 
to  his  sister,  "that  ambition  has  in  my 
mind  been  softened  into  a  kind  of  domestic 
feeling,  and  that  affection  has  at  least  as 
much  to  do  as  vanity  with  my  wish  to 
distinguish  myself."  Xor  does  it  seem 
that  Macaulay's  phenomenal  success  ever 
led  him  into  an  over-weening  estimate  of 
his  own  abilities.  His  dogmatism  and 
"  cocksureness "  ^  have  often  been  criti- 
cized ;  yet  ^Nlacaulay  cannot  fairly  be 
charged  with  vanity ;  he  knew  his 
strength,  as  all  strong  men  do;  he  knew 
also  his  limitations,  and  he  was  not  too 
proud  to  acknowledge  them.^ 

Xor  were  the  sterner  virtues  wanting  in 
Macaulay's  character.  His  patriotism  was 
deep  and  intense.  No  Jew  ever  loved  his 
little  strip  of  land  by  the  Great  Sea,  nor 
any  Athenian  of  old  "the  dear  city  of  the 
Violet  Crown,"  more  passionately  than  did 
Macaulay  his   native   land.     He  believed 

^  Sydney  Smith  used  to  say  he  wished  he  was 
as  snre  of  anything  as  Tom  Macaulay  was  of 
everything. 

^  Some  of  his  * '  limitations  "  were  of  a  very 
curious  character.  His  musical  sensibilities,  for 
instance,  were  nil.  The  only  authentic  instance 
on  record  of  Macaulay's  having  known  one  tune 
fi'om  another,  so  says  his  biographer,  was  when 
he  once  heard  a  band  play  "The  Campbells  are 
coming.'"' 
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in  England,  in  England's  greatness,  and 
in  England's  mission,  and  to  this  is  due  in 
no  small  measure  the  immense  popularity 
■which  as  a  historian  he  has  enjoyed.  His 
political  honour  was  unimpeachable. 
Through  the  hot  and  dusty  ways  of  party 
strife  he  kept  a  stainless  record.  In  the 
early  days  of  his  parhamentary  care^,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  once  reduced  so  low  as  to 
be  compelled  to  sell  the  gold  medals  which 
he  had  gained  at  Cambridge,  he  yet  voted 
for  a  measure  which  he  believed  to  be  just, 
though  it  deprived  him,  without  a  penny 
compensation,  of  an  ojB&ce  worth  ^900  a 
year.  In  1847  he  was  content  to  lose  his 
seat  in  Parliament  altogether  rather  than 
stoop  to  the  degradation  of  a  poHtical 
time-server. 

"Whatever  record  leap  to  light, 
He  never  shall  be  shamed. 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  Macaulay's 
biographer  has  written  his  life,  and  time 
has  fully  justified  his  confidence.  Yet, 
that  there  are  points  in  Mac^lay's 
character  open  to  question  and  blame,  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  does  not  attempt  to 
conceal.  The  rough,  pistolling  ways  of 
which  even  in  his  schooldays  his  father 
complained,  were  never  wholly  cured. 
He  could  be  vehement  and  harsh,  even 
to   vindictiveness.      With    all    his    sfood 
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nature  and  generosity  he  certainly  did  not 
always  err  on  the  side  of  magnanimity  in 
his  treatment  of  opponents — in  the  case  of 
Lord  Brougham,  for  instance,  and  the 
unhappy  Montgordery. 

But  Macaulay's  gravest  defect  has  yet 
to  be  named.  Let  Mr.  Morley  characterize 
it  for  us  in  an  extract  from  his  admirable 
essay :  ^  "  We  can  picture  Macaulay  talking, 
or  making  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  buried  in  a  book,  or  scour- 
ing his  library  for  references,  or  covering 
his  blue  foolscap  with  dashing  periods, 
or  accentuating  his  sentences,  and  barbing 
his  phrases  ;  but  can  anybody  think  of  him 
as  meditating,  as  modestly  pondering  and 
wondering,  as  possessed  for  so  much  as  ten 
minutes  by  that  spirit  of  inwardness  which 
has  never  been  wholly  wanting  in  any  of 
those  kings  and  princes  of  literature  with 
whom  it  is  good  for  men  to  sit  in  counsel  1 " 

This  is  practically  the  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  the  critics.  "The  serious  flaw  in 
Macaulay's  mind,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone,^ 
"was  want  of  depth."  Says  Mr.  Cotter 
Morison,  "  He  is  not  one  of  those  writers 
whom  we  seek  '  when  our  light  is  low/ 
telling  us  of  the  things  which  belong  unto 
our   peace." ^       "An    emphatic,    hottish, 

1  Miscellanies,  i.  273.  -  Gleanings,  ii.  295. 

^  Macaulay  (Enghsli  Men  of  Letters  Series), 
p.  185. 
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really  forcible  person,  but  unhappily 
■witbout  divine  idea : "  this  is  Carlyle's 
terse  summing  up.^  Of  the  justice  of 
these  criticisms  there  can  be  doubt; 
Macaulay,  with  characteristic  candour,  has 
almost  invited  them.  Take,  for  instance, 
some  of  his  literary  judgments.  Of  Saint 
Augustine's  Confessions  he  said  :  "The 
book  is  not  without  interest.  But  he 
expresses  himself  in  the  style  of  a  field- 
preacher."  Equally  inaccessible  to  his 
thought  were  the  deepest  things  in 
Bunyan's  Grace  Abounding',  what  these 
good  men  called  their  "experience,"  he 
knew  nothing  of.  Even  "Wordsworth  he 
could  hardly  tolerate — "flimsy  phil- 
osophy," "crazy,  mystical  metaphysics," 
"flat,  prosaic  twaddle,"  are  some  of  the 
entries  in  his  diary  after  reading  the 
Prelude, 

Of  a  piece  with  all  this  is  the  almost 
brutal  frankness  with  which  he  expressed 
his  hearty  contempt  for  all  high  specula- 
tion and  philosophy  whatsoever.  "For 
our  part,"  he  declared,  "  if  we  are  forced 
to  make  our  choice  between  the  first 
shoemaker  and  the  author  of  the  three 
books  on  Anger,  we  pronounce  for  the 
shoemaker."  In  the  same  way  the  deep 
problems  of  religion  he  put  far  from  him. 
Did  ever  any  man  read  so  widely  and  yet 
1  Early  Life,  by  J.  A.  Froude,  ii.  238. 
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feel  so  lightly  "  the  riddle  of  the  painful 
earth  "  1  Once  during  a  political  candida- 
ture, the  query  of  an  injudicious  elector 
won  from  him  the  simple  declaration, 
"  Gentlemen,  I  am'a  Christian."  Exactly 
what  meaning  we  are  to  attach  to  the  word, 
the  Life,  owing  to  the  habitual  reserve 
which  Macaulay  maintained  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  does  not  permit  us  to  say ; 
"but  there  are  passages" — I  quote  from 
Mr.  Gladstone,^  and  the  words  are  in- 
teresting, both  as  a  criticism  of  Macaulay, 
and  for  the  light  which  they  throw  on 
the  mind  of  the  writer — "  which  suggest  a 
doubt  whether  he  had  completely  wrought 
the  Christian  dogma,  with  all  its  lessons 
and  all  its  consolations,  into  the  texture  of 
his  mind,  and  whether  he  had  opened  for 
himself  the  springs  of  improvement  and 
of  delight  which  so  many  have  found  and 
will  ever  find  in  it."  Macaulay's  reserve 
on  religious  subjects  may  have  been  in 
large  part  the  reactic«i  from  the  godly,  but 
not  always  timely,  admonitions  of  his 
father  in  early  life.  But  there  is  more  in 
it  than  this;  perha;ps  Macaulay  was  too 
successful.  He  knew  none  of  the  "enlarge- 
ment "  which  comes,  and  can  only  come, 
through  "distress."  "All  he  toijched 
turned  into  gems  and  gold."  "His,"  says 
Sir  George  Trevelyan,  "was  one  of  the 
^  Glecmings.  ii.  284. 
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happiest  lives  that  has  ever  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  a  biographer  to  record."  Yes,  but 
what  if  it  is  only  to  those  who  have  them- 
selves passed  through  the  Yalley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death  that  it  is  given  to  bring 
light  to  us  that  sit  in  darkness,  and  to 
guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace  1 


CARLYLE'S  "LIFE  OF  JOHN 
STERLING."  1 

John  Sterling  belongs  to  that  select  few, 
of  whom  also  are  Edward  King  and  Arthur 
Hallam,  who  owe  their  immortality  to  their 
friendships.  King,  Hallam,  Sterling — not 
one  of  them  would  have  lived  in  men's 
minds  for,  at  most,  more  than  a  generation 
or  two ;  but  Milton's  Lycidas  and  Tenny- 
son's In  Memoriam  and  Carlyle's  biography 
have  built  for  each  of  them  monumentum 
aere  perennius. 

Sterling's  own  work  was  inconsiderable. 
His  brief  life  was  a  long  flight  or  series  of 
flights  from  death ;  and  when,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-eight,  the  unequal  struggle  was 
ended,  of  "  things  done  "  there  was  little 
to  be  shown.  A  novel,  which  perhaps  not 
twenty  persons  living  ever  read,  and  of 
which  perhaps  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
have  never  even  heard;  a  few  poems,  to 
which  from  the  day  of  their  publication  until 
now  the  public  have  refused  to  give  any 
heed  whatsoever ;  and  the  two  basketfuls 
^  Chapman  &  Hall,  Is. 

08 
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of  fragments  carefully  gathered  by  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Hare — this  is  the  sum  total 
of  John  Sterling's  literary  doings ;  and 
though  he  made  a  few  experiments  in 
other  fields,  outside  of  literature  he  did 
nothing.  It  "would  really  seem,  as  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury  says,^  as  if  "there  was 
simply  not  enough  substance  in  him ''"  for 
a  biography. 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  not  do  Sterling 
an  injustice.  We  need  not  deny  him  his 
own  full  number  of  inches  because  it  is 
his  good  fortune  to  have  Carlyle's  giant 
shoulders  to  stand  upon.  To  dub  Sterling 
*'  a  rather  poor  creature,"  "  an  affluent 
consumptive  dawdler,"  "not  unamiable 
nor  ungifted,  but  with  no  great  originality 
in  him,  and  without  the  slightest  capacity 
for  taking  trouble,  in  order  to  make  up  for 
the  lack  of  originality,"  as  Professor 
Saintsbury  does,  is  not  only,  as  he  himself 
half  admits,  "  brutal,"  it  is  positively  unjust 
and  untrue.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
when  both  Carlyle  and  Tennyson  were 
prophesying,  for  the  most  part  to  a  heed- 
less and  perverse  generation,  Sterling  was 
among  the  first  to  recognise  their  true 
genius.  To  the  Westminster,  then  edited 
by  John  Stuart  Mill,  Sterling  in  1839 
contributed  an  article  on  Carlyle,  of  which 
the   latter  writes   as  follows :   "  What  its 

^  Macmillaris  Magazine,  June  1S92,  p.  105. 
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effect  on  the  public  was  I  knew  not,  and 
know  not;  but  remember  well,  and  may 
here  be  permitted  to  acknowledge,  the 
deep  silent  joy,  not  of  a  weak  or  ignoble 
nature,  which  it  gave  to  myself  in  my  then 
mood  and  situation;  as  it  well  might. 
The  first  generous  human  recognition, 
expressed  with  heroic  emphasis  and  clear 
conviction,  visible  amid  its  fiery  exaggera- 
tion, that  one's  poor  battle  in  this  world  is 
not  quite  a  mad  and  futile,  that  it  is 
perhaps  a  worthy  and  manful  one,  which 
will  come  to  something  yet ;  this  fact  is  a 
memorable  one  in  every  history ;  and  for 
me  Sterling,  often  enough  the  stiff  gain- 
sayer  in  our  private  communings,  was  the 
doer  of  this."  Moreover,  though  the  read- 
ing world  has  never  taken  kindly  to 
Sterling's  poetry,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
so  great  a  poet  as  Wordsworth  himself 
expressed  the  sincerest  admiration  of  it.^ 

1  ""When  we  told  him  [Wordsworth]  who  had 
been  the  genius  of  those  bright  starry  evenings, 
he  said,  '  John  Sterling  ;  oh,  he  has  written  many 
very  beautiful  poems  himself ;  some  of  them  I 
greatly  admire.  How  is  he  now  ?  I  heard  that 
he  was  in  poor  health.'  When  told:  'Dead  !' 
he  exclaimed  ;  '  that  is  a  loss  to  his  friends,  his 
country,  and  his  age.  A  man  of  such  learning 
and  piety  ! '  .  .  .  And  the  poor  old  man  seemed 
really  affected.  He  said,  '  I  was  just  going  to 
have  sent  him  a  message  by  you  to  say  how  much 
I  had  been  admiring  his  poetry.'" — Journals  of 
Caroline  J.  Fox. 
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And  Carlyle,  whose  friendship  never  made 
him  blind  to  his  friend's  limitations,  says 
of  "  those  poor  Two  Volumes  "  referred  to 
above,  "  He  that  reads  them  will  not 
wholly  lose  his  time,  nor  rise  with  a 
malison  instead  of  a  blessing  on  the  writer. 
Here  actually  is  a  real  seer-glance,  of  some 
compass,  into  the  world  of  our  day.  .  . 
I  have  known  considerable  temporary  re- 
putations gained,  considerable  piles  of 
temporary  guineas,  with  loud  reviewing 
and  the  like  to  match,  on  a  far  less  basis 
than  lies  in  those  two  volumes." 

But  the  most  conclusive  reply  to  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury's  contemptuous  verdict 
is  surely  to  be  found  in  the  troops  of 
friends  of  whom,  for  so  many  years, 
Sterling  was  the  radiant  centre.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  poor  weakling  of  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury's  imagination  should 
have  been  to  Thomas  Carlyle  what  we 
know  John  Sterling  to  have  been  ?  Above 
all,  is  it  conceivable  that  of  such  a  man 
Carlyle  could  have  written  such  a  biography 
as  even  the  Professor  admits  this  volume 
to  be  ?  John  Stuart  Mill  was  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  lapse  into  hysterics,  but 
this  is  how  he  writes  to  Mr.  Robert  Barclay 
Fox  of  Falmouth  in  1842 :  "I  feel  impelled 
to  write  to  you  ...  to  condole  with  you 
on  the  loss  which  Sterling's  going  abroad 
is  to  you,  and  on  the  anxiety  which  after  so 
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much  longer  and  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  him  than  you  had  had  when  I  last  saw 
you,  I  am  sure  you  must  feel  about  a  life 
and  health  so  precious  both  to  all  who 
know  him  and  to  the  world.  It  is  a  cruel 
thing  that  the  hope  of  his  being  able  to 
live  even  at  Falmouth  and  be  capable  of 
work,  without  the  periodical  necessity  of 
going  abroad,  should  be  thus  blighted 
when  it  seemed  so  fortunately  realized.  I 
fear  not  so  much  for  his  bodily  state  as  for 
his  spirits.  It  is  so  hard  for  an  active 
mind  like  his  to  reconcile  itself  to  com- 
parative idleness,  and  to  what  he  considers 
as  uselessness,  only,  however,  from  his  in- 
ability to  persuade  himself  of  the  whole 
amount  of  the  good  which  his  society,  his 
correspondence,  and  the  very  existence  of 
such  a  man  diffuses  through  the  world. 
If  he  did  but  know  the  moral  and  even 
intellectual  influence  which  he  exercises 
without  writing  or  publishing  anything, 
he  would  think  it  quite  worth  living  for, 
even  if  he  were  never  to  be  capable  of 
writing  again." 

After  such  a  tribute  as  this,  it  surely 
needs  not  to  be  said  that  Sterling  is  a  man 
worth  knowing  for  his  own  sake.  But  to 
know  Sterling  is  to  know,  or  at  least  to 
get  an  introduction  to,  a  hundred  men  of 
light  and  leading.  This  is  one  of  the 
delights   of    his    biography  —  doors   into 
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charmed  circles  open  on  every  side.  We 
get  a  peep  into  the  editor's  room  of  the 
youthful  Athenceum  and  of  the  redoubtable 
Times.  We  sit  in  the  Union  Club  at 
Cambridge,  or  later,  in  the  Sterling  Club, 
and  listen  to  Maurice  and  Trench  and 
Kemble  and  Spedding  and  Yenables  and 
Buller  and  Milnes — all  men  of  Sterling's 
"set."  We  visit  Highgate  and  hear 
Coleridge  talk  "  with  eager  musical  energy, 
two  stricken  hours,  his  face  radiant  and 
moist,"  ourselves  passive  buckets  the  while. 
We  are  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  Spanish 
political  refugees,  watch  with  curious  eyes 
the  game  of  plot  and  counterplot,  only  to 
hear  at  last,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  wonder, 
of  stern  Destiny's  harsh  "  checkmate." 
And  then  by  way  of  strangest  contrast, 
from  Torrijos  and  his  Fifty,  their  vain 
schemings  and  swift  death  in  Malaga,  we 
turn  to  the  Foxes  at  Falmouth,  and  all  the 
sweet  simplicities  of  that  quiet  Quaker 
home  in  our  remote  English  Eiviera.  A 
goodly  fellowship,  open  to  all  who  know 
John  Sterling. 

Of  the  circumstances  under  which 
Carlyle  came  to  write  his  friend's 
biography  the  book  itself  will  tell.  Of 
the  fashion  in  which  he  has  fulfilled  his 
self-appointed  task  each  may  judge  for 
himself.  "A  poor  tatter  of  a  thing,"  said 
Carlyle ;    "  perhaps    the    most    beautiful 
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biography  in  the  English  language,"  says 
his  biographer ;  and  for  once,  at  least,  the 
world  is  wholly  of  Mr.  Fronde's  way  of 
thinking.      From   beginning   to   end   the 
book  is  in  Carlyle's  happiest  manner.     Of 
all  his  works  none  is  so  free  from  blemish, 
80  artistically  perfect,  so  wholly  beautiful. 
The  book  abounds  in  lovely  things.     Here 
are  two  sentences  in  description  of  Sterling : 
"The  kindly  but  restless,  swift-glancing 
eyes,  which  looked  as  if  the  spirits  were 
all  out,   coursing  like  a   pack  of   merry, 
eager  beagles,  beating  every  bush."      "I 
likened  him  often,  in  my  banterings,  to 
sheet  lightning ;  and  reproachfully  prayed 
that  he  would  concentrate  himself  into  a 
bolt,  and  rive  the  mountain-barriers  for  us, 
instead  of  merely  playing  on  them  and 
irradiating   them."      We   have   exquisite 
little  nature  vignettes,  like  this  of  Llan- 
blethian  :  "  You  see  it  like  a  little  sleeping 
cataract  of  white  houses,  with  trees  over- 
shadowing and  fringing  it ;  and  there  the 
cataract  hangs,  and  does  not  rush  away  from 
you;"  and  this  of  Highgate :   "Waving, 
blooming  country  of  the  brightest  green ; 
dotted    all    over    with   handsome   villas, 
handsome  groves ;  crossed  by  roads  and 
human  traffic,   here   inaudible,    or   heard 
only  as  a  musical  hum;  and  behind  all 
swam,  under  olive-tinted  haze,  the  illimit- 
able limitary  ocean  of  London ; "  character 


i! 
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sketches  like  those  of  Sterhng's  father, 
and  especially  of  Coleridge — one  of  the 
most  famous  in  the  whole  Carlylean 
portrait  gallery;  and  so  on,  through  an 
endless  profusion  of  things  good  and 
beautiful  and  true.  In  a  word,  the 
prophet  has  come  down  from  his  tub, 
and  has  ceased  to  damn.  Our  century 
could  ill  spare  Carlyle  the  prophet;  but, 
perchance,  our  children's  children  will 
read  John  Sterling  with  delight  when  the 
Chelsea  ;prophesyings  sleep  undisturbed  in 
the  dust  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  world's 
libraries. 


i 


GENERAL  GORDON.i 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  tell  over  again 
here  the  story  of  General  Gordon's  life. 
How,  as  a  youth,  he  fought  in  the  trenches 
at  Sebastopol ;  how  he  organized  and  led 
the  "  Ever -victorious  Army "  in  China, 
that  crushed  the  Taiping  rebellion;  how 
for  six  years,  almost  single-handed,  he 
held  in  check  the  wild  tribes  of  the  vast 
Soudan ;  and  how  at  last  he  fell  fightiog 
in  Khartoum,  two  days  before  the  ex- 
pedition that  had  been  sent  to  relieve  him 
could  reach  the  beleaguered  town — all 
this  may  be  read  in  one  or  other  of  the 
various  biographies  of  him  that  have  been 
published  since  his  death.  Setting  aside 
for  the  moment  these  surface  facts  of  his 
life,  which  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  us 
all,  let  us  seek  to  discover  the  underlying 
master-principles  which  guided  and  con- 
trolled his  great  career. 

What  these  principles  were  it  is,  fortun- 

1  Gordon,  in  Macmillau's  Men  of  Action  Series, 

by  Butler,  2s.  6d.  ;  Letters  of  General  Gordon  to 

his  Sister  (Macmillan),  3s.  6d. 
106 
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ately,  not  difficult  for  us  to  learn.  In  the 
Jourrials  written  during  those  last  fateful 
months  at  Khartoum,  and  especially  in 
the  Letters  to  his  Sister ,  Gordon's  whole 
inner  life  and  thought  stand  revealed 
before  us.  Here  we  may  see  for  ourselves 
the  crystal  sources  whence  issued  the  stream 
of  his  manifold  and  earnest  activities. 

Let  it  be  granted  at  once  that  there  is 
not  a  little  in  Gordon's  religious  opinions, 
as  they  are  here  set  forth,  from  which 
many  will  feel  compelled  to  dissent.  He 
preaches  what,  if  it  be  not  fatalism,  is  at 
least  so  closely  akin  to  it  as  to  be  indis- 
tinguishable from  it.  His  universalism  is 
wholly  unscriptural,  and  his  method  of 
interpreting  the  Scriptures — so  at  least  it 
appears  to  one  of  his  readers — often 
whimsical,  barren,  and  unedifying.  But 
these  things  having  been  named  they 
may  straightway  be  forgotten,  even  as  one 
forgets  the  spots  in  the  sun  in  the  bright- 
ness of  his  shining.  And  Gordon  was 
one  of  the  truly  great  souls  of  the  world, 
a  real  hero  amongst  men,  one  whom  it  is 
good  for  men  to  look  up  to  in  reverence 
and  worship.  And  now  mark  ;  the  secret, 
the  open  secret,  of  Gordon's  life  was  his 
faith  in  God.  Rarely,  in  our  own  age  or 
in  any  age,  has  there  lived  a  man  to 
whom  God  and  the  spiritual  world  were 
so  intensely,  vividly  real  as  they  were  to 
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him.  It  was  the  testimony  of  all  who 
knew  him.  Mr.  Stead  has  told  us  how 
that,  when  he  went  to  see  him  at  South- 
ampton, just  before  he  left  for  Khartoum, 
the  General  hurriedly  left  him,  and  spent 
some  few  minutes  in  the  next  room, 
"having  a  short  communion,  as  I  under- 
stood him,  with  his  God."  "  He  believed 
with  all  his  heart  in  a  live  God,  in  a 
present  God,  in  a  God  who  did  not  merely 
love  him  a  great  wa}'-  off,  but  in  a  God 
who  loved  him  here  and  now ;  and  above 
all,  he  believed  in  a  God  who  had  created 
him  to  do  His  work,  and  who  would  see 
to  it  that  he  knew  what  it  was  wanted  to 
be  done,  and  that  He  would  give  him 
strength  to  do  it."  "All  this,"  adds  Mr. 
Stead,  "  may,  in  the  enlightened  judgment 
of  some  wise  men,  be  the  veriest  super- 
stition, but  there  are  few  who  would  not 
rather  be  *  superstitious '  with  Gordon 
than  enlightened  and  sceptical  in  the 
company  of  meaner  men."  Another — a 
Presbyterian  minister  in  Gravesend,  in 
whose  church  Gordon  worshipped  for 
three  years — says  :  "I  never  knew  a  man 
who  lived  so  near  to  God.  He  literally 
looked  not  at  the  seen  but  the  unseen,  and 
*  endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.'"^ 

^  See  an  interesting  article  on  '  *  The  Theology 
of  General  Gordon,"  by  Rev.  H.  Carruthers 
Wilson,  Expositor^  3rd  series,  vol.  i.  p.  464. 
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But  there  is  no  necessity  to  quote  the 
testimony  of  others :  the  fact  is  witnessed 
to  by  every  page  of  his  writings,  by  every 
act  of  his  life.  "I  like  my  religion,"  he 
■wrote  once;  "it  is  a  greatcoat  to  me." 
To  many  rehgion  is  only  a  flower  in  the 
coat,  a  decoration,  an  ornament;  to 
Gordon  it  was  a  thick,  warm  garment  in 
which  he  wrapped  himself.  Listen  to 
some  of  his  names  for  God :  God  is  his 
Banker,  his  Administrator,  his  Governor- 
General.  "I  have  my  Koh-i-noor  with 
me,"  he  writes  to  his  sister  from  Egypt, 
"  the  presence  of  God,  and  who  can  take 
that  from  me,  or  make  me  fear  ?  "  What 
an  utter  trustfulness  is  revealed  by  a 
sentence  like  this,  so  artless  and  childlike 
in  its  simplicity  !  "  I  am  quite  prepared 
not  to  go  [i.e.  to  the  Soudan],  and  -yTLOidd 
not  think  it  unkind  of  God.  if  He  prevents 
it,  for  He  must  know  what  is  best." 

A  man's  favourite  books  and  quotations 
are  often,  it  is  said,  a  truthful  and 
interesting  index  to  his  inward  life.  Let 
us  see  what  results  this  test  will  yield  us 
in  the  case  of  General  Gordon.  His 
favourite    quotation   from   Browning  was 

this — 

I  go  to  prove  my  soul ! 
I  see  my  way  as  birds  their  trackless  way. 
I  shall  arrive  !  what  time,  what  circuit  first, 
I  ask  not ;  but  unless  God  send  His  hail 
Or  blinding  fireballs,  sleet  or  stifling  snow, 
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In  some  time,  His  good  time,  I  shall  arrive: 
He  guides  me   and   the  bird.     In   His  good 
time  ! 

The  following,  his  sister  tells  us,  was  a 
favourite  verse  of  the  General ;  a  copy  of 
it  hung  up  in  his  bedroom  at  Rockstone 
Place,  Southampton : — 

Oh  !  ask  not  thou,  How  shall  I  bear 
The  burden  of  to-morrow  ? 
SuflScient  for  the  day  its  care, 
Its  evil,  and  its  sorrow ; 
God  imparteth  by  the  way 
Strength  sufficient  for  the  day. 

Of  the  few  books  that  Gordon  had  with 
him  at  Khartoum,  one  was  Il^ewman's 
exquisite  poem,  The  Dream  of  Gerontius^ 
and  this,  by  a  happy  chance,  has  been 
preserved.  It  comes  out  of  that  great 
catastrophe,  says  Colonel  Butler,  "  bearing 
in  its  worn  pages  many  evidences  of  the 
deep,  pure,  humble  faith  of  the  man 
whose  hand  had  traced  in  marginal  note 
and  interlineation  the  tokens  of  his 
admiration."  Deep  pencil  marks  were 
drawn  underneath  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Now  that  the  hour  is  come  my  fear  is  fled," 

"Pray  for  me,  oh,  my  friends!" 

*"Tis  death — oh,  loving  friends,  your  prayers 

—'tis  he." 
"So  pray  for  me,  my  friends,  who  have  not 

strength  to  pray  ! " 
"Use  well  the  interval !" 
'*  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God  ! " 
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Three  favomite  books,  says  the  Graves- 
end  minister  whose  words  I  have  quoted 
above,  were  A  Kempis'  Imitation  of  Christ, 
Hill's  Deep  Tilings  of  God,  and  HaU's 
Christ  Mystical.^  Clarke's  Scripture  Pro- 
mises was  his  constant  companion,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  given  a  copy  of  it  to 
every  member  of  the  Cabinet  before  his 
departure  for  Khartoum.  But  the  Bible 
was  Gordon's  book  of  books ;  and  the 
texts  to  which  his  thoughts  oftenest 
turned  were  these :  "  Trust  in  the  Lord 
with  all  thine  heart,  and  lean  not  unto 
thine  own  understanding.  In  all  thy 
ways  acknowledge  Him  and  He  shall 
direct  thy  paths ; "  and,  "  Whosoever 
shall  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God, 
God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God." 

Gordon's  creed  as  a  whole  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  define ;  Gordon  himself  pro- 
bably never  attempted  to  define  it;  but 
one  or  two  articles  in  it  stand  out  with 
unmistakable  prominence.  And  first  of 
all  he  believed  in  what  we  call  Providence. 
"  The  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth  " — 
here,  now ;  therefore,  said  Gordon,  all  is 
well ;  let  man  be  patient ;  nothing  happens 

^  A  "  Gordon  edition  "  of  this  book — reprinted 
from  the  marked  copy  given  by  Gordon  to  Mr. 
"Wilson — has  been  included  by  Messrs.  Hodder 
k  Stoughton  in  their  "Devotional  Library" 
(3s.  6d.). 
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but  what  He  ordains ;  therefore,  whatever 
happens  is  for  the  best.     "God's  in  His 
heaven,  all's  right  with  the  world."     "  In 
all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him,  and  He 
shall  direct  thy  paths" — Gordon  was  not 
more  sure  of  his  existence  than  he  was 
sure  of  that.     Another  article  of  his  faith 
was   the   Indicelling   of    God.      God,    he 
taught,  dwells  in  all  men ;  every  man,  he 
used  to  say  in  his  startling  way,  is  "an 
incarnation  of  the  Holy  Ghost."     When 
men  came  to  him  in  religious  perplexity 
he  met  them  all  with  this  great  truth; 
realize  that,  he  would  say,  and  the  rest 
will  follow.     And  lastly,  he  believed  in 
Union    with    Christ.      Let    one    of    the 
marked   passages   in   his   copy   of    Hall's 
CJirist  Mystical  illustrate  his  thinking  on 
this  subject :  "  0  Saviour,  Thou  art  more 
mine  than  my  body  is  mine.     My  sense 
feels  that  present,  but  so  that  I  must  lose 
it;    my   faith    sees    and    feels    Thee   so 
present  with  me,   that   I  shall  never  be 
parted  from  Thee."     This  is  not  meant,  I 
repeat,  as  a  summary  of  Gordon's  creed ; 
but  all  this  must  be  remembered  if  we  are 
to  understand  his  life  and  work. 

Does  someone  say,  "  But  this  is  a  very 
mystical  religion"?  True;  but  as  Dr. 
Maclaren  has  said,  if  our  Christianity  be 
not  "  mystical "  in  the  good  sense  of  the 
word,  it  will  be  mechanical,  which  is  worse. 
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But  the  fact  to  be  emphasized  in  Gordon's 
case  is  this,  that  his  "mysticism  "  flowered 
in  the  shrewdest,  most  sagacious  statesman- 
ship, the  tenderest,  kindliest  helpfulness. 
The  man  who  said  the  things  I  have  just 
quoted  was  the  man  who  broke  the  back 
of  the  rebellion  in  China,  who  tamed  the 
wild  Arabs  of  the  Soudan,  and  who  pitied 
and  cared  for  the  outcast  waifs  and  strays 
on  the  streets  of  Gravesend.  And  all  his 
works  were  the  fruit  of  his  faith.  As 
Professor  George  Adam  Smith  has  pointed 
out,  there  is  no  finer  modern  illustration 
of  "  the  mental  calmness  and  sagacity, 
which  surely  spring  from  a  pure  and  vivid 
conviction  that  the  Lord  reigneth,"  than  is 
to  be  found  in  Gordon's  attitude  towards 
the  slave  trade.  His  coolness  in  face  of 
it,  the  just  survey  he  makes  of  it,  and  the 
sensible  advice  he  gives  about  meeting  it, 
were  all  due  to  his  conviction  that  the 
slave  trade,  like  everything  else  in  the 
world,  is  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  can 
therefore  be  calmly  studied  and  wisely 
checkmated.^  "The  higher  a  man  looks, 
the  farther  he  sees ; "  and  Gordon  was  a 
man  of  insight  and  foresight,  because  he 
was  a  man  of  faith. 

And    then,    further,    the    "mysticism," 
which  would  have  led  so  many  into  the 

^  Isaiah,   vol.    i.   p.    109,    footnote  (Expositor 
Bible  Series). 

s 
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soaring  cloudlands  and  left  them  there, 
Gordon  yoked  to  the  car  of  toilsome 
service.  Did  God,  as  he  taught,  dwell 
in  every  man  ?  Then  the  more  imperative 
the  summons  to  him  to  serve  even  the 
meanest  to  whom  God  had  done  honour 
so  high.  Like  Paul  wishing  himself 
anathema  from  Christ  for  his  brethren's 
sake,  Gordon  prayed,  "May  I  be  ground 
to  dust,  if  He  will  but  glorify  Himself  in 
me ! "  Not  content  with  golden  words, 
he  coined  them  into  golden  deeds.  What 
he  did  for  the  ragged  boys  of  Gravesend 
is  known  now  to  all  the  world.  His  was 
no  "patchwork  benevolence."  "  He  began 
at  the  beginning,"  says  his  biographer, 
Colonel  Butler,  "and  did  not  leave  off 
until  the  boy  he  had  rescued  from  the 
gutter  had  found  his  billet  on  board  ship 
or  in  a  situation."  Nor  did  his  interest 
end  there.  "In  his  sitting-room,"  says 
one  who  knew  him  intimately,  "  he  had  a 
big  chart  of  the  world  with  pins  stuck  in 
it,  marking  the  probable  positions  of  the 
diiTerent  ships  in  which  his  '  kings '  (as  he 
called  them)  were  sailing.  He  thus 
followed  them  in  his  thoughts,  and  was 
able  to  point  out  their  whereabouts  to  their 
friends  when  they  came  to  inquire  about 
them."  And  even  when  other  duties 
called  him  away  from  home,  Gordon  still 
thought  about  his  boys.     "  Remember  me 
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to  Willie  Warren,"  he  writes  to  his  sister, 
on  his  way  to  Palestine;  "he  is  one  of 
Jesus'  temples."  And  who  is  "Willie 
Warren  "  1  A  little  Southampton  crossing- 
sweeper. 

One  other  fruit  of  Gordon's  faith  must 
not  be  forgotten :  I  mean  his  detach- 
ment from  the  world.  "  It  is  a  great  deal 
more  trouble,"  he  writes,  "trying  to  wear 
the  mask  of  conformity  with  the  world 
than  to  throw  it  off."  He  never  tried  to 
wear  it.  "  Why  will  you  keep  caring  for 
what  the  world  says  1 "  he  asks  his  sister ; 
"hoist  your  flag  and  abide  by  it."  He 
feared  no  man's  censure;  he  coveted  no 
man's  praise.  He  had  laid  to  heart  the 
counsel  of  his  favourite  Hall :  "  My  son, 
unglue  thyself  from  the  world  and  its 
vanities."  He  speaks  of  the  comfort  of 
having  "no  anchors."  "I  thank  God," 
he  writes,  "  to  a  great  measure  I  am  dead 
— dead  to  this  world's  glory,  its  money  or 
its  honours ;  and  this  it  is  helps  me." 
Honour  he  loved  supremely  ;  but  the  mad 
scramble  for  honours  his  whole  soul  turned 
away  from  with  loathing.  When  a  plain 
man  has  done  his  duty,  why  should  he 
want  to  be  dined  and  feted  by  the  gaping 
grandees  of  London?  "I  would  sooner 
live  like  a  dervish  with  the  Mahdi  than 
go  out  to  dinner  every  night  in  London," 
he  writes,  on  the  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
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sixth  day  of  the  siege  of  KJiartoum.  He 
never  bent  the  knee  to  Mammon.  When 
he  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  the  Soudan, 
and  applicants  badgered  him  for  a  "  berth," 
he  told  them  plainly  that  if  what  they 
wanted  was  a  big  salary  they  must  look 
elsewhere ;  he  meant  to  show  the  Khedive 
and  his  people  that  gold  and  silver  idols 
were  not  worshipped  by  all  the  world. 
When  he  quitted  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  of  China,  he  was  presented  with 
a  medal,  together  with  a  sum  of  money 
equal  to  more  than  three  thousand  pounds. 
But  the  money  was  sent  back  with  the 
regret — written  on  the  back  of  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Emperor's  receipt — "that,  owing 
to  the  circumstances  which  occurred  since 
the  capture  of  Soo-chow,  he  was  unable  to 
receive  any  mark  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor's  recognition."  ^  When  he  reached 
home,  he  sent  the  medal  anonymously  to 
the  Coventry  Relief  Fund.  "There  is 
now,"  he  said,  "  not  one  thing  I  value  in 
the  world.  Its  honours,  they  are  false ; 
its  knick-knacks,  they  are  perishable  and 
useless.  Whilst  I  live,  I  value  God's 
blessing — health ;  and  if  you  have  that, 
as  far  as  this  world  goes,  you  are  rich." 

"This  may  be  the  last  letter  you  will 
receive  from  me,  for  we  are  on  our  last 

^  For  an  account  of  the  event  referred  to,  see 
Butler's  Life  of  Gordon^  p.  66. 
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legs,  owing  to  the  delay  of  the  expedition. 
.  .  .  F.S. — I  am  quite  happy,  thank  God, 
and,  like  Lawrence,  I  have  tried  to  do  my 
duty."  So  he  writes  to  his  sister,  14th 
December  1884.  Then  came  the  last  wild 
rush  of  the  Mahdi,  and  the  curtain  of 
silence  fell ;  when  it  lifted,  Khartoum 
had  fallen,  Gordon  was  no  more. 

"Warrior  of  God,  man's  friend,  not  laid  below, 
But    somewhere    dead,    far    in    the    waste 
Soudan, 
Thou  livest  in  all  hearts,  for  all  men  know 
This  earth  has  borne  no    simpler,    nobler 
man. 


BOEROWS  "BIBLE  IN  SPAIN." i 

"TijfE  delightful,  the  bewitching,  the 
never  sufficiently  -  to  -  be  -  praised  George 
Borrow — Borrow,  the  friend  of  man,  at 
whose  bidding  lassitude  and  languor  strike 
their  tents  and  flee ;  and  health  and 
spirits,  adventure  and  human  comradeship, 
take  up  the  reins  of  life,  whistle  to  the 
horses,  and  away  you  go," — so  writes  Mr. 
Augustine  Birrell,  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  Borrovians  living,  a  Borrovian 
born  not  made,  as,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  all  true  Borrovians  must  be. 
Indeed,  Birrell  on  Borrow  is  quite  irrepres- 
sible and  almost  irresistible.  He  gives  the 
Gypsies'  friend  (at  least)  two  whole  essays  to 
himself,^  and  then  on  a  chapter  on  Cardinal 
Newman  breaks  forth  into  this  fresh  pane- 
gyric concerning  "  The  delightful,  the 
bewitching,  the  never  sufficiently-to-be- 
praised  George  Borrow."     He  does  his  best 

1  Minerva  Library,    2s.     The  best  edition  is 
Murray's,  two  vols.  12s. 

2  See  Pi,es  Judicata^,  p.  105  ;  and  Introduction 

to  Macmillan's  excellent  edition  of  Lavengro. 
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to  be  angry  with  him  for  his  savage  attack 
on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  frankly  confesses 
that  it  is  no  good — "  one  could  never  keep 
it  up;"  and  though  he  will  not  say  so 
outright,  you  are  quite  satisfied  in  your 
own  mind  that  the  author  of  Obiter  Dicta 
would  find  it  very  hard  to  go  through  life 
arm-in-arm  with  anyone  who  had  stuck  in 
the  middle  of  Lavengro  or  Tlie  Bible  in 
Spain.  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson  too, 
though  he  does  not  exclaim  after  the 
fashion  of  Mr.  Birrell,  is,  in  his  own 
quieter  way,  scarcely  less  emphatic.  He 
reckons  up  the  books  he  loves  to  revisit 
like  chosen  friends  thus  :  "  One  or  two  of 
Scott's  novels,  Shakespeare,  Moliere, 
Montaigne,  The  Egoist^  and  the  Vicomte 
de  Bragelonne,  from  the  inner  circle  of  my 
intimates.  Behind  these  comes  a  goodly 
troop  of  dear  acquaintances — The  Pilgrim^s 
Progress  in  the  front  rank,  TJie  Bible  in 
Spain  not  far  behind."  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  commendation  of  judges  like 
these,  Mr.  Francis  Hindes  Groome — him- 
self an  ardent  Borrovian,  and  an  eager 
student  in  the  same  fields  as  Borrow — 
declares  that  no  writer  so  well  worth 
reading  is  even  nowadays  so  little  read. 
Whether  Mr.  Groome  is  right  or  not  I  do 
not  know — statements  of  this  kind  are 
equally  difficult  to  prove  or  to  disprove  ; 
but,  so  far  as  my  readers  are  concerned, 
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we  are  all  prepared,  I  hope,  forthwith  to 
wipe  away  the  reproach. 

As  yet,  no  life  of  Borrow  has  appeared, 
though  it  is  said  that  Professor  Knapp  of 
Chicago  has  in  preparation  an  elaborate 
work  upon  the  subject,  which  will  shortly 
be  forthcoming ;  meanwhile,  an  obscur- 
ing veil  hangs  over  much  of  his  romantic 
career.  A  few  salient  and  well-known 
facts  may  be  briefly  stated.  Borrow  was 
born  at  East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  in 
1803.  From  1815  to  1818  he  was  a 
pupil  in  the  ^N'orwich  grammar  school,  Dr. 
James  Martineau  being  one  of  his  school- 
fellows. Schooldays  over,  he  was  articled 
to  a  firm  of  Norwich  solicitors,  with 
whom  the  next  five  years  of  his  life  were 
spent.  From  '23  to  '33  his  movements 
can  only  be  traced  with  uncertainty. 
Some  time  during  the  twenties,  and  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  went  up  to 
London,  where  he  served  as  hack-writer 
to  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  the  publisher. 
"  Anon  he  wandered  Gypsy-wise  through 
England," — I  quote  from  Mr.  Groome's 
brief  sketch  in  Chambers^  Encijclopcedia^ 
— "  and,  on  his  wanderings,  was  all  but 
poisoned  by  a  Eomany  beldame,  fought 
and  vanquished  the  Flaming  Tinman,  with 
Isopel  Berners  tented  in  Mumper's  Dingle, 
and  met  with  other  moving  accidents  (are 
they   not   chronicled   in    his    own  book, 
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Lavengro  ?)."  Then  he  crossed  over  to  the 
Continent,  was  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1833 
as  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
from  1835  to  1839.  In  1840  he  married 
a  well-to-do  widow,  and  settled  down  at 
Oulton  near  Lowestoft,  where  he  wrote 
The  Bible  in  Spain,  an  account — to  quote 
the  sub- title  of  the  book  —  of  "  The 
Journey,  Adventures,  and  Imprisonments 
of  an  Englishman  in  an  Attempt  to 
Circulate  the  Scriptures  in  the  Peninsula." 
For  a  time  he  lived  in  London,  but  he  was 
never  "  a  society  man,"  and  on  the  death 
of  his  wife  in  1869,  the  house  in  Hereford 
Square  was  abandoned,  and  Borrow  spent 
the  evening  of  his  days  in  the  quiet 
seclusion  of  Oulton,  where  he  died  in 
1881. 

The  published  records  concerning  George 
Borrow,  apart  from  his  own  writings,  are, 
as  I  have  said,  but  very  scanty ;  but  all 
agree  in  representing  him  to  be  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  picturesque  figures  in 
the  literary  history  of  the  last  fifty  years. ^ 
"  A  silvery-haired  giant "  at  thirty,  and 
even  at   seventy   still     a    mighty  figure, 

^  The  best  sketch  of  Borrow  ia  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Watts,  in  his  "  Reminiscences."  Unfortunately, 
these  are  buried  in  the  Athenceum  (Sept.  3  and 
10,  1881).  Why  does  not  Mr.  Watts  disinter 
them? 
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"  strengthened  by  the  years  rather  than 
stricken  by  them  " ;  shy,  retiring,  exclusive, 
yet,  the  world  over,  the  trusted  friend  of 
the  Gypsies,  shyest  and  most  suspicious  of 
all  men ;  full  of  angularities  and  whimsi- 
calities, bearlike  and  gruff  at  times, — 
"  H'm,"  he  grunted,  when  Mr.  Groome 
was  first  introduced  to  him  as  "  a  young 
gentleman  from  Oxford,"  "a  good  many 
fools  come  from  Oxford,"  —  yet  withal 
simple,  sincere,  lovable  and  honest,  a 
hater  of  all  cant,  with  a  poet's  eye  and 
heart,  and  a  poet's  love  of  all  that  lives, 
reverent  as  a  little  child,  never  swerving  in 
his  faith  that  "  God  is  good  " — such  was 
George  Borrow,  a  man  of  whom  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  when  Nature  made  Mm 
she  forthwith  broke  the  mould.  And 
such,  too,  is  the  man  whose  face  looks  out 
upon  us  from  every  page  of  Tlie  Bible  in 
Spain. 

The  journals  of  a  Bible  Society's 
colporteur — one  does  not  look  for  great 
things  in  the  way  of  literature  there. 
Yet  Borrow  has  given  us  a  book  that  is 
already  well  past  its  fiftieth  birthday — 
it  was  published  in  1843 — and  that  will 
live  long  as  one  of  the  most  entertaining, 
instructive,  satisfying,  and  edifying  volumes 
of  travel  ever  written.  To  begin  with,  it 
is  written  by  a  master  of  strong  pictorial 
English  ;  Borrow  has  much  to  say,  and  he 
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knows  how  to  say  it.  He  may  not  be 
what  is  called  a  "  stylist " :  he  indulges 
in  no  pretty  conceits;  there  is  no  "lily- 
work  "  upon  the  top  of  his  pillars ;  his 
pages  bear  no  trace  of  patient  toil,  often 
indeed  the  lack  of  it ;  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  him  sitting  biting  his  pen  end 
for  a  whole  hour  vainly  seeking  for  the 
word  that  will  not  come ;  such  beauty  as 
he  has  is  rough -hewn,  not  chiselled. 
Nevertheless,  words  strong,  bright,  and 
^ivid,  fitted  exactly  to  the  subject,  wait 
like  nimble  servitors  upon  him.  And 
always  the  style  is  the  man — not  a  patch- 
work of  purple  and  drab  picked  from  no 
one  knows  where,  and  pieced  together 
with  infinite  care,  but  the  natural  vest- 
ment of  his  own  rich  and  vigorous  mind. 
And  this,  as  Mr.  Birr  ell  truly  says,  is 
Borrow's  charm :  "  He  has  behind  his 
books  a  character  of  his  own,  which 
belongs  to  his  books  as  much  as  to 
himself;  something  which  bears  you  up 
and  along  as  does  the  mystery  of  the  salt 
sea  the  swimmer.  And  this  something 
lives  and  stirs  in  almost  every  page  of 
Borrow,  whose  restless,  puzzling,  teasing 
personality  pervades  and  animates  the 
whole." 

For  most  of  us,  I  suppose,  Borrow's 
book  is  almost  our  only  guide  to  modem 
Spain ;  to  it  we  owe  any  little  knowledge 
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of  the  country  we  possess.  And  a  better 
guide  could  not  be  wished ;  for  Borrow's 
eyes  and  ears  were  as  sharp  as  his  pen 
was  ready :  nothing  escaped  him.  We 
journey  with  him  from  Lisbon  to  Madrid, 
to  Salamanca  and  Valladolid ;  we  visit 
Corunna  and  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
and  the  stormy  headland  of  Finisterre 
(the  Spanish  "Land's  End")  in  the  far 
north-west.  Then  we  turn  to  the  sunnier 
south,  with  its  memories  of  the  Moors,  to 
Cordova  famed  for  its  mosque,  and  Seville 
for  its  bull-fights,  as  far  as  Gibraltar  Eock. 
We  make  our  way  through  deep  ravines 
and  wild  mountain  passes,  across  bleak, 
inhospitable  moors,  by  town  and  by 
village ;  to-day  standing  amid  "  the  space, 
the  gloom,  the  glory"  of  some  grey  old 
cathedral,  to-morrow  sleeping  in  some 
"wretched  hay-loft  or  hardly  less  wretched 
inn.  We  see  life  not  merely  as  the 
hurried  tourist  sees  it,  but  as  it  really  is, 
in  theposada  and  the  prison,  in  the  court  of 
justice  and  the  chamber  of  the  statesman ; 
we  listen  to  the  slang  of  the  street  and 
the  market-place,  and  to  the  talk  of  prime 
ministers  and  priests ;  we  even  try  to 
unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  Spanish 
politics — until,  bit  by  bit,  the  whole  land, 
in  all  the  strangeness  of  its  many-sided 
life,  begins  to  live  before  our  eyes. 

And  what  an  endless  succession  of  faces 
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Borrow's  pages  present  to  us — statesmen, 
priests,    magistrates,    innkeepers,   gypsies, 
guides    honest    and     otherwise,    rascally 
Jews,    brigands,    jail -birds,    cut-throats! 
Let  us  pick  out  two  or  three  faces  in  the 
motley   throng.      There   is   the   nameless 
little    Asturian    orange-seller    and   gossip- 
vendor   in    the    streets    of   Madrid ;    and 
Manuel    of    Seville,    "seller    of    lottery- 
tickets,  driver  of  death  carts,  poet  laureate 
in   gypsy    songs ; "    and    the    alcalde    of 
Corcuvion,  studying  "the  grand Baintham" 
day    and    night,     and    amazed    that    the 
countrymen   of   one   so   great  should  set 
such  store  by  that  monkish  old  book  the 
Kew  Testament;   and  brave  old  Antonio 
de  la  Trava,  undertaking  the  examination 
of  a  prisoner  in  English  on  the  strength 
of    his    knowledge    of     the    two    words 
"knife"  and   "fork";  and   Quesada,  the 
*' brute  bull,"  living  his  one  crowded  hour 
of   glorious   life   when    single-handed   he 
held  at  bay  the  revolutionaries  in  Madrid, 
only  to  perish  miserably  before  sundown  ; 
and    the    Carlist    landlord    of     Cordova 
making  his  pitiful  complaint  to  Borrow, 
"  No  sooner  do  the  canaille  of  the  tov.Ti  see 
me    turning   round   a    corner,    than   they 
forthwith  exclaim,  '  Halloo,  the  Carlist ! ' 
and  then  there  is  a  run  and  a  rush,  and 
stones  and  cudgels  are  in  great  requisition ; 
so  that  unless  I  can  escape  home,  which 
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is  no  easy  matter,  seeing  that  I  weigh 
eighteen  stone,  my  life  is  poured  out  in 
the  street,  which  is  neither  decent  nor 
convenient,  as  I  think  you  will  acknow- 
ledge, Don  Jorge;"  and  above  all, 
Benedict  Mol,  the  soap-boiler  of  Lucerne, 
the  story  of  whose  adventures  in  search 
of  hidden  treasure  might  furnish  the 
substance  of  as  thrilling  a  romance  as 
was  ever  written  j  and  so  on,  through 
the  long  portrait  gallery,  till  we  grow 
as  enthusiastic  as  Mr.  Birrell  himself, 
and  are  ready  to  cry  with  him,  "The 
delightful,  the  bewitching,  the  never 
sufficiently  -  to  -  be  -  praised  George 
Borrow ! " 

There  is  one  question  which  the  reader 
of  Tlie  Bible  in  Spain  may  find  himself 
asking,  which  has  more  than  once  been 
asked  concerning  Sorrow's  books :  Are 
his  narratives  always  reliable  ?  Can  they 
be  accepted  as  literal  truth  1  Professor 
Saintsbury  answers  the  question  -with  the 
gravity  proper  to  a  Professor  of  Literature : 
"There  is,  in  fact,"  he  says,  "not  much 
difference  between  Borrow's  novels  and 
his  travel-books.  The  former  had  at 
least  some  autobiographical  foundation, 
and  the  latter  invest  actual  occurrences 
with  the  most  singular  flavour  of  romance." 
Mr.  Birrell,  on  the  other  hand,  refuses  to 
treat   the  question   seriously.       "True?'* 
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he  exclaims,  in  his  boyish  enthusiasm ; 
"  it  does  not  matter  a  dump ! "  And 
perhaps  he  is  right — as,  probably,  so  is 
the  Professor. 


IV 
Poetry 


1.  The  Poetry  of  Patriotism. 

2.  Wordsworth. 

3.  Matthew  Arnold. 

4.  F.  W,  H.  Myer's  Sf.  T.iuL 
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THE  POETRY  OF  PATRIOTISM.^ 

"Christianity,"  says  Renan  somewliere, 
"kills  patriotism";  and  spurious  patriot- 
ism, which  is  only  self-love  on  a  larger 
scale — the  patriotism  of  Increase  D. 
O'Phace,  Esquire,  for  example, — 

Nay,  the  war  is  a  war  that  true   paytriots  can 

bear,  ef 
It  leads  to  the  fat  promised  land  of  a  tayriflf, — 

Christianity  does  undoubtedly  condemn. 
But  to  say  that  true  patriotism  is  dis- 
couraged by  Christianity  is  altogether 
untrue.  Love  of  Fatherland,  like  love  of 
friends  and  home,  is  a  natural  virtue,  and 
though  it  be  true  that  Christianity  teaches 
universal  brotherhood,  yet  that  doctrine 
is  no  more  the  negation  of  patriotism  than 
it  is  the  negation  of  family  affection. 
That  universal  good-nature  which  loves 
everybody  in  general  so  much  that  it  does 
not  care  for  anybody  in  particular,  gets  no 

1  Either  Henley's  Lyra  Heroica  (IsTutt,  2s.  6d.), 

or  Langbridge's  Ballads  of  the  Brave  (Methuen, 

2s.    6d.),    recommended    as    a    text-book.     The 

latter  is  considerably  fuller ;  but  the  former  is, 

on  the  whole,  greatly  to  be  preferred. 
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countenance  from  religion.  It  is,  indeed, 
difficult  to  understand  how  anj^one  can 
study  either  history  or  the  Bible  and  yet 
suppose  that  Christianity  and  a  passionate 
love  of  country  are  in  any  wise  incom- 
patible. The  story  of  our  nation  certainly 
does  not  prove  that  religion  stifles  patriot- 
ism. And  if  1  were  attempting  a  survey 
of  the  whole  field  of  the  literature  of 
patriotism,  the  very  first  book  to  which  I 
should  need  to  ask  your  attention  would 
be  our  sacred  Scriptures;  for  nowhere 
will  you  find  a  more  intense  patriotism 
than  glows  in  the  words  of  some  of  its 
psalmists  and  prophets.  And  in  New 
Testament  times,  when  the  Jewish  nation 
had  fallen  upon  evil  days,  even  those  who 
knew  that  her  ancient  glory  had  departed 
for  ever,  still  clung  to  her  with  passionate 
longing.  Paul  could  wish  that  he  himself 
were  anathema  from  Christ  for  his 
brethren's  sake,  his  kinsmen  according  to 
the  flesh.  And  who  can  forget  Christ's 
reverence  for  the  great  names  in  Jewish 
history.  His  observance  of  His  nation's 
customs.  His  tears  over  the  doomed  city  of 
Jerusalem  1  Did  He  not  say  that  He  was 
not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel  ?  And  when  He  sent  forth  His 
disciples  on  their  world-wide  mission,  did 
He  not  charge  them  to  "begin  at 
Jerusalem"?     He  who  says  that  "Christi- 
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anity  kills  patriotism  "  has  misunderstood 
either  one  or  the  other  or  both. 

But  I  may  not  discuss  this  point  further 
now.  My  present  purpose  is  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  best  poetry  in 
which  the  spirit  of  patriotism  has  uttered 
itself.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  poets 
of  our  own  country ;  and  even  then,  so 
wide  is  the  subject,  I  shall  be  able  to  do 
little  more  than  make  out  a  rough  kind  of 
catalogue.  The  subject  may  be  studied  in 
two  different  ways :  we  may  foUow  the 
chronological  order  of  the  poets  themselves, 
or  of  the  events  which  they  celebrated  in 
their  song.  These  are  the  methods  adopted 
by  ]Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  Langbridge 
respectively ;  each  has  its  own  merits ; 
but  the  latter  involves  one  in  so  many 
uncertainties,  whereas  the  former  is 
simplicity  itself,  that  I  shall  follow  in  Mr. 
Henley's  footsteps  without  hesitation. 

"When  we  came  to  Britain,"  writes 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  speaking  of  our 
early  English  literature,  "we  were  great 
warriors  and  great  sea-pirates,"  and  all  our 
early  poetry  is  full  of  the  sea,  and  of  the 
fire  and  fierceness  of  war ;  but  of  this,  and 
of  those  fine  old  ballads,  like  Chevy  Chase, 
that  sang  themselves  in  the  hearts  and 
on  the  lips  of  the  people  long  before  they 
took  the  form  in  which  we  now  know 
them,  I  have  no  space  now  to  speak.     We 
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come  next  to  "the  spacious  times  of  great 
Elizabeth,"  when,  as  Mr.  Brooke  tells  us, 
amid  the  poetry  of  Romance,  Chivalry, 
Religion,  and  Love,  there  rose  a  poetry 
which  devoted  itself  to  the  glory  of 
England.  Among  these  early  patriotic 
poets  Michael  Drayton  holds  an  honourable 
place.  Eorn  the  year  before  Shakespeare, 
his  ballad  on  the  battle  of  Agincourt  has 
found  its  way  into  most  of  our  collections 
of  patriotic  poetry.  But  it  is,  of  course,  to 
Shakespeare  himself  that  we  look  as  our 
first  great  singer  of  England's  greatness — 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred  isle, 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise, 
This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war. 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands — 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this 
England. 

And  indeed  the  whole  literature  of  patriot- 
ism has  little  to  equal  and  nothing  to  surpass 
the  great  passages  in  Shakespeare's  Henry 
V.  and  some  other  of  the  historical  plays. 

The  yield  of  the  following  century, 
especially  when  we  remember  the  stirring 
events  of  which  it  was  the  witness,  is 
surprisingly    slight.     Lovelace    maintains 
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his  slender  hold  almost  by  virtue  of  a 
single  couplet.  Andrew  Marvell,  Milton's 
brave  compatriot,  is  now  well-nigh  for- 
gotten save  for  his  Ode  on  CromwelVs 
Return  from  Ireland,  and  its  oft-quoted 
lines  on  the  death  of  Charles  I.  Even 
Milton  himself,  true  patriot  as  he  was, 
could  scarcely  claim  a  place  in  this  category 
were  it  not  for  two  or  three  of  his  sonnets 
— notably  that  on  Fairfax — in  which  we 
catch  the  echoes  of  the  great  Civil  War. 

Our  next  great  name  is  Cowper;  but 
since  the  two  poems  to  which  he  owes 
his  place  here  have  been  made  familiar 
to  us  all  by  our  school  reading-books,  it 
will  be  sufficient  if  I  name  them  :  Boadicea 
and  The  Loss  of  the  Royal  George.  Xor 
must  the  author  of  "  Scots  wha  hae "  be 
forgotten,  though  Burns'  influence  on  the 
patriotic  sentiments  of  his  countrymen  is 
due  not  so  much  to  individual  poems  on 
distinctively  patriotic  subjects  as  to  the 
fact  to  which  Principal  Shairp  has  made 
admirable  reference.  "TVlien  Bums  ap- 
peared," he  says,  "the  spirit  of  Scotland 
was  at  a  low  ebb.  The  fatigue  that 
followed  a  century  of  religious  strife,  the 
extinction  of  her  Parliament,  the  stern 
suppresion  of  the  Jacobite  risings,  the 
removal  of  all  symbols  of  her  royalty  and 
nationality,  had  all  but  quenched  the 
national     spirit.       Englishmen     despised 
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Scotchmen,  and  Scotchmen  seemed 
ashamed  of  themselves  and  of  their 
country.  A  race  of  literary  men  had 
sprung  up  in  Edinburgh  who,  as  to 
national  feeling,  were  entirely  colourless, 
— Scotchmen  in  nothing  except  their 
dwelling-place.  The  thing  they  most 
dreaded  was  to  be  convicted  of  a 
Scotticism.  Among  these  learned  cos- 
mopolitans in  walked  Burns,  who  with 
the  instinct  of  genius  chose  for  his  subject 
that  Scottish  life  which  they  ignored,  and 
for  his  vehicle  that  vernacular  which  they 
despised,  and  who,  touching  the  spring  of 
long-forgotten  emotions,  brought  back  on 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  a  tide  of 
patriotic  feeling  to  which  they  had  long 
been  strangers. 

But  greater  than  any  that  I  have  yet 
mentioned,  with  the  one  exception  of 
Shakespeare,  and  not  to  be  overtopped  by 
any  yet  to  be  mentioned,  is  the  name  of 
William  Wordsworth.^  In  his  truly 
magnificent  ode.  The  Character  of  the 
Happy  Warrior  J  and  his  great  sonnets  on 
Liberty,  we  touch  once  more  the  high- 
water  mark  of  patriotic  poetry.  The 
ode,    inspired   in    part    at    least    by    the 

^  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  in  any  codi- 
parisons  that  are  made  in  this  chapter  between  cue 
poet  and  another,  it  is  as  poets  of  patriotism  only 
that  they  are  spoken  of. 
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national  emotion  awakened  by  the  death 
of  ISTelson/  is  truly  named  by  ^Ir.  Myers 
"a  manual  of  greatness,"  "There  is," 
he  says,  "a  Eoman  majesty  in  its 
simple  and  weighty  speech."  One  of  the 
sonnets,  familiar  as  it  is,  I  will  venture  to 
quote — 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  Flood 
Of  British  freedom,  whichj  to  the  open  sea 
Of  the  world's  praise,  from  dark  antiquity 
Hath  flowed,  "^x'ith  pomp  of  waters,  unwitli- 

stood," 
Eoused  though  it  be  full  often  to  a  mood 
Which  spurns  the  check  of  salutary  bands, 
That  this  most  famous  Stream  in  bogs  and 

sand 
Should  perish  ;   and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  for  ever.     In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armoury  of  the  invincible  Knights  of  old : 
"We   must   be    free   or    die,    who    speak   the 

tongue 
That     Shakespeare     spake ;     the     faith     and 

morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held.      In  everything  we  are 

sprung 
Of  Earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold. 

If  I  do  not  linger  over  the  name  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  my  apology  must  be  that 
his  Lays  are  so  widely  known,  and  my 
space  so  limited.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
both  by  his  poems  and  novels  Scott  carried 
to  full  flood  the  tide  which  Bums  first 
^  See  p.  74. 
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turned.^  The  great  bulk  of  Thomas 
Campbell's  work  is  fast  slipping  from 
men's  minds  to-day ;  but  his  three  splendid 
war  songs  have  set  his  name  on  high,  and 
as  long  as  men  care  for  England,  or  love 
good  poetry,  they  will  read  Ye  Mariners 
of  England,  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  and 
Hohenlinden.  Charles  Wolfe,  an  Irish 
clergyman,  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
two,  yet  lived  to  write  one  short  poem 
that  can  never  die.  The  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore  has  had  a  curious  history, 
which  Mr.  Henley  summarizes  as  follows  : 
— "  It  was  printed,  not  by  the  author,  in 
an  Irish  newspaper ;  was  copied  all  over 
Britain;  was  claimed  by  liar  after  liar 
in  succession ;  and  has  been  reprinted 
more  often,  perhaps,  than  any  poem  of 
the  century."  Byron's  Isles  of  Greece, 
and  Lines  on  Waterloo  (from  Childe 
Harold),  Mrs.  Hemans'  Casabianca,  TJie 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  England's  Dead, 
and  Macaulay's  Lays  must  be  named, 
that  my  catalogue  be  not  too  glaringly 
incomplete,  but  having  named  them  I 
must  therewith  be  content. 

Of  the  poetry  of  patriotism  which 
belongs  to  our  own  day,  Swinburne's 
England,  some  of  Rudyard  Kipling's 
resonant    lines,    and    William    Watson's 

^  See  Shairp's  Essay  in  the  English  Men  of 
Letter  Series,  quoted  above. 
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noble  sonnets  on  betrayed  Armenia, 
deserve  honourable  mention.  Among  the 
older  poets — not  forgetting  Browning's 
splendid  ballad,  Herve  Riel — let  me  single 
out  three  for  special  reference.  Mr. 
Henley  declines  to  give  Aytoun  a  place 
in  his  anthology;  nevertheless,  his  Lays 
of  the  Cavaliers  have  enjoyed  an  immense 
popularity,  and  whatever  their  faults, 
have  all  the  fire,  the  speed,  the  swing  of 
the  best  ballad  poetry.  I  stood  one 
summer  day  in  the  doorway  of  a  farm- 
stead looking  down  on  the  Pass  of  Killie- 
crankie  and  read  Tlie  Burial  March  of 
Dundee.  There  at  my  feet  was  the  very 
spot  where  two  hundred  years  ago  the 
wild  clansmen  of  the  Xorth,  throwing 
away  their  firelocks  and  grasping  their 
claymores,  swept  like  "a  hurricane  of 
steel"  on  the  Southern  redcoats,  and  in 
two  minutes  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie 
was  lost  and  won.  I  am  no  lover  of  war, 
but  who  will  wonder  that  as  I  stood  there 
I  yielded  to  the  spell  of  lines  like  these  ? — 

On  the  heights  of  Killiecrankie 

Yester  morn  our  army  lay : 
Slowly  rose  the  mists  in  columns 

From  the  river's  broken  way ; 
Hoarsely  roared  the  swollen  torrent, 

And  the  Pass  was  wrapt  in  gloom 
"VThen  the  clansmen  rose  together 

From  their  lair  amidst  the  broom. 
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Then  we  belted  on  our  tartans, 

And  our  bonnets  down  we  drew, 
And  we  felt  our  broadsword's  edges, 

And  we  proved  them  to  be  true ; 
And  we  prayed  the  prayer  of  soldiers. 

And  we  cried  the  gathering-cry, 
And  we  clasped  the  hands  of  kinsmen, 

And  we  swore  to  do  or  die  ! 


Like  a  tempest  down  the  ridges 

Swept  a  hurricane  of  steel, 
Rose  the  slogan  of  Macdonald — 

Flashed  the  broadsword  of  Lochiel ! 
Vainly  sped  the  withering  volley 

'Mongst  the  foremost  of  our  band — 
On  we  poured  until  we  met  them, 

Foot  to  foot  and  hand  to  hand. 
Horse  and  man  went  down  like  drift-wood 

When  the  floods  are  black  at  Yule, 
Aud  their  carcases  are  whirling 

In  the  Garry's  deepest  pool. 
Horse  and  man  went  down  before  us — 

Living  foe  there  tarried  none 
On  the  field  of  Killiecrankie 

"When  that  stubborn  fight  was  done ! 

The  second  poet  whom  I  wish  to  mention, 
Francis  Hastings  Doyle,  deserves  a  wider 
audience  than  he  has  yet  secured.  Xo 
less  an  authority  than  Professor  Saintsbury 
has  declared  his  volume,  TJie  Return  of 
the  (xuards,  to  contain  some  of  the  best 
songs  and  poems  on  military  subjects  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  language ;  and  of 
these.  The  Red  Thread  of  Honour  and 
The  Private  of  the  Buffs  are  the  finest. 
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But,  of  course,  the  greatest  poet  of  patriot- 
ism of  our  time,  who  is  also  little  less  than 
the  greatest  of  any  time,  is  Tennyson — 

Since  Shakespeare  and  since  "Wordsworth  none 

hath  sung 
So  well  his  England's  greatness. 

Tennyson  was  a  patriot  long  before  he  was 
a  Laureate.  In  his  boyish  days  he 
believed  in  England's  greatness  and  sang 
of  it ;  and  though  it  may  be  that  alike  in 
his  earlier  and  later  effusions  he  sometimes 
approaches  perilously  near  to  "jingoism,"' 
one  has  only  to  mention  the  Ode  on  the 
Duhe  of  WelUngtoTij  The  Defence  of 
LucJ-cnoic,  Tfte  Charge  of  the  Light 
Briga/Je,  TJie  Charge  of  the  Heavy 
Brigade,  and  above  all  Tlie  Revenge,  to 
remember  how  great  is  our  debt  to  him. 
I  close  as  I  began.  There  is  a  spurious 
patriotism,  which  utters  itself  only  in  the 
base  rant  of  jingoism,  and  which  is  detest- 
able to  no  one  more  than  to  the  present 
writer.  But  there  is  also  a  genuine 
patriotism,  and  it  is,  as  I  hope  I  have 
shown,  to  this  high  and  noble  temper  that 
we  owe  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that 
fair  literary  inheritance  which  is  the  birth- 
right of  all  who  "speak  the  tongue  that 
Shakespeare  spake." 


WORDSWORTH.i 

All  that  I  can  offer  within  the  limits  of 
this  chapter  is  a  few  notes  and  suggestions 
to  guide  the  reading  of  the  beginner.  To 
expound  in  a  page  the  "  message "  of 
Wordsworth  is  an  impossible  task  which 
I  shall  not  attempt.  Let  the  reader  first 
seek  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  poet's 
best  works ;  after  that,  he  may  build  up 
the  Wordsworthian  philosophy  at  his 
leisure.  All  that  is  necessary  at  this 
stage  in  the  way  of  detailed  exposition, 
the  text-books  prescribed  will  furnish  in 
abundance. 

I. 
No  poet  who  has  reached  a  position 
such  as  that  now  held  by  Wordsworth, 
has  had  to  work  so  long  in  the  face  of 
hostile  criticism.  For  years  the  insolence 
of  bards  and  reviewers  blinded  the  public 
to  his  merits.  But  the  poet  held  on  his 
way  unmoved.     '•  Trouble   not  yourself," 

1  M.  Arnold's   volume   of  Selections,    Golden 

Treasury  Series   (Macmillan,    2s.  6(1.).     For  an 

admirable  biographical  and  critical  sketch,  see 

r.  W.  H.  Myers'  volume  in  Morky's  English  Men 

of  Letters  Series,  Is.  6d. 
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he  wrote  to  Lady  Beaumont  concerning 
his  poems,  "  upon  their  present  reception. 
Of  what  moment  is  that  compared  with 
what  I  trust  is  their  destiny  1 — to  console 
the  afflicted ;  to  add  sunshine  to  daylight, 
by  making  the  happy  happier ;  to  teach 
the  young  and  gracious  of  every  age  to 
see,  to  think,  and  feel,  and,  therefore, 
to  become  more  actively  and  securely 
virtuous  ;  this  is  their  office,  which  I  trust 
they  will  faithfully  perform,  long  after  we 
(that  is,  all  that  is  mortal  of  us)  are 
mouldered  in  our  graves."  His  reward 
came  at  last,i  and  he  died  full  of  honours 
and  of  years.  To-day  his  greatness  is 
undisputed  and  indisputable.  Coleridge 
placed  him  "nearest  of  all  modern  ^v^iter3 
to  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  yet  in  a  kind 
perfectly  unborrowed  and  his  own  " ;  and 
many  of  our  truest  critics  do  not  deny 
him  this  high  place. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  youth  has 
often  to  confess  that  it  finds  "Wordsworth 
dull  and  wearisome — "  a  kind  o'  haver- 
in'  body,"  as  Scotch  people  say.  In 
many  cases,  the  explanation  is  a  very 
simple  one.     A  young  man  takes  up  one 

^  Kev.  F.  "W.  Robertson,  who  was  present 
when  Worrdsworth  received  his  honorary  degree 
at  Oxford  University,  has  preserved  an  interest- 
ing record  of  the  scene.  See  Lectures,  etc.,  p. 
181. 
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of  the  closely  printed,  badly  edited  copies 
of  Wordsworth  that  abound ;  his  eye  falls 
on  the  Prelude  or  the  Excursion ;  he  reads 
a  page  or  two,  and  presently  puts  down 
the  book  in  despair.  And  no  wonder ;  he 
has  alighted  on  one  of  those  "  great  tracts 
in  Wordsworth,  which,  by  no  definition 
and  on  no  terms,  can  be  called  poetry."  ^ 
Probably  this  is  no  uncommon  experience  ; 
and  that  first  mistaken  effort  to  read 
Wordsworth  has  cost  him  more  readers 
than  perhaps  any  other  poet  who  has  ever 
lived.  The  fact  is,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
truly  says,  "  Wordsworth  needs  to  be 
relieved  of  a  great  deal  of  the  poetical 
baggage  which  now  encumbers  him."  It 
may  be  true  that  the  poet  himself  would 
not  have  admitted  this,  that  he  would  have 
RB  gravely  insisted  on  the  importance  of 
Tlie  Idiot  Boy  as  of  The  Daffodils  ;  but 
that  only  proves  that  even  wise  men 
sometimes  need  to  be  saved  from  them- 
selves. If,  therefore,  any  of  my  readers 
have,  as  I  have  sometimes  heard  young 
ladies  half -pathetically  say,  *' tried  to 
like"  Wordsworth,  and  have  hitherto 
failed,  I  strongly  urge  them  to  begin 
anew  with  Matthew  Arnold  as  their  guide, 2 

^  J.  Morley. 

^  The  one  drawback  to  his  excellent  volume  of 
Selections  is  that  it  gives  no  hint  of  the  time  at 
which  the  various  poems  were  composed. 
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nay,  let  them  but  read  carefully  these 
three  poems : — Lines  Composed  a  few 
Miles  above  Tintern  Abbey,  The  Happy 
Warrior,  She  was  a  Phantom  of  Delight, 
and  if  after  that  they  still  think 
"Wordsworth  dull,  then  I  fear  these  pages 
are  not  for  them. 

n. 

Rightly  to  understand  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth,  it  is  necessary  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  influences  which  formed  his 
mind.  They  may  be  roughly  summarized 
thus  : — 

(1)  The  French  Revolution,  which  was 
beginning  while  Wordsworth  was  at 
Cambridge.  "  The  contagion,"  says  Dean 
Church,  "  of  the  great  ideas  which  it  pro- 
claimed caught  him,  as  it  also  laid  hold  on 
so  many  among  the  nobler  spirits  of  the 
younger  generation.^  The  wonder,  the 
sympathy,  the  enthusiasm,  which  swept 
him  and  them  away  like  a  torrent,  though 
in  his  case  the  torrent's  course  was  but  a 
short  one,  left  ineffaceable  marks  on  his 

^  Wordsworth  even  went  so  far  that  he  was 
once  on  the  point  of  putting  himself  forward  as  a 
leader  of  the  Girondist  party.  The  change 
which  afterwards  passed  over  his  mind  has  been 
much  discussed.  He  has  generally  been  regarded 
as  the  original  of  Browning's  Lost  Leader,  and 
with  some  degree  of  truth,  as  Mrs.  Sutherland 
Orr's  Life  shows  (p.  132). 

lO 
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character  and  his  writings.  ...  It  was 
the  trial  and  struggle  which  he  went 
through,  amid  the  hopes  and  overthrows 
of  the  French  Revolution,  which  annealed 
his  mind  to  its  highest  temper,  which 
gave  largeness  to  his  sympathies,  and 
reality  and  power  to  his  ideas." 

(2)  Domestic  HappiTiess.  To  few  men 
is  it  given  to  enjoy  a  life  of  such  unbroken 
calm  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  Wordsworth. 
Literature  has  no  greater  contrast  than  his 
eighty  years  of  peace,  and  the  brief, 
passion-driven  days  of  his  contemporaries, 
Byron  and  Shelley.  Sorrows,  indeed,  he 
had ;  yet  they  were  "  but  as  thinly- 
scattered  clouds  'in  a  great  sea  of  blue.'"-^ 
All  the  relationships  of  life  blent  for  him 
into  one  perfect  harmony.  As  brother, 
husband,  and  father,  he  seems  to  have 
been  of  all  men  most  enviable.  And  the 
fragrance  of  that  sweet  home-life  lingers 
about  every  page  he  has  written.  The 
poems  that  owe  their  inspiration  directly 
to  one  or  other  of  the  members  of  his 
family  circle  would  form  in  themselves  a 
volume  of  the  choicest  verse.  It  was  his 
wife — "a  gentle  maid,  whose  heart  is 
lowly  bred" — of  whom  ho  wrote  the 
magic  lines  beginning,  "She  was  a 
phantom  of  delight";  it  was  to  her  he 
addressed  the  stanzas,  "  0  dearer  far  than 
1  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
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light  and  life  are  dear."  ^  The  sonnet  to 
Catherine  Wordsworth,  and-  the  lines  to 
his  infant  daughter  Dora,  are  witness  of 
his  devotion  to  children;  The  Fir-grove 
Path,  of  his  affection  for  his  brother.^ 
But  it  was  to  his  sister  Dorothy  ^ — "niy 
dearest  friend,"  "my  dear,  dear  sister,"  as 
he  fondly  calls  her — that  English  literature 
owes  the  greatest  debt.  She  it  was  who, 
as  De  Quincey  admirably  says,  "first 
couched  his  eye  to  the  sense  of  beauty^ 
humanized  him  by  the  gentler  charities, 
and  engrafted  with  her  delicate  female 
touch  those  graces  upon  the  rude  growths 
of  his  nature,  which  have  since  clothed 
the  forest  of  his  genius  with  a  foliage 
corresponding  in  loveliness  and  beauty  to 
the  strength  of  its  boughs  and  the  massive- 
ness  of   its   trunks."'*     With  what  over- 

^  That  Mrs.  Wordsworth  was  herself  possessed 
of  considerable  poetic  power  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  fine  lines  in  The  Daffodils — 

Tlicy  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude, 

were  of  her  composition. 

2  John  "Wordsworth,  who  was  drowned  at  sea. 
See  the  poet's  touching  words,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Myers  (p.  70). 

2  Sometimes  referred  to  in  the  poems  as 
"Emma"  or  "Emmeline." 

*  Collected  '^^^orks,  ii.  239.  The  fullest  account 
of  Dorothy  "Wordsworth  is,  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Edmund  Lee's  delightful  little  biography  (Jas. 
Clarke,  2s.  6d.). 
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flowing  tenderness  Wordsworth  acknow- 
ledged and  repaid  this  debt,  every  reader 
of  his  poetry  knows. 

(3)  The  Scenery  of  the  English  Lakes, 
Wordsworth  spent  some  years  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  here  was  his  true  university. 
He  graduated  among  the  mountains. 
"  Books,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  best  known 
sonnets,  "  are  a  substantial  world,  both 
pure  and  good;"  yet  he  does  not  seem 
ever  to  have  been  a  great  reader.  His 
library  was  not  large,  and  his  way  of 
treating  his  books  made  him  in  Southey's 
eyes  a  monster.  Comparing  himself  with 
Southey,  he  said  once :  "  Books  were  his 
passion;  waTidering,  I  can  with  truth 
affirm,  was  mine."  When  a  visitor  at 
Eydal  Mount  asked  to  see  Wordsworth's 
study,  the  reply  was  that  he  could  see  his 
"library,  where  he  keeps  his  books,  but 
his  study  is  out  of  doors."  And  no  one — 
not  even  Scott  himself — has  mirrored  so 
faithfully  in  his  writings  the  country  of 
his  choice  as  has  Wordsworth  the  moun- 
tains and  streams,  the  birds  and  flowers  of 
his  own  loved  Lake-land.  He  who  would 
fully  appreciate  the  one  must  not  fail  to 
explore  the  other. 

III. 

One  of  the  finest,  because  one  of  the 
truest,  tributes  ever  paid  to  the  genius  of 
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Wordsworth  is  to  be  found  in  Matthew 
Arnold's  Memm'ial  Verses,  and  I  draw 
attention  to  these  remarkable  lines  because 
they  contain  one  pregnant  phrase  which 
has  always  seemed  to  me  to  sum  up  and 
to  express  what  is  best  and  most  cha- 
racteristic in  this  great  poet's  writings  : — 

Time  may  restore  us  in  his  course 
Goethe's  sage  mind  and  Byron's  force ; 
But  where  will  Europe's  latter  hour 
Again  find  "Wordsworth's  healing  pov:er  ? 

There  is  a  very  striking  coincidence 
between  the  judgment  herein  expressed 
and  the  language  of  a  famous  passage  in 
John  Stuart  Mill's  Autoliographyj  in 
which  Mill  tells  us  of  the  influence  upon 
his  mind  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  at  a 
time  of  great  mental  depression :  "  What 
made  Wordsworth's  poems  a  medicine  for 
my  state  of  mind  was  that  they  expressed, 
nor  mere  outward  beauty,  but  states  of 
feeling,  and  of  thought  coloured  by  feeling, 
under  the  excitement  of  beauty.  They 
seemed  to  be  the  very  culture  of  the 
feelings  I  was  in  quest  of.  ...  I  needed 
to  be  made  to  feel  that  there  was  real, 
permanent  happiness  in  tranquil  contem- 
plation. Wordsworth  taught  me  this,  not 
only  without  turning  away  from,  but  with 
a  greatly  increased  interest  in  the  common 
feelings  and  common  destiny  of  human 
beings.    .    .    .    The     result     was    that     I 
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gradually,  but  completely,  emerged  from 
my  habitual  depression,  aud  was  never 
again  subject  to  it "  (pp.  148,  149).  And 
yet  once  more  the  same  note  is  struck  by 
Mr.  John  Morley  when  he  says,  "  What 
"Wordsworth  does  is  to  assuage,  to  recon- 
cile, to  fortify.  .  .  .  By  his  secret  of 
bringing  the  infinite  into  common  life,  as 
he  evokes  it  out  of  common  life,  he  has 
the  skill  to  lead  us,  so  long  as  we  yield 
ourselves  to  his  influence,  into  inner  moods 
of  settled  peace,  to  touch  '  the  depth  and 
not  the  tumult  of  the  soul,'  to  give  us 
quietness,  strength,  steadfastness,  and 
purpose,  whether  to  do  or  to  endure." 
In  brief,  Wordsworth  has  done  by  his 
poetry  for  multitudes  what  his  sister 
Dorothy  did  by  her  influence  for  him 
when,  from 

The  fi-etful  stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world, 

she  led  him  back  to  his  true  home  amid 
the  calm  and  healing  solitudes  of  nature. 

IV. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  named, 
a  few  contributions  of  special  interest  may 
be  noticed  amid  the  great  mass  of 
biographical  and  critical  literature  that  has 
gathered  around  the  name  of  Wordsworth. 
The  best  complete  edition  of   the  poet's 
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works  is  IMacmillan's  (witli  an  admirable 
introduction  by  Mr.  John  Morley,  7s.  6d.). 
Principal  Shairp's  Essay  {Studies  in  Poetry 
and  Philosophy  J  6  s.)  is  a  singularly 
luminous  exposition,  written  with  the 
genuine  enthusiasm  of  a  true  disciple. 
Very  useful  too  is  Wordsworthiana  (Mac- 
miUan,  7s.  6d.),  containing  the  best  of 
the  papers  read  before  the  Wordsworth 
Society;  the  chapter  by  Mr.  H.  D. 
Eawnsley  on  "  Eeminiscences  of  Words- 
worth among  the  Peasantry  of  Westmore- 
land," is  exceptionally  bright  and 
interesting.  The  well-known  Lake 
Reminiscences  of  that  highly  entertain- 
ing chronicler  De  Quincey,  though  not 
always  perhaps  in  the  best  possible  taste,^ 
contain  very  striking  portraits  of  members 
of  the  Wordsworth  group.  For  the  visitor 
to  the  Lakes  there  is  no  more  pleasant 
companion  than  Prof.  Knight's  English 
Lake  District  as  interpreted  in  the  Poems 
of  Wordsivorth  (Douglas,  4s.  6d.). 

^  "Silly,  coxcombical,  and  vulgar,"  says  Mr. 
Morley,  with  needless  severity. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD.i 

The  prophet  in  literature  must  needs  often 
venture  on  thin  ice.  When  he  attempts 
to  forecast  what  posterity  will  do  with 
some  of  those  who  are  counted  great  ones 
amongst  us  to-day,  he  is  a  very  bold  man 
indeed.  For  posterity  has  a  way  of  quietly 
ignoring  these  forecasts,  sometimes  even  of 
laughing  them  to  scorn.  Certainly  the 
time  is  not  yet  for  an  estimate  of  the  final 
position  of  Matthew  Arnold  among  the 
great  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  his  greatness  is  beyond  dispute.  As 
a  critic  he  stands,  in  our  country  at  least, 
without  a  rival.  ^  As  a  poet  he  "  may  very 
probably,"  says  Mr.  Hutton,  "  be  accorded 
the  sixth  or  fifth,  or  even  by  some  the 
fourth  place,"  among  the  great  poets  of  the 
century. 2      And  as  a  writer  on   religious 

^  Complete  edition  (Maemillan,  7s.  6d.);  Selec- 
tions (by  Arnold  himself),  Golden  Treasury 
Series,  2s.  6d. 

2  "The  judgment  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold," 
says  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  "is  almost  as  much 
a  final  verdict  as  that  of  Sainte  -  Beuve  himself." 
— The  Choice  of  Books,  p.  60. 

^  Modern  Guides  of  English  Thought  in  Matters 

of  Faith,  p.  135. 
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questions,  however  low  we  may  rate  the 
permanent  value  of  this  part  of  his  work, 
he  has  without  doubt  gained  the  ear  and 
influenced  the  thoughts  of  multitudes. 
And  I  may  further  add,  his  recently 
issued  Letters^  disappointing  in  many 
respects  as  they  are,  reveal  to  us  one  who 
*'was  pre-eminently  a  good  man;  gentle, 
generous,  enduring,  laborious ;  a  devoted 
husband,  a  most  tender  father,  an  unfail- 
ing friend."  ^ 

Of  Arnold's  work  as  a  critic,  theological 
or  literary,  it  does  not  now  fall  within 
my  province  to  speak.  Some  singularly 
unfortunate,  not  to  say  ill  -  natured, 
judgments  on  eminent  contemporaries 
which  appear  in  the  Letters  will  certainly 
not  serve  to  strengthen  his  critical  reputa- 
tion ;  nevertheless,  if  a  man  desires  to 
quicken  his  powers  for  discerning  and 
appreciating  the  best  that  has  been  known 
and  said  in  the  world,  let  him  put  himself 
to  school  with  the  Essays  in  Critidsra^ 
where  he  will  find  the  most  penetrating 
and  luminous  judgments  set  forth  in  the 
most  musical  and  tuneful  English.  And 
even  of  the  much  -  discussed  and  oft- 
condemned  volumes  on  theological  ques- 
tions,  gravely  as   we  must  dissent   from 

1  Edited  by  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell  (2  vols.). 

2  Mr.  Russell's  Preface,  p.  x. 

^  Macmillan's  Eversley  Series  (2  vols.). 
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many  of  their  conclusions,  we  may  freely 
admit  that  in  their  keen  satire  against  the 
unlovely  leanness  and  narrowness  of  some 
of  our  religious  ideals  of  to-day,  they  have 
rendered  religion  itself  a  signal  and  much- 
needed  service.  "The  candle  he  works 
with  is  rather  snuffy  (from  a  Methodist 
point  of  view),"  writes  James  Smetham. 
True ;  yet  no  preacher  of  our  time  has  so 
lit  up,  for  some  of  us  at  least,  one  great 
saying  of  St.  Paul's,  "Whatsoever  things 
are  lovely  and  of  good  report,  think  on 
these  things." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  mainly 
through  his  prose  writings  that  Arnold 
became  famous  during  his  lifetime.  Even 
"Whittier,  writing  as  late  as  1888,  speaks 
of  him  simply  as  "the  great  English 
critic."^  And  by  the  great  majority  of 
his  own  countrymen  he  is  still  thought 
of  rather  as  an  elegant  man  of  letters, 
with  a  turn  for  theological  controversy, 
than  as  a  poet.  Nevertheless,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  all  Arnold's  gifts  of  charm  and 
lucidity  will  avail  to  keep  his  prose  works 
alive  for  another  generation,  and  it  is 
certainly,  as  all  discerning  judges  are  now 
agreed,  by  his  verse  that  his  final  position 
in  the  literature  of  the  century  will  be 
determined. 

But,  as  yet,  Arnold  is  far  from  being  a 
1  Life  and  Letters,  by  S.  T.  Rickard,  p.  738. 
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"popular"  poet.  Here  and  there  you 
may  find  some  enthusiastic  devotee  who 
makes  of  his  poems  a  kind  of  pocket  Bible 
as  Mr.  John  Morley  is  said  at  one  time  to 
have  done ;  but  a  people's  poet  he  is  not, 
and  probably  "will  never  be.  Mr.  Stead's 
marvellous  penny^yorth  of  selections  ^  has 
brought  his  poetry  within  the  reach  of  all, 
— and  for  this  we  cannot  be  too  thankful, 
— but  the  difficulty  is  not  one  to  be  solved 
by  cheapness.  Multitudes  read  Macaulay's 
Lciys  and  Longfellow's  Evangeline  with 
honest  delight,  to  whom  Em-pedodes  on 
Etna  and  Ohermann  would  be  only  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit.  At  a  penny  or  a 
pound  Arnold  will  always  be  the  poet  of 
the  few  rather  than  of  the  many.  Mayhap 
he  himself  would  have  wished  it  so;  in 
any  case,  if  we  are  to  speak  of  "  fault "  in 
such  a  connection,  it  lies  with  the  poet  not 
less  than  with  the  many.  Arnold  did  not 
move  in  the  world  of  common  men.  He 
watched  it,  criticized  it,  but  always  as  one 
apart ;  he  did  not  enter  it,  he  did  not  know 
it,  therefore  he  does  not  appeal  to  it.  Only 
rarely  does  he  strike  a  chord  that  vibrates 
in  the  universal  heart.  Moreover,  of  all 
our  modern  poets  Arnold  is  most  influenced 
by  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  the  ancients. 
His  style,  his  imagery,  his  atmosphere  are 
all  theirs.  Therefore,  though  a  hundred 
1  No.  XXYI.  of  The  Penny  Poets. 
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delicate  touches  reveal  the  loving  and 
patient  student  of  nature,  of  nature  as 
'we  know  her  in  our  own  land,^  yet  we 
miss  the  familiar  English  background  that 
so  often  delights  us  in  the  poetry  of  Tenny- 
son and  Wordsworth.  But  it  is  his 
persistent  melancholy  which,  more  than 
all  else  besides,  will  always  hinder  Arnold 
from  finding  favour  with  the  multitude. 
He  sings  the  sad  litanies  of  doubt,  but  not 
the  Te  Deums  of  faith :  the  faith  that 
overcomes  the  world  he  does  not  know. 
And  because  he  never  wholly  escapes  from 
the  cold  shadow  of  his  doubt,  his  song 
is  never  wholly  joyous,  his  "sincerest 
laughter  with  some  pain  is  fraught."  It 
is  a  fact  significant  of  much  that  while  in 
an  anthology  of  the  best  English  elegies 
Arnold  would  occupy  almost  the  first  place, 
in  a  collection  of  our  best  love-poetry  he 
would  scarcely  find  a  place  at  all.  Again 
and  again,  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  his 
poetry,  one  calls  to  mind  his  own  wonder- 
ful lines  on  the  author  of  Ohermann — 

A  fever  in  these  pages  burns 
Beneath  the  calm  they  feign  ; 
A  wounded  human  spirit  turns 
Here,  on  its  bed  of  pain. 

**Is  it  for  this?"  —  one  asks  of  Arnold, 
as  Arnold  asked  of  Senancour — 

^  See  especially  some  of  the  stanzas  in  TTiyrsis. 
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Is  it  for  this,  because  the  sound 
Is  fraught  too  deep  with  pain, 
That  Obermann  !  the  world  around 
So  little  loves  thy  strain  ? 

Nevertheless,  when  all  has  been  said» 
Arnold's  greatness  as  a  poet  remains  beyond 
dispute.  At  his  best  he  has  given  us  work 
which  can  only  perish,  with  the  history  of 
the  century  which  has  given  it  birth ;  and 
it  must  always  be  cause  for  regret  that 
he  should  have  practically  ceaaed  writing 
poetry  when  his  powers  appeared  to  be  at 
their  greatest.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  his  all  too  scanty  leisure 
was  absorbed  by  prose  writings,  pleasant 
enough  in  their  way,  but  every  page  of 
which  one  would  gladly  barter  for  another 
Thyrsis  or  Rugby  Cha;pel)- 

But  if  Arnold  was  not  a  voluminous  poet, 
he  wrote  nothing  which  he  did  not  write 
well.  All  English  literature  cannot  show 
a  more  careful,  conscientious  workman  than 
he.  If  he  does  not  tread  the  heights 
with  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or  Wordsworth, 
neither  does  he  ever  descend  into  the 
depths,  leaving  us  to  wonder,  as  it  must 
be  confessed  "Wordsworth  sometimes  does, 
how  one  who  had  reached  so  high  could 
fall  so  low. 

1  The  only  poems  published  after  1868  are  the 
four  short  pieces  included  under  the  title  "  Later 
Poems  "  in  the  complete  edition  of  his  works. 
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Arnold's  range  is  limited :  he  does  not 
sing  to  us  on  a  harp  of  many  strings,  but 
the  sweetness  of  his  song  no  one  can 
deny.  It  suffers  at  times  through  over- 
much restraint,  as  if  the  singer  dared  not 
give  his  passion  wings;  and  again,  we 
miss  the  "full-throated  ease,"  the  inevit- 
ableness,  of  the  great  masters  of  song. 
Yet  what  can  be  more  perfect  than  the 
lovely  lyrics  of  Callicles,  the  young  harp- 
player  in  Empedocles  on  Etna  ?  ^ " 

Far,  far  from  here, 
The  Adriatic  breaks  in  a  warm  bay 
Among  the  green  Illyrian  hills  ;   and  there 
The  sunshine  in  the  happy  glens  is  fair 
And  by  the  sea,  and  in  the  brakes 
The 'grass  is  cool,  the  seaside  air 
Buoyant  and  fresh,  the  mountain  flowers 
More  virginal  and  sweet  than  ours. 

And  though  Arnold  can  make  no  claim 
to  Tennyson's  cunning  wizardry  of  phrase, 
though  he  fashions  for  us  no 

jewels  five-words-long, 
That  on  the  sti-etch'd  forefinger  of  all  Time 
Sparkle  for  ever, 

yet  there  is  in  many  of  his  lines  and 
poems  a  chiselled,  cameo-like  beauty  that 
is  the  very  triumph  of  artistic  workman- 
ship.    Let  the  student  read  carefully  the 

^  Two  of  these,  Cadmus  and  Harmonia  and 
Apollo  Musagetes,  appear  in  the  volume  of 
Selections. 
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short  poem  Mequiescat,  and  especially  the 
longer  Thyrsis,  and  he  will  understand 
what  I  mean.  What,  for  example,  could 
express  with  more  perfect  truth  and  beauty 
the  indefinable  charm  of  Oxford  than  this 
line — 

That  sweet  city  with  her  dreaming  spires. 

And  in  all  modern  poetry  is  there  any- 
where a  line  that  in  "  intensity,  simplicity, 
and  grandeur"  (I  borrow  Mr.  Hutton's 
words), ^  will  surpass  this,  from  one  of  the 
poems  to  Marguerite — 

The  unplmnb'd,  salt,  estranging  sea. 

Of  Arnold's  poetry  as  a  "  criticism  of 
life,"  I  have  no  space  to  write.  He  was 
essentially  a  poet  of  our  own  day.  The 
doubt,  the  fever,  the  restlessness,  and  the 
"sick  hurry"  of  our  modern  life  —  he 
knew  and  felt  it  all.  We  "  see  all  sights," 
he  cries, 

from  pole  to  pole, 
And  glance,  and  nod,  and  bustle  by ; 
And  never  once  possess  our  soul 
Before  we  die. 

Yes ;  the  disease  Arnold  knows,  the 
remedy  he  does  not  know.  At  best  he 
can  but  offer  man  an  anodyne :  let  him 
"moderate  desire,"  and  "nurse  no  ex- 
travagant hope  " ;  let  him  turn  to  natui-e, 
^  Literary  Essays,  p.  336. 
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and  make  his  prayer  to  the  "  calm  soul  of 
all  things."  So  shall  it  be,  if  not  well,  at 
least  not  wholly  ill  with  him  at  the  last. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  haunting  sadness 
of  Arnold's  poetry ;  this  is  the  note  which, 
like  a  low,  plaintive  minor,  sounds  through 
all  his  music.  He  has  turned  to  culture 
and  to  nature,  and  they  have  given  him 
of  their  best,  but  they  have  left  him  with 
life's  deepest  questions  still  unanswered, 
its  most  grievous  hurt  still  unhealed. 
What  if  answer  and  healing  alike  are  to 
be  found  only  in  that  faith  that  Arnold 
never  knew,  with  that  Christ  from  whom 
not  in  scorn,  but  in  sadness,  he  had 
turned  away  % 


FREDERIC  W.  H.  ISIYERS' 
"ST.  PAUL."i 

In  that  charming  volume  of  essays, 
Alexander  Smith's  Drearntliorp,  there  is 
one  chapter  entitled  "  A  Shelf  in  my 
Bookcase,"  in  which  the  writer  gossips,  in 
his  own  delightful  fashion,  about  some  of 
his  favourite  books.  I  suppose  we  all 
have  such  a  shelf — all  of  us,  that  is,  who 
really  care  for  books.  It  is  not  a  big  shelf, 
and  it  fills  but  slowly.  "  Standard  works," 
as  they  are  called,  books  "without  which 
no  library  is  complete,"  books  of  "the- 
largest -circulation  -  in- the  -  world  "  order — 
we  find  a  place  for  them  somewhere,  but 
not  here.  "  !N'ot  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble,"  but  books  of  the  heart,  books  after 
our  own  heart,  books  that  "find"  us, 
"  uphold  "  us,  "  cherish  "  us,  books  that 
we  turn  to  as  to  friends  that  never  fail  us, 
that  speak  to  us  when  our  light  is  low, 
telling  us  of  the  things  that  make  for  our 
peace — these  are  the  books  with  which, 
one  by  one,  as  life  makes  its  selection,  a 
^  Macmillan,  2s.  (id. 

II 
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man  fills  this  shelf  of  his  bookcase.  It  is 
of  one  of  such  that  I  now  write.  My 
readers  may  not  all  be  one  with  me  in 
my  estimate  of  the  little  poem  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  chapter, 
even  when  they  have  read  it  as  often  as  I 
have  done ;  they  may  hesitate  to  admit  it 
to  the  company  of  their  chosen  ones ;  but 
that  they  will  count  it  worthy  of  a 
permanent  place  on  every  young  man's 
bookshelf  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt. 

The  poem,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  brief  one, 
— only  some  fifty  pages,  and  costing  but 
half  a  crown, — but  it  has  a  history  that 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  It  was  first 
published  in  1867,  when  its  author  was 
only  twenty -four  years  of  age.  The 
editions  now  in  circulation  bear  this  in- 
scription : — 

DEDICATED 
TO 

J.E.B. 

September  1867. 

But  in  the  earlier  editions  were  added  (in 
Greek)  these  significant  words  :  "To  whom 
I  owe  my  own  soul."  When  the  change 
was  first  made  I  do  not  know  :  why,  it  is 
not  difiicult  to  understand.  "J.  E.  B."  is 
!Mrs.    Josephine    Butler.^      Of   her   it   is 

^  Dora  Greenvrell's  profound  and  beautiful  but 
far  too  little  known  volume,  Tlie  Patience  of  Hope, 
is  dedicated  to  the  same  inspirer. 
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needless  to  speak.  She  has  been  rightly 
called  the  St.  Catherine  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  "What  she  has  wrought  will  only 
be  known  when  "  in  that  day  "  thousands 
haste  to  acknowledge  that  to  her,  as 
Philemon  to  Paul,  they  owe  their  own 
souls.  But  the  faith  that  through  the  long 
agony  of  the  sacrifice  which  has  been  her 
life  has  made  her  gentle  spirit  strong  to  do 
and  to  endure  is  known  to  all ;  and  once, 
at  least,  it  was  shared  by  the  author  of 
St  Paul.  It  breathes  in  every  page  of 
this  noble  poem,  and  far  though  its  author 
may  now  be  from  his  early  creed,  yet  who- 
ever reads  it  will  do  so  alike  with  reverence 
for  her  whose  life  and  work  could  inspire 
such  lofty  music,  and  with  a  new  insight 
into  the  deep  things  of  the  apostle's 
heart. 

Other  volumes  both  in  prose  and  verse 
Lave  followed  this  first  book  of  Mr.  Myers 
— notably  an  admirable  essay  on  Words- 
worth in  the  English  Men  of  Letters 
Series — and  of  recent  years  he  has  given 
much  attention  to  matters  of  psychical 
research;  but  by  nothing  that  he  has 
done  is  he  so  likely  to  be  remembered  by 
the  generation  to  follow  as  by  his  poem 
on  St.  Paul.  Subject  and  treatment  un- 
doubtedly count  for  much  ;  but  apart  from 
these — as  discerning  critics  Kke  Mr.  George 
Meredith   and   the    late    Mr.    Addington 
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Symonds  have  freely  acknowledged  ^ — the 
work  is  one  of  real  poetic  beauty  and  merit. 
Mr.  Symonds  says,  indeed,  and  not  with- 
out justice,  that  there  is  sometimes  a 
"  disproportion  between  the  thing  said  and 
the  way  of  saying  it "  ;  "  yet,"  he  goes  on 
to  say,  "how  seductive,  how  really 
beautiful  is  the  music  of  those  leaping, 
alliterative  stanzas  !  "  and  for  example  he 
quotes  the  stanzas  in  which  "  a  bard  on 
isles  of  the  -^gean"  appears  before  us, 
wrestling  with  his  wish  to  write  an  ode — 

He,  I  suppose,  with  such  a  care  to  carry, 
"Waited  disconsolate  and  waited  long, 

Smiting  his  breast,    wherein   the  note  would 
tarry. 
Chiding  the  slumber  of  the  seed  of  song : 

Then  in  the  sudden  glory  of  a  minute 
Airy  and  excellent  the  proem  came, 

Rending  his  bosom,   for  a  god  was  in  it. 
Waking    the    seed,    for    it    had    burst    in 
flame. 

"  Every  word  here  tells,"  writes  the  critic, 
"not  merely  for  metrical  effect,  but  also 
because  it  has  true  meaning  in  it,  and 
the  rhythm  is  vitalized  with  passion,  with 
sympathy  for  moods  assimilated  with  grasp 

^  The  former  in  a  notice  in  the  Fortnightly 
Hevieu',  vol.  iii.  new  series  (written  shortly  after 
the  publication  of  the  poem) ;  the  latter  in  vol. 
viii.  of  Mr.  MUes'  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the 
Century. 
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upon  the  actuality  of  the  imagined  situation. 
Art  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  predominate. 
The  technical  execution  is  so  cunning  that 
'>ve  are  tempted  to  rock  ourselves  upon  the 
rhythm,  to  drink  in  only  the  sweet  wine 
of  words.  And  yet,  when  we  analyze  the 
verse,  all  has  been  well  said,  and  much  is 
well  worth  saving." 

Examples  of  !Mr.  Myers'  skill  as  a 
literary  artist  might  easily  be  multiplied. 
Is  not  this,  in  a  single  phrase,  the  Athens 
upon  which  Paul  looked  down  from  Mars 
Hill?— 

A  shining  city, 

Full  of  all  knowledge  and  a  God  unknown. 

Take  this  fine  rendering  of  the  old  Hebrew 
story — 

God,  who  in  Israel's  bondage  and  bewailing, 
Heard  them,  and   granted  them  their  heart's 
desire. 
Clave    them   the    deep  \^-ith    power  and    with 
prevailing. 
Gloomed   in    the  cloud  and   glowed  into  the 
fire  ! 

And  in  what  noble  imagery — the  noblest, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  poem — is  the  Baptist 
set  before  us — 

John,   than  which  man  a  sadder  or  a  greater 
Not  till  this  day  has  been  of  woman  bom  ; 

John,  like  some  lonely  peak  by  the  Creator 
Fired    with    the    red  glow    of     the    rushing 
mom. 
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This  when  the  sun  shall  rise  and  overcome  it 
Stands  in  his  shining  desolate  and  bare, 

Yet  not  the  less  the  inexorable  summit 
Flamed  him  his  signal  to  the  happier  air. 

The  general  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
poem  may  be  stated  in  a  word  or  two.  It 
is  not  in  any  sense  an  historical  poem : 
the  author  does  not  tell  over  again  the 
story  of  St.  Paul's  life.  Neither  is  it  an 
attempt  to  trace  the  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  the  apostle ;  it  is  rather,  as  Mr. 
Meredith  says,  "in  the  form  of  a  mono- 
logue of  the  apostle,  who  does  not  preach 
but  meditates,  as  '  in  the  hollow  of  his 
heart,'  giving  utterance  in  various  moods, 
to  the  intense  aspiration,  the  fiery  belief 
which  animated  him  for  his  work."  And 
it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  poem 
may  be  most  profitably  studied  —  as  a 
fragment  of  spiritual  autobiography.  I 
can  hardly  conceive  a  more  delightful  bit 
of  biblical  study  than  to  carefully  collate 
it  throughout  with  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul,  and  to  mark  with  what  admirable 
truth  and  force  Mr.  Myers  has  reproduced 
the  inner  life  of  the  great  apostle,  his 
strength  and  weakness,  his  rapturous  joy 
shadowed  by  bitter  memories  of  pain ; 
above  all,  his  love  for  Christ  and  deep 
passion  for  souls.  Let  one  or  two  quota- 
tions illustrate  what  I  mean.  Every  reader 
of  the  New  Testament  remembers  Paul's 
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references  to  the  past,  when  he  was  "a 
blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor,  and  in- 
jurious " :  this  is  how  he  speaks  here — 

Dear   men  and    women,    whom   I    sought    and 
slew ! 
Ah,  when  we  mingle  in  the  heavenly  places, 
How  will  I  weep  to  Stephen  and  to  you  ! 

And  how  truly  Paul-like  is  the  prayer 
which  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit  he 
offers — 

Make  Thou,  0  Christ,  a  dying  of  my  living  ; 
Purge  from  the  sin,  but  never  from  the  pain ! 

As  a  ship  "  strains  for  the  harbour  where 
her  sails  are  furled,"  as  a  venturer 

In  palace  or  in  prison 
Fashions  his  fancies  of  the  realm  to  be, 

So  even  I,  and  with  a  heart  more  burning, 
So  even  I,  and  with  a  hope  more  sweet. 

Groan    for    the    hour,    0    Christ  !    of   Thy  re- 
turning, 
Faint  for  the  flaming  of  Thine  advent  feet. 

Ah,  what  a  hope  !  and  when  afar  it  glistens, 
Stops   the    heart    beating,    and    the   lips   are 
dumb  : 
Inly  my  spirit  to  His  silence  listens. 

Faints  till  she    find    Him,    quivers    till    He 
come. 

Once  for  a  night  and  day  upon  the  splendid 
Anger  and  solitude  of  the  seething  sea, 

Almost  I  deemed  mine  agony  was  ended, 
Nearly  beheld  Thy  Paradise  and  Thee  : 
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Saw  the  deep  heaving  into  ridges  narrow, 
Heard  the  blast  bellow  on  its  ocean  way  ; 

Felt  the  soul  freed,  and  like  a  flaming  arrow 
Sped  on  Euroclydon  through  death  to  day. 

Ah,  but  not  yet  He  took  me  from  my  prison, 
Left  me  a  little  while,  nor  left  for  long, — 

Bade  as  one  buried,  bade  as  one  arisen, 
Suffer  with  men  and  like  a  man  be  strong. 

He  has  got  very  deep  into  the  secrets 
of  Paul's  heart  who  can  write  like  that. 
And  is  there  not  the  same  unmistakable 
accent  of  the  man  who  could  wish  himself 
anathema  from  Christ  for  his  brethren's 
sake  in  lines  like  these  1 — 

Oft  when  the  "Word  is  on  me  to  deliver, 
Opens  the  heaven  and  the  Lord  is  there ; 

Desert  or  throng,  the  city  or  the  river, 
Melt  in  a  lucid  Paradise  of  air. 

Only  like  souls  I  see  the  folk  there  under. 
Bound    who    should     conquer,     slaves     who 
should  be  kings — 

Hearing  their  one  hope  with  an  empty  wonder, 
Sadly  contented  in  a  show  of  things. 

Then  with  a  rush  the  intolerable  craving 
Shivers  throughout  me  like  a  trumpet-call, — 

Oh,  to  save  these  !  to  perish  for  their  saving. 
Die  for  their  life,  be  offered  for  them  all  I 

And,  to  make  one  quotation  more, 
when  has  the  "  argument  from  experience  " 
been  stated  in  such  perfect  and  memorable 
form  as  in  these  stanzas  1 — 
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Wboso  hath  felt  the  Spirit  of  the  Highest 
Cannot  confound,  nor  doubt  Him,  nor  deny  ; 

Yea,  with  one  voice,  0  world,  tho'  thou  deniest, 
Stand  thou  on  that  side,  for  on  this  am  I. 

Eather    the    earth    shall    doubt  when  her    re- 
trieving 

Pours  in  the  rain  and  rushes  from  the  sod, 
Eather  than  he  for  whom  the  great  conceiving 

Stirs  in  his  soul  to  quicken  unto  God. 

Ay,  tho'   then  thou  shouldst  strike  him   from 
his  glory, 
Blind  and  tormented,  maddened  and  alone  ; 
Even  on  the  Cross  would  he  maintain  his  story, 
Yea,    and   in  hell  would   whisper,    "  I   have 
known." 

Blemishes  in  the  poem  there  are  imdoubt- 
ed\j.  Do  not  these  lines,  for  example, 
strike  a  false  note  ? — 

What    was     their    sweet     desire     and     subtle 
yearning, 
Lovers  and  ladies  whom  their  song  enrolls  ? 
Faint    to    the    flame    which    in    my  breast    is 
burning, 
Less   than   the   love   with   which   I   ache   for 
souls. 

Or  these,  again,  in  which  Paul,  famt  for 
the  advent  feet  of  Christ,  compares  himself 
with  some  innocent  and  eager  maiden  who 

Leans  o'er  the  wistful  limit  of  the  world. 
Dreams  of  the  glow  and  glory  of  the  distance, 

"Wonderful  wooing  and  the  grace  of  tears, 
Dreajns    with    what    eyes    and    wh^t    a    sweet 
insistence, 

Lovers  are  waiting  in  the  hidden  years. 
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As  Mr.  Meredith  truly  says,  the  domi- 
nant impression  we  have  of  St.  Paul  is 
jealously  sensitive  of  any  such  contrast, 
however  slight.  And  has  not  Mr.  Myers 
altogether  misinterpreted  St.  Paul's  relation 
to  nature  1  It  has  been  more  than  once 
pointed  out  that  in  all  the  addresses  and 
writings  of  the  apostle  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  there  is  manifested  a  curious 
insensibility  to  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
the  world  about  us.  Probably  not  a  single 
physical  fact  with  regard  to  the  many 
countries  through  which  he  passed  could 
be  gleaned  from  his  writings.^  How  then 
can  we  imagine  him  speaking  of  "  the  soft 
air  infinite  and  pearly,"  "the  purple 
heather,"  and  "  the  purple  sea  "  ? — 

Blending  of  waters  and  of  winds  together, 
Winds  that  were  wild   and   waters  that  were 
free. 

Did  St.  Paul  know  aught  of  spiritual 
experiences  that  could  shape  themselves  in 
language  like  this  ? — 

Often  for  me  between  the  shade  and   splendour 
Ceos  and  Tenedos  at  dawn  were  grey  ; 

^  "There  are  few  writers  who,  to  judge  solely 
from  their  writings,  seem  to  have  been  less  moved 
by  the  beauties  of  the  external  world.  .  .  .  !N^ot 
by  one  verse,  scarcely  even  by  a  single  expression 
in  all  his  letters,  does  he  indicate  the  faintest 
gleam  of  delight  or  wonder  at  the  glories  of 
nature  "  (Farrar's  St.  Paul). 
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Welling  of  waves,  disconsolate  and  tender, 
Sighed  on  the  shore,  and  waited  for  the  day. 

Then  till    the    bridegroom   from    the  east  ad- 
vancing 
Smote  him  a  waterway  and  flnshed  the  lawn, 
God  with  sweet  strength,  with  terror,  and  with 
trancing, 
Spake  in  the  purple  mystery  of  dawn. 

Words  such  as  these  on  the  lips  of  Jesus, 
whose  home  for  thirty  years  was  amid  the 
quiet  beauty  of  JS'azareth,  who  pointed,  as 
He  taught,  to  the  wayside  flower,  or  to  the 
purple  flush  of  western  skies,  and  to  whom 
earth,  sky,  and  sea  were  all  a  parable  of 
God,  it  might  be  possible  to  justify ;  on 
the  lips  of  Paul  they  contradict  every  im- 
pression which  his  own  life  and  writings 
give  to  us. 

But  to  most  readers  of  St.  Paul  to  praise 
is  much  easier  than  to  criticise,  and  I 
gladly  end  as  I  began.  I  am  sometimes 
asked  what  is  the  best  book  to  read  on  St. 
Paul.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  answering. 
There  are  several  stout  volumes  on  my 
shelves  dealing  with  the  life  and  writings 
of  the  apostle,  many  of  them  very  learned 
and  excellent  in  their  way ;  but  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  more  than  any 
commentaries,  this  slim  little  volume  of 
fifty  pages  has  helped  me  to  understand 
the  inner  life  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles. 
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1.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter. 

2.  George  Eliot's  Romola, 
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:N'ATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE'S 
"SCARLET  LETTER." 

The  student  of  English  literature  turning 
from  the  abundant  harvests  of  his  native 
fields  is  apt  to  think  the  literature  of 
America  a  somewhat  light  and  scanty- 
yield.  He  is  struck  by  a  certain  sense  of 
disproportion  between  the  abundance  of 
her  wealth,  the  vastness  of  her  territory, 
the  boundlessness  of  her  resources,  and 
the  comparative  poverty  of  her  literary 
possessions.  But  a  literature  does  not 
spring  up  in  a  day,  not  even  in  a  century. 
Moreover,  our  kinsmen  across  the  seas 
have  thus  far  been  busy  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  the  great  RepubHc  of  the  West ; 
they  have  had  but  little  opportunity  for 
nourishing  that  inner  life  of  thought  and 
contemplation  from  which  alone  whatever 
is  great  and  abiding  in  literature  can  spring. 
Nevertheless,  America  has  more  than  a  few 
names  that  are  worthy ;  and  of  these  one 
of  the  greatest  is,  undoubtedly,  that  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  as  also  the  Scarlet 
Letter  is  unquestionably  his  greatest  book. 
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Before  we  open  the  book,  let  us  glance 
for  a  moment  at  the  man  himself.  And 
in  doing  so  we  are  only  accepting  Haw- 
thorne's own  invitation  ;  for  in  almost  all 
his  books,  before  he  begins  his  story,  he 
tells  us  something  about  himself.  Haw- 
thorne's prefaces  should  never  be  skipped, 
for  they  are  among  the  most  delightful 
things  he  ever  penned.  He  keeps  us 
waiting  a  moment — never  a  moment  too 
long — while  he  takes  us  into  his  con- 
fidence, chatting  to  us  about  himself,  his 
manner  of  life,  or  the  fashion  in  which 
his  stories  took  shape  within  him. 

Hawthorne  was  born  in  the  little  Xew 
England  town  of  Salem  when  the  century 
was  but  four  years  old.  He  came  of  an 
old  Puritan  stock,  the  earliest  of  his 
American  ancestors  having  migrated  from 
the  mother  country  in  the  troublous  times 
two  centuries  and  a  half  ago.  In  his 
introduction  to  the  Scarlet  Letterr  he  speaks 
of  himself,  half  playfully,  as  an  idler  on 
the  topmost  bough  of  the  old  mossed  trunk 
of  the  family  tree.  "  What  is  he?  murmurs 
one  grey  shadow  of  my  forefathers.  A 
writer  of  story  books  !  What  mode  of 
glorifying  God  may  that  be?  Why,  the 
fellow  may  as  well  have  been  a  fiddler  ! " 
"Yet,"  he  adds,  "let  them  scorn  me  as 
they  will,  strong  traits  of  their  nature 
have  intertwined  themselves  with  mine." 
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Heredity  and  enviromnent,  says  the  wise 
man,  these  are  the  things  that  make  ns 
'vvhat  we  are.  And  when  to  this  fact  of 
Puritan  descent  we  have  added  this,  that 
Hawthorne's  favourite  authors  as  a  boy 
were  Spenser  and  Bunyan — the  two  great 
masters  of  allegory — we  are  as  near  as  it 
is  possible  to  get  to  the  explanation  of  the 
peculiar  character  and  bent  of  his  remark- 
able genius. 

Hawthorne's  outward  life  was  for  the 
most  part,  and  especially  during  its  earlier 
half,  singularly  uneventful.  Buried  in  the 
quiet  seclusion  of  Salem,  a  little  sleepy 
town  where  nothing  ever  hapfjened,  he 
remained  for  years,  as  he  himself  after- 
wards said,  "  the  obscurest  man  of  letters 
in  America."  But  the  silence  was  not 
unfruitful;  his  soul  made  about  itself  a 
space  wherein  to  grow.  Take  this  singu- 
larly beautiful  passage  from  his  Note-Books 
(written  in  1840),  which,  long  as  it  is,  I 
cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  abridge 
further : — 

Here  I  sit  in  my  old  accustomed  chamber 
where  I  used  to  sit  in  days  gone  by.  .  .  .  Here 
I  have  written  many  tales — many  tbat  have  been 
burned  to  ashes,  many  that  have  doubtless 
deserved  the  same  fate.  This  claims  to  be  called 
a  haunted  chamber,  for  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  visions  have  appeared  to  me  in  it ;  and  some 
few  of  them  have  become  visible  to  the  world. 
If  ever  I  should  have  a  biographer,  he  ought  to 
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make  great  mention  of  this  cliamber  in  my 
memoirs,  because  so  much  of  my  lonely  youth 
was  wasted  here  ;  and  here  my  mind  and 
character  were  formed ;  and  here  I  have  been 
glad  and  hopeful,  and  here  I  have  been 
despondent.  And  here  I  sat  a  long,  long  time, 
waiting  patiently  for  the  world  to  know  me,  and 
sometimes  wondering  why  it  did  not  know  me 
sooner,  or  whether  it  would  ever  know  me  at  all 
— at  least  till  I  were  in  my  gi-ave.  And  some- 
times it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  were  already  in  the 
grave,  with  only  life  enough  to  be  chilled  and 
benumbed.  But  oftener  I  was  happy — at  least 
as  happy  as  I  then  knew  how  to  be,  or  was  aware 
of  the  possibility  of  being.  By  and  by  the  world, 
found  me  out  in  my  lonely  chamber,  and  called 
me  forth — not  indeed  with  a  loud  roar  of  acclama- 
tion, but  rather  with  a  still,  small  voice— and 
forth  I  went,  but  found  nothing  in  the  world,  I 
thought,  preferable  to  my  solitude  till  now.  .  .  . 
And  now  I  begin  to  understand  why  I  was 
imprisoned  so  many  years  in  this  lonely  chamber, 
and  why  I  could  never  break  through  the  viewless 
bolts  and  bars  ;  for  if  I  had  sooner  made  my 
escape  into  the  world,  I  should  have  grown  hard 
and  rough,  and  been  covered  with  earthly  dust, 
and  my  heart  might  have  become  callous  by  rude 
encounters  with  the  multitude.  .  .  .  But  living 
in  solitude  till  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  I 
still  kept  the  dew  of  my  youth,  and  the  freshness 
of  my  heart.  ^ 

From  Salem,  Hawthorne  moved,  in 
1839,  to  Boston,  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  a  post  in  the  Custom  House  there.    Two 

1  Quoted  in  Henry  James'  Nathaniel  Eaivthorne. 
(English  Men  of  Letters),  p.  53. 
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years  later  he  joined  the  socialistic  com- 
munity of  Brook  Farm,  of  which  he  has 
left  us  some  account  in  his  BlWieddle 
Romance.  Then  in  1842  he  married, 
and  settled  in  that  "Old  Manse"  at 
Concord  ^yhich  his  own  pen  has  described 
mth  such  loving  minuteness.  1846  found 
him  back  again  at  Salem,  where  and  at 
Lenox  he  wrote  the  Scarlet  Letter  (1850), 
The  Hryiise  with  the  Seven  GaUes  (1851), 
and  other  works.  In  1853  he  was 
appointed  American  Consul  at  Liverpool, 
and  it  is  to  his  seven  years'  residence  in 
Europe  that  we  owe,  first,  his  delightful 
Tolume  of  sketches,  Our  Old  Home,  and 
secondly,  his  Italian  novel,  Transforma- 
tion. Hawthorne  returned  to  America  in 
1860,  and  died  four  years  later. 

Of  Hawthorne's  work  as  a  whole  I  have 
little  space  to  write.  The  Httle  row  of 
a  dozen  or  so  slender  volumes,  the  net 
result  of  his  literary  labours,  makes  but  a 
poor  show  by  the  side  of  the  fifty  or  sixty 
volumes  produced  by  certain  industrious 
lady  novelists  of  the  present  day.  And 
for  the  moment  the  pure  river  seems  to  be 
lost  in  the  sand.  Yet  there  is  no  need  to 
be  anxious;  the  world  judges  justly  in 
these  matt-ers  in  the  long-run ;  and  our 
children's  children  wiU  still  keep 
Hawthorne's  little  row  on  their  book- 
shelves  long    after   the  fifty   volumes  of 
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the  lady  novelist  have  found  their 
way  back  to  the  paper-mills.  For  that 
Hawthorne's  best  work  will  remain  it  is, 
I  think,  impossible  to  doubt.  His  deep, 
true,  imaginative  insight,  his  power  of 
subtle  psychological  analysis,  and  the 
delicate  purity  and  beauty  of  his  style 
unite  to  secure  for  him  an  abiding  place 
in  the  world's  literature.  Perhaps  that 
which  impresses  the  reader  of  Hawthorne's 
books  most  of  all  is  the  profound  moral 
element  which  enters  into  the  very 
substance  of  all  that  he  has  written,  and 
the  imagination  which  plays  about  it, 
sometimes  awful  in  its  weird,  unearthly 
grandeur,  sometimes  beautiful  as  the 
shimmering  lightning  on  a  summer's  eve. 
Hawthorne's  was  a  nature  "  of  imagination 
ail  compact."  He  lived  all  his  days  on 
the  edge  of  the  supernatural.  We  may 
say  of  him  what  John  Foster  says  of 
Coleridge :  "  He  robes  himself  in  moon- 
light, and  moves  among  images  of  which 
we  cannot  be  assured  for  a  while  whether 
they  are  substantial  forms  of  sense  or 
fantastic  visions."  Yet  great  as  are  the 
imaginative  and  literary  qualities  of 
Hawthorne's  writings,  they  are  over- 
shadowed by  the  moral.  To  him,  says 
Henry  James,  "the  consciousness  of  sin 
was  the  most  importunate  fact  of  life." 
Perhaps  that  "  grey  shadow  of  my  fore- 
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fathers"   would   not   have    disowned    his 
descendant,  after  all. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  Scarlet 
Letter.  The  materials  out  of  which  the 
framework  of  the  story  was  constructed 
were  found  by  the  author,  so  he  tells  us, 
— unless,  indeed,  this  be  another  pretty 
little  fiction  of  his  busy  imagination, — 
ready  to  his  hand  among  some  ancient 
and  dusty  documents  in  the  Custom 
House  at  Boston.  But  whatever  the 
origin  of  the  story,  its  interest  and  value 
for  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  life  of 
Puritan  New  England  two  and  a  half 
centuries  ago  are  unquestionable.  The 
stern  forefathers  of  that  new  world  live 
and  move  before  our  eyes  :  bearded  men 
in  their  sad-coloured  garments  and  grey, 
steeple-crowned  hats,  the  town-beadle  and 
the  tithing  man,  old  Governor  Bellingham 
with  his  elaborate  ruff  beneath  his  grey 
beard,  making  his  head  look  Hke  that  of 
John  the  Baptist  in  the  charger,  and 
little  children  playing  in  the  streets  "in 
such  grim  fashion  as  the  Puritanic  nurture 
would  permit."  Once  and  again  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Eliot  the  Apostle  of 
the  Eed  Indians,  and  sometimes  of  the 
Indians  themselves ;  here  is  a  little  group 
of  settlers  from  the  forest  in  their  deer- 
skins, and  there  a  knot  of  sun-blackened 
sailors    from    the    Spanish    main.      The 
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colour,  the  life,  the  movement  of  that 
far-off  day,  are  all  caught  and  pictured  for 
us  in  Hawthorne's  graphic  page. 

But  once  more  it  is  the  moral  interest 
to  which  every  other  becomes  subordinate. 
The  subject  is  one,  I  need  hardly  say,  of 
the  utmost  delicacy,  and  calling  for  the 
most  delicate  handling.  "We  know  only 
too  well  what  some  of  our  modern 
writers,  with  their  diseased  imaginations 
and  prurient  love  of  whatsoever  things 
are  base  and  filthy,  would  have  made  of 
such  a  plot  if  it  had  come  to  their  hands. 
But  the  Scarlet  Letter  is  at  the  last 
remove  from  the  malarious  and  malodorous 
^*  sex-novel,"  which  we  may  profoundly 
hope  has  already  had  its  day,  and  will 
very  soon  cease  to  be.  American  authors 
do  not  write  such  books,  and,  to  their 
credit  be  it  said,  the  American  public 
does  not  buy  nor  read  them.  I  would  put 
this  book,  unhesitatingly,  into  the  hands 
of  any  young  man  or  woman,  certain  that 
it  could  leave  behind  it  no  slightest  stain 
on  either  the  imagination  or  the  heart. 
Painful  it  undoubtedly  is,  but  it  is  with  a 
pain  that  purifies. 

It  is  Hawthorne's  usual  plan  to  avoid 
any  great  intricacies  of  plot,  and  to  make 
his  whole  story  turn  on  some  one  great, 
simple,  central  idea.  It  is  so  here ;  we 
are  called  upon  to  witness  the  deranging 
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effects  of  the  sin  of  adultery,  to  see  in 
what  an  inextricahle  mesh  of  consequences 
it  involves  all  who  are  concerned. 
Husband,  wife,  lover,  child,  all  are  made 
to  eat  of  the  bitter  fruit  of  that  evil  deed. 
We  see  it  in  Hester,  doomed  to  long  years 
of  lonely  suffering  and  remorse ;  in  little 
Pearl,  in  the  hot,  tumultuous  passion  to 
which  first  she  owed  her  existence,  and 
which  lived  again  in  the  beautiful  but 
wilful,  wayward  child;  and  in  old  Eoger 
Chillingworth,  in  the  gradual  transforma- 
tion of  a  nature  once  not  ignoble  into  an 
incarnate  demon,  through  that  sleepless 
passion  for  revenge  that  for  seven  long 
years  held  possession  of  his  heart.  But 
it  is  in  Arthur  Dimmesdale  that  the  seed 
of  evil  bears  its  blackest,  bitterest  fruit. 
The  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  his  nature 
put  him  the  more  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  his  sin,  which  tortured  him 
with  the  ruthlessness  and  refined  cruelty 
of  an  inquisitor.  This  was  the  horror  of 
his  situation — his  refusal  to  confess  forced 
him  into  a  life  of  consummate  deception. 
Knowing  himself  to  be  fallen  and  polluted, 
he  stUl  walked  among  his  people  as  an 
angel  of  light.  What  wonder  that  under 
this  mask  of  falsehood,  which  only  dropped 
from  him  in  the  death-hour,  truth  and 
goodness  could  not  breathe,  or  that  the 
awful  internecine  strui?de  broaght  him  to 
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an  early  grave  ?  "  Hien  the  liisf,  lolien  it 
hath  conceived  J  beareth  sin:  and  the  sin, 
when  it  is  full-groicn,  hringeth  forth  death.'* 
This  may  not  be  the  only  "  moral "  of  this 
solemn  book,  but  sure  I  am,  no  reverend 
divine  in  his  pulpit,  with  the  seventh 
commandment  for  his  text,  ever  damned 
the  sin  of  adultery  with  such  awful  im- 
pressiveness  as  does  ]N"athaniel  Hawthorne 
in  the  Scarlet  Letter.  Give  us  literature 
of  this  kind,  that  sets  forth  vice,  not 
tricked  out  in  the  stolen  trappings  of 
virtue,  but  stripped  of  its  gay  robes,  and 
made  to  stand  before  us  in  all  its  naked 
and  repulsive  hideousness,  and  we  will 
hail  it  as  the  handmaid  of  religion,  the 
minister  of  God  preaching  to  men  the 
excellency  of  righteousness,  and  the 
exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin. 

A  convenient  edition  of  Hawthorne's 
works — in  12  vols.,  complete  but  for  the 
omission  of  Transformation^  which  is 
published  by  Smith  Elder  (2s,  6d.) — is 
issued  by  Walter  Scott  at  2s.  6d.  per  vol. 
But  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Service  & 
Paton's,  now  in  course  of  publication  at 
3s.  6d.  per  vol. 

There  are  interesting  biographical  and 
critical  essays  on  Hawthorne  in  the 
English  Men  of  Letters  and  Great 
Writers    Series,    by    Henry    James    and 
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Moncure  Conway  respectively.  The 
student  may  also  be  referred  to  E.  H. 
Hutton's  Literary  Essays,  Leslie  Stephen's 
Hours  in  a  Library  (vol.  ii.),  and  I^Tichol's 
American  Literature. 


GEORGE  ELIOT^S    '-'EOMOLA.''! 

BoMOLA  occapies,  in  many  respects,  a  place 
apart  among  the  writings  of  George  Eliot 
Alone  among  her  novels  it  deals  with  a 
far-off  past^  its  scenes  are  laid  in  a  foreign 
land.  It  is  h^  one  adyentare  into  the 
field  of  historical  romance.  Again,  no 
other  work  of  her  pen  bears  the  same 
«¥ident  signs  of  hard  thinlring  and  laboiions 
reading,  y-r.  ~i:hont  much  sweat  of  the 
brain  a:^  1  -r  L  ::  —as  .fiomoZa  written. 
The  idea  o:  : .  ~  : :  r:  r = :  seized  her  dnring 
a  Tisit  to  FI : :  r^   :  ::  :r  eicrlit^^n  months 

not  a  line  -  :i..  r..  21  :.  -bile  she 
stadied  hard ;  as  Mr.  J  L:i  11  r  iiisti- 
cally  sajs,  "The  yonz.   ^  rs 

to  write  historic  iiT-'r'  ■d. 

head,  will  find  »::_::.  -  :  :l  :  l^-r 
-adyantage  if  she  vriV.  z-.i^zz  :  j  the  list  of 
books  read  by  Greorge  Eliot  dnring  the 
latter  half  of  1861,  when  she  was  meditat- 
ing Bomola."  ^  The  writing  of  it^  Mr.  C  r  = 
has  told  ns,  ploughed  into  h»  more  :    .:. 

1  Blackwood,  3&  6d. 

*  See  George  EUtiCt  Idfe,  pi  348  (dieap  ed.). 
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any  of  her  other  books.  "  I  began  it  a 
young  woman,"  said  George  Eliot  herself ; 
"  I  finished  it  an  old  woman,"  !N"o  wonder 
it  was  the  dearest  to  her  of  all  her  literary 
children.  "  There  is  no  book  of  mine," 
she  wrote,  "  about  which  I  more  thoroughly 
feel  that  I  could  swear  by  every  sentence 
as  having  been  written  with  my  best  blood 
— such  as  it  is — with  the  most  ardent  care 
for  veracity  of  which  my  nature  is  capable.'' 

This  is  a  verdict,  it  is  true,  with  which 
neither  the  popular  opinion,  nor  the  judg- 
ment of  men  of  letters,  will  be  found  in 
the  main  to  agree.  The  vote  is  generally 
given,  in  the  one  case  for  Adam  Bede,  ir 
the  other  for  Silas  Marner.  I  speak  neither 
for  the  pubKc  nor  the  critics,  but  only  for 
myself ;  and  I  know  that  I  can  count  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  all  the  books  that 
have  made  as  deep  a  "  dint "  in  me  as  did 
my  fijst  reading  of  Romola. 

Kot  that  the  work  is  artistically  perfect. 
There  are  flaws  which  the  eyes  of  any 
careful  reader  may  detect.  Perhaps  the 
most  obvious  blemish  is  a  certain  over- 
elaboration.  We  often  miss  the  sense  of 
ease,  of  perfect  mastery  of  her  details,  that 
is  so  marked  in  George  Eliot's  earlier 
novels.  The  erudition  is  too  obvious.  We 
see  too  much  of  the  artist's  pigments  and 
brushes,  when  what  we  want  is  the  finished 
picture.     Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  even  goes  so 
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far  as  to  say  that  after  all  Romola  is  *'  a 
magnificent  piece  of  cram."  "The  masses 
of  information,"  he  says,  "  have  not  been 
fused  by  a  glowing  imagination.  The  fuel 
has  put  out  the  fire."  This  \s  surely  going 
too  far  ;  many  of  us  have  felt  the  "  fire," 
and  been  warmed  by  it,  to  some  it  has 
been  a  purifying  flame.  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison's  way  of  putting  it  is  better : 
"  We  find  so  much  to  think  about  that  we 
crave  a  little  rest  for  simple  enjoyment." 
The  result  of  this  over-laboriousness  hardly 
needs  to  be  pointed  out.  The  author  moves 
at  times  somewhat  slowly  and  stiffly  under 
her  heavy  weight  of  learning.  She  does 
not  storm  the  fortress  of  our  imagination 
and  carry  it  at  a  single  rush  as  Scott  does 
again  and  again  in  his  splendid  romances. 
We  miss  the  stir,  the  movement,  the  vivid- 
ness of  the  great  story-teller  of  the  North. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  if  I  may  adopt  a  phrase 
of  Mr.  Morley's,  this  is  not  so  much  a  dis- 
paragement of  George  Eliot's  genius  as  a 
classification  of  it. 

Of  the  justice  of  a  further  criticism 
which  has  been  passed  on  Romola,  I  am 
not  competent  to  judge.  Careful  students 
of  Italian  life,  we  are  told,  have  declared 
that  Florentines  never  acted  or  spoke  as 
they  do  in  the  pages  of  George  Eliot's 
romance;  the  work,  it  is  said,  is  not 
"  native."     Such  it  seems  was  the  opinion 
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of  Robert  Browningj  and  according  to  Miss 
Blind,  of  D.  G.  Eossetti  and  Mazzini.  The 
same  view  is  taken  in  a  recent  work  by  an 
Italian  critic,  Signor  Xegri.^  Yet,  not- 
mthstanding  this  formidable  array  of  great 
names,  there  is  something  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side.  George  Henry  Lewes  wrote, 
shortly  after  the  publication  of  Romola : 
"  In  Florence  we  hear  they  are  wild  with 
delight  and  surprise  at  such  a  work  being 
■executed  by  a  foreigner."  And  when  we 
remember  that  George  Eliot  only  spent  six 
weeks  in  Florence,  the  result  from  any 
point  of  view  is  surely  marvellous — one  in 
which,  as  !Mr.  Hutton  says,  "Italy  and 
England  may  feel  a  common  pride."  With 
all  its  blemishes  Romola  remains  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest  historical 
romances  in  the  language. 

And  yet,  to  speak  exactly,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  sound,  it  is  not  as  an  historical 
romance  that  Romola  is  great.  What  I 
mean  is  this :  the  central  historical  char- 
acter of  the  novel  is  of  course  Savonarola. 
Yet  striking  and  impressive  as  his  figure 
is,  it  is  around  Tito,  and  not  around  the 
Dominican  monk,  that  the  real  interest  of 
the  story  gathers.  In  other  words,  the  his- 
torical is  subordinated  throughout  to  the 
ethical.  As  George  Eliot's  latest  biographer, 

^See   "An  Italian  View  of  George  Eliot,"  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  December  1891. 
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Mr.  Oscar : Browning,  truly  says,  "It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  Romola  as  distinguished  from 
other  historical  novels,  that  the  object  is 
not  so  much  to  present  a  living  picture  of 
a  particular  period  in  history,  as  to  create 
an  historical  background  for  characters 
Tvhose  interest  lies  in  their  intense  moral 
significance."  It  is  worth  while  to 
emphasize  this,  for  it  is  thus  that  Romola 
is  brought  into  line  with  the  rest  of  George 
Eliot's  woik,  and  the  differences  to  which 
I  referred  in  the  opening  sentences  of  this 
chapter  are  seen  to  be  more  superficial  than 
real.  For  this  "  intense  moral  significance  " 
is  throughout  the  same,  whether  we  read 
it  in  the  fate  of  Godfrey  Cass  or  Tito 
Melema.  Let  anyone  master  the  great 
moral  aphorisms  that  stud  the  pages  of 
Romola — aphorisms  such  as  these : — 

"  Our  deeds  are  like  children  that  are 
born  to  us ;  they  live  and  act  apart  from 
our  own  will,  ^ay,  children  may  be 
strangled,  but  deeds  never :  they  have  an. 
indestructible  life  both  in  and  out  of  our 
consciousness." 

"  Tito  was  experiencing  that  inexorable 
law  of  human  souls,  that  we  prepare  our- 
selves for  sudden  deeds  by  the  reiterated 
choice  of  good  or  evil  which  gradually 
determines  character." 

"  Our  lives  make  a  moral  tradition  for 
our  individual  selves,  as  the  life  of  man- 
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kind  at  large  makes  a  moral  tradition  for 
the  race ;  and  to  have  once  acted  nobly 
seems  a  reason  why  we  should  always  be 
noble.  But  Tito  was  feeling  the  effect  of 
an  opposite  tradition  :  he  had  won  no 
memories  of  self-conquest,  and  perfect 
faithfulness  from  which  he  could  have  a 
sense  of  fallinsr." 

Let  anyone,  I  say,  master  these  aph- 
orisms and  he  will  hold  in  his  hand 
the  key  to  George  Eliot's  deepest  philo- 
sophy. She  herself  said,  when  all  her 
novels  were  before  the  world,  '*  There  has 
been  no  change  in  the  point  of  view  from 
which  I  regard  our  life  since  I  wrote  my 
first  fiction." 

It  is,  then,  this  profound  ethical  purport 
with  which  Romola  is  charged,  and  which 
finds  its  highest  expression  in  the  marvel- 
lous delineation  in  the  character  of  Tito^ 
that  gives  to  this  great  novel  its  deep  and 
abiding  interest.  Xo where  are  George 
Eliot's  extraordinary  powers — keen  reflec- 
tion, subtle  analysis,  piercing  insight — so 
completely  exhibited  as  in  the  perfect  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  beautiful,  wily^ 
pleasure-loving  Greek.  That  George  Eliot 
could  paint  for  us  the  full-blown  villain, 
her  sketch  of  Grandcourt  in  Daniel  Deronda 
is  sufficient  to  show.  But  here  she  has 
attempted  the  far  more  difficult  task  of 
revealing  the  moral  deterioration  of  a  man 
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who,  to  the  very  last,  never  succeeded  in 
ridding  himself  of  his  repugnance  to  evil, 
who  chafed  constantly  against  the  hateful 
expedients  to  which  his  love  of  self 
inevitably  forced  him,  but  who,  having 
made  a  god  of  his  own  pleasure  and  ease, 
was  condemned  at  last  to  pay  to  the  utter- 
most farthing  the  grim  penalty  that  god 
never  fails  to  exact.  In  all  literature  is 
there  anything  so  terrible  in  its  solemn, 
tragic  impressiveness  as  this  figure  of  Tito  ? 

I  have  said  nothing  of  many  of  the 
lesser,  but  cleverly  drawn  characters  of 
the  novel  —  Bratti,  the  roguish  rag- 
merchant  ;  Kello,  the  garrulous  barber ; 
Piero  di  Cosimo,  the  crusty  old  painter 
with  his  two  bits  of  tow  for  a  defence 
against  the  barber's  chatter;  poor  Tessa, 
ignorant,  "  pretty  little  pigeon  " ;  the  blind 
and  aged  Bardo,  "  hanging  over  the  books, 
and  living  with  shadows  all  his  life" — 
of  all  these,  as  of  Baldassarre  and  Romola 
herself,  I  must  leave  my  readers  to  judge 
for  themselves. 

I  cannot  conclude  better  than  in  George 
Eliot's  own  closing  words,  summing  up  as 
they  do  the  great  moral  truths  on  which 
the  whole  story  is  a  commentary:  "And 
so,  my  Lillo  " — it  is  Romola  who  is  speak- 
ing— "  if  you  mean  to  act  nobly,  and  seek 
to  know  the  best  things  God  has  put 
within  reach  of  men,  you  must  learn  to  fix 
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your  mind  on  that  end,  and  not  on  what 
Avill  happen  to  you  because  of  it.  And 
remember,  if  you  were  to  choose  something 
lower,  and  make  it  the  rule  of  your  life  to 
seek  your  own  pleasure,  and  escape  from 
what  is  disagreeable,  calamity  might  come 
just  the  same ;  and  it  would  be  calamity 
falling  on  a  base  mind,  which  is  the  one 
form  of  sorrow  that  has  no  balm  in  it, 
and  that  may  well  make  a  man  say,  '  It 
would  be  better  for  me  if  I  had  never 
been  born.' " 


Yillari's  Life  and  Times  of  Savonarola 
and  !Mrs.  OKphant's  Makers  of  Florence 
may  be  consulted  by  those  who  wish  to 
learn  more  of  the  period  to  which  Romola 
refers. 

See  also  for  further  criticism  George 
Eliot,  by  Mathilde  Blind;  Modem  Guides 
of  English  Hiought,  by  E.  H.  Hutton; 
and  Modern  Essays,  by  F.  VT.  H.  ^Myers. 
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SCOTT'S  "KENILWORTH." 

When  Sir  John  Lubbock's  now  famous 
list  of  the  "best  hundred  books"  was 
submitted  to  Mr.  Ruskin  for  his  judgment, 
he  put  his  pen  through  four  out  of  the 
six  names  of  writers  of  modern  fiction 
which  it  contained,  but  wrote  opposite  the 
name  of  Scott,  "  every  word."  Since  then 
he  has  told  us,  "  It  is  one  of  the  griefs  of 
my  old  age  that  I  know  Scott  by  heart."  ^ 
It  is  not  given  to  many  to  possess  Mr. 
Ruskin's  knowledge  of  the  Waverley  jS'ovels, 
yet  some  of  us  perhaps  know  enough  to 
understand  his  grief.  Chacun  a  son  gout  ; 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
how  that  sentence  slipped  from  Carlyle's 
pen,  in  which  he  says  that  Scott  is  "not 
profitable  for  building  up,  or  elevating  in 
any  shape."  ^  And  though,  as  a  later 
chapter  will  show,  I  share  all  the  recently 
expressed  admiration  for  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  it  is  to  me  a  thing  to  marvel 

^  "Books  which  have  influenced  me"  {British 

Weekly  Extra),  p.  45. 

^  Critical  Essays,  vol.  -sn.  p.  70- 
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at,  to  find  so  great  and  true  a  critic  risking 
not  indeed  Scott's  reputation,  but  rather 
his  own,  by  the  judgment  that  the  author 
of  the  Waverley  Xovels  is  ''  hardly  a  great 
artist."  1  I  met  vrith  these  words  some 
time  ago — who  is  the  author  of  them  I  do 
not  remember — but  they  went  to  my  heart 
at  once,  and  I  hold  them  true  still :  "  If 
anywhere  in  another  world  the  blessings 
which  men  have  conferred  here  are  taken 
into  account  in  distributing  reward,  surely 
the  choicest  in  the  store  of  the  3Iost  Hi^h 
will  be  reserved  for  His  servant  Scott ! 
It  may  be  said  of  others  that  they  have 
made  the  world  wise  or  rich,  but  of  him 
it  must  be  said,  he,  more  than  all,  has 
made  the  world  happier — wiser,  too,  wiser 
through  its  happiness."  Most  earnestly 
do  I  commend  to  young  men,  and  especi- 
ally to  those  of  a  morbidly  introspective 
disposition,  the  constant  reading  of  Scott. 
In  all  literature  they  will  find  no  saner, 
sweeter  influence  than  his. 

But  perhaps  some  young  man  who  is 
just  beginning  seriously  to  undertake  the 
task  of  self -improvement  will  rather  resent 
this  invitation  to  a  course  of  "  novel  read- 
ing." He  has  become  conscious  of  his 
ignorance,  and  is  eager,  above  everything 
else,  to  Jcnovj ;  and  he  will  perhaps  think 
that,  however  much  Scott  may  amuse  and 
^  Memories  and  Portraits,  p.  274. 
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interest  him,  yet  since  lie  is  "only  a 
novelist,"  he  is  not  likely  to  add  much  to 
his  small  store  of  solid  information.  The 
answer  to  this  is  simple  enough :  if  Scott 
be  regarded  merely  as  a  schoolmaster,  and 
be  read  only  for  what  he  can  teach,  he 
will  convey  to  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  of  his  readers  more  real  history 
than  they  are  ever  likely  to  obtain  from 
the  work  of  any  formal  historian.  "  What," 
asks  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  "are  the 
old  almanacs  that  they  so  often  give  us 
as  histories  beside  these  living  pictures  of 
the  ordered  succession  of  ages  1 "  ^  It  is 
quite  true  that  Scott — like  Shakespeare 
in  his  historical  plays — does  not  always 
aim  at  chronological  accuracy.  Thus,  e.g. 
in  Kenilworth,  Amy  Eobsart  is  represented 
as  appearing  at  Kenilworth  Castle  during 
the  festivities  there  in  1575,  though  as  a 
matter  of  fact  she  had  at  that  time  been 
dead  for  several  years.  The  same  novel, 
too,  puts  Shakespeare's  plays  into  the 
mouths  of  courtiers  and  statesmen  at  a 
time  when,  as  Mr.  Hutton  says,  the 
poet  "was  hardly  old  enough  to  rob  an 
orchard."-  Yet  these  are  mere  tiifles,  which 
a  little  care  will  readily  detect.     On  the 

^  The  Choice  of  Books,  p.  72. 

^  Scott  (Morley's  English  ilen  of  Letters),  p. 
114.  Shakespeare  was  born  in  1564  ;  the  scene 
of  Kemlworth  is  laid  in  1575. 
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other  hand,  what  historian  has  given  us 
such  a  picture  of  "  Queen  Bess  "  and  her 

gay  court  as  Scott  has  painted  for  us  here  ? 
"These  historical  novels,"  says  Carlyle 
truly,  "  have  taught  all  men  this  truth : 
that  the  bygone  ages  of  the  world  were 
actually  filled  by  living  men,  not  by  pro- 
tocols, state  papers,  controversies  and 
abstractions  of  men.  Xot  abstractions 
were  they,  not  diagrams  and  theorisms ; 
but  men  in  buff  or  other  coats  and 
breeches,  with  colour  in  their  cheeks,  with 
passions  in  their  stomach,  and  the  idioms, 
features,  and  vitalities  of  very  men ! "  ^ 
Scott,  as  Hazlitt  quaintly  puts  it,  "  is  like 
the  man  who,  having  to  imitate  the  squeak- 
ing of  a  pig  upon  the  stage,  brought  the 
animal  under  his  coat  with  him." 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  KenilicortJi 
itself.  "We  may  or  may  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  that  it  is  Scott's  greatest 
production,  but  when  we  remember  that 
only  four  months  elapsed  between  its 
publication  and  the  publication  of  its 
predecessor — Hie  Abbott^ — it  is  a  work 
,  which,  judged  from  any  point  of  view, 
fills  us  with  wonder  and  astonishment. 
In  no  other  of  the  Waverley  Novels — not 
even  in  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor — does 

^  Critical  Essays,  vol.  vi.  p.  71. 
^  To  which  Kenilworth  was   intended   by  its 
author  as  a  kind  of  companion  picture. 
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Scott  strike  a  deeper  note  of  tragedy  than 
in  the  sad  story  of  Amy  Robsart's  pitiful 
fate  ;  in  no  other  has  even  his  consummate 
skill  and  unerring  touch  been  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  that  thorough-paced  villain,  Richard 
Yamey — Scott's  lago,  as  he  has  been 
rightly  named. ^  And  where  is  there  in 
all  fiction  any  more  unforgettable  scene 
than  that  in  which  the  angered  and 
humiliated  Elizabeth,  dragging  Amy  from 
her  place  of  concealment,  with  blazing 
eyes  and  tones  of  fury  confronts  the 
astounded  Leicester  with  his  shrinking 
wife — "  Knowest  thou  this  woman  ?  " 

It  is  interesting^  to  learn  what  first  sug- 
gested  to  Scott  the  subject  of  this  noble 
romance.  A  ballad,  entitled  "Cumnor 
Hall,"  by  William  Julius  Mickle,^  had 
been  from  the  days  of  his  school  life  one 
of  his  special  favourites.  One  of  his 
schoolfellows  tells  us, — I  quote  from 
Lockhart's  Z^/e, — "After  the  labours  of 
the  day  were  over,  we  often  walked  in 
the  Meadoics  "  (a  large  field  intersected  by 
formal    alleys    of     old     trees,    adjoining 

^  C.  D.  Yonge's  Scott  (Great  Writers  Series), 
p.  118. 

2  Born  in  Dumfriesshire  in  1734.  He  is  the 
probable,  though  not  the  certain,  author  of  the 
well-knov;n  Scotch  song,  ' '  There's  nae  luck  about 
the  house." 
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George's  Square,  Edinburgh),  "especially 
in  the  moonlight  nights,  and  he  seemed 
never  weary  of  repeating  the  first  stanza — 

"The  dews  of  summer  night  did  fall, 
The  moon,  sweet  regent  of  the  sky. 
Silvered  the  walls  of  Cumnor  Hall, 

And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby." 

This  was  the  "  pleasing  medium  "  through 
which  Scott  made  his  first  acquaintance 
with  the  history  which  forms  the  frame- 
work of  this  novel ;  and  inconsiderable 
though  the  merits  of  the  ballad  may  now 
appear  to  us,  it  can  never  fail  to  possess 
an  interest  for  every  student  of  English 
literature. 

I  conclude  with  two  suggestions.  Sup- 
pose the  question  started — how  far  has 
Scott  succeeded  in  reproducing  the  speech 
and  idiom  of  the  sixteenth  century?  If 
a  similar  question  were  raised,  say  with 
regard  to  Old  Mortality  and  the  language 
of  the  Covenanters,  the  ordinary  reader 
would  probably  experience  some  difficulty 
in  answering,  for  lack  of  easily  attainable 
evidence  one  way  or  another.  But  in  the 
case  of  Kenihuorth,  the  materials  at  hand 
are  abundant  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 
I  suggest,  therefore,  as  a  not  unfruitful 
study  for  those  who  are  interested  in  such 
matters,  the  application  of  the  comparative 
method  to  the   language    of   Kenihuorth, 
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and      "the      tongue     that     ShakesiJeare 
spake." 

And  in  the  second  place,  let  every 
reader  of  Kenilicorth  avail  himself  of  the 
first  opportunity  to  visit  the  places  which 
this  story  has  made  famous,  especially,  of 
course,  Cumnor  and  Kenilworth.  Cumnor 
is  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Oxford, 
and  the  tomb  of  Anthony  Foster  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  church.^  Kenilworth  (in 
Warwickshire)  has  its  own  railway  station, 
and  is  easily  accessible.  The  castle  is  now 
in  ruins,  but  a  plan  of  the  original  structure 
(such,  e.^.,  as  is  given  in  BlaclhS  Guide  to 
Warivickshire)  will  prove  of  great  service 
in  enabling  the  reader  the  better  to  locate 
the  various  incidents  of  those  stirring  days 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  guest  within 
its  walls.  There  is  no  great  writer,  how- 
ever independent  he  may  be  of  all  place 
or  time  associations,  whose  works  are  not 
read  with  a  keener  delight  by  those  who 
have  once  seen  for  themselves  the  spots 
which  his  genius  has  rendered  for  ever 
sacred. 

^  Visitors  to  Cumnor  will  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded to  have  in  their  packet  Matthew  Arnold's 
Poenis,  and  to  read  "The  Scholar  Gypsy,"  and 
"Thyrsis." 


KIjS-GSLEY'S  "ALTON  LOCKE." i 

I  HAVE  chosen  Alton  Locke  as  an  introduc- 
tion rather  to  the  study  of  Kingsley  the 
Christian  Socialist  and  Social  Reformer 
than  of  Kingsley  the  Novelist.  Kingsley 
in  his  time  played  many  parts :  he  ^as 
parson,  sportsman,  poet,  professor,  novelist, 
and  social  reformer.  But  for  the  moment 
it  is  with  the  social  reformer  alone  that  we 
are  concerned ;  and  for  our  present  purpose, 
both  Alton  Locke  and  Yeast  may  be  regarded 
as  the  somewhat  bulky  pamphlets  of  an 
ardent  social  agitator.  And  certainly  what- 
ever the  critic  may  have  to  say  of  them,^ 

^  The  pocket  edition  (with  Thomas  Hughes'  pre- 
fatory memoir)  is  everything  that  can  be  desired. 

-  The  student  should  turn  to  Carlyle's  notable 
letter  on  the  subject :  '  *  Everywhere  a  certain  wild 
intensity.  ...  At  the  same  time  the  book  is 
definable  as  cimde.  ...  A  fervid  creation  still 
left  half  chaotic.  .  .  .  '  Saunders  Mackaye  '  is 
nearly  perfect.  .  .  .  the  whole  existence  of  the 
rugged  old  hero  a  wonderfully  splendid  and  co- 
herent piece  of  Scottish  bravura.  .  .  .  That  is 
my  literary  verdict,  both  the  black  of  it  and  the 
white  "  {Life  and  Letters,  by  Mrs.  Kingsley,  vol.  i. 
201 
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they  are  as  effective  and  magnificent  a  "bit 
of  pamphleteering  as  ever  came  from  the 
pen  of  man. 

The  special  period  of  Kingsley's  life  to 
which  Alton  Locke  belongs  may  be  set  down 
roughly  as  1848-55.  One  fact  concerning 
that  period  must  not  be  forgotten ;  it  lies 
behind  all  the  social  unrest  of  those  event- 
ful years ;  it  is  at  once  the  explanation 
and  the  justification  of  the  movement  that 
Kingsley  did  so  much  to  initiate — I  mean 
the  awful,  unspeakable  wretchedness  of 
vast  multitudes  of  the  English  people.  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  possible  to  exagger- 
ate it ;  I  am  sure  that  no  words  of  mine 
can  adequately  picture  it.  Evidence,  con- 
temporary evidence,  is  overwhelming,  and 
comes  to  us  from  every  quarter.  Read  the 
judgment  of  an  intelligent  foreigner  like 
Frederick  Engels  in  his  Condition  of  the 
Working  Class  in  England  in  1844,^  or 
the  articles  on  '*  London  Labour  and  the 

p.  191).  With  this  judgment  agrees  Professor 
Saintsbury  in  his  Nineteenth  Century  Literature  : 
"A  little  crude,  immature,  and  violent,  but  of 
wonderful  power  and  beauty  as  literature"  (p. 
326).  Any  careful  reader  -will  detect  in  Alton 
Locke  abundant  signs  of  the  haste  with  which  it 
was  written.  Once  or  twice  the  grammar  is 
decidedly  shaky,  there  are  several  misspellings, 
and  in  one  place  the  last  book  of  the  Bible  is 
spoken  of  as  "The  Revelations"  (!). 
^  Sonnenschein's  Social  Science  Series,  3s.  6d. 
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London  Poor,"  published  by  the  Morning 
CJironicUf  that  did  so  much  to  sting  and 
startle  the  great  city  out  of  its  criminal 
indifference.  Listen  to  Thomas  Cooper 
telling  us  of  miserable  Leicester  stock- 
ingers  toiling  a  whole  week  through  for 
four  and  sixpence,  or  to  Lord  Shaftesbury 
revealing  a  white  slavery  in  factory  and 
mine  horrible  as  another  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.  Read  Carlyle's  Past  and  Present, 
written  when  the  prophet's  heart  was 
hot  within  him  as  he  thought  of  the 
thousands  in  prosperous  England  able 
to  work,  willing  to  work,  pleading  to  be 
allowed  to  work,  and  yet  with  no  work  to 
do.  Or  go  back  once  more  to  Yeast,  and 
its  revelations  of  almost  incredible  brutality 
and  degradation  among  the  agricultural 
poor,  and  to  Alton  Locke  and  the  reek  and 
stench  of  the  sweaters'  den — read  all  this, 
I  say,  read  a  tenth  part  of  this,  and  the 
wonder  is,  not  that  we  had  Chartist  riots 
on  the  one  hand  and  Christian  Socialists 
on  the  other,  but  that  red-handed  revolu- 
tion did  not  shake  the  whole  fabric  of 
society  to  its  base. 

Nor  was  this  physical  wretchedness  the 
only  dangerous  element  in  the  situation. 
There  were  multitudes  among  the  working 
classes,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  those 
who  took  part  in  the  Chartist  agitation, 
who  felt  that  they  had  been  duped.     When 
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the  Keform  Bill  of  1832  was  passed  into 
law,  many  of  those  who  still  remained 
without  any  political  rights  —  for  the 
Eeform  Bill,  it  should  be  remembered,  was 
essentially  a  middle-class  measure — con- 
sented to  waive  for  the  moment  their  own 
claims,  on  the  distinct  understanding  (so 
at  least  they  believed)  that  in  a  few  years 
their  turn  would  come,  and  the  work  of 
political  enfranchisement  be  completed. 
But  as  the  years  passed,  and  it  became  in- 
creasingly evident  that  nothing  further 
was  to  be  done,  anger  and  disappointment 
found  vent  in  the  demand  for  the  "  five 
points"  of  the  Charter,  and  in  the  riots 
and  bloodshed  which  sometimes  unhappily 
followed.  And  then  still  further — and 
perhaps  this  was  the  gravest  fact  of  all — 
amid  all  this  misery  and  unrest  and  dis- 
affection, well-to-do  England  was  sleeping 
the  sleep  of  the  self-satisfied  and  contented. 
A  few  warning  voices  were  raised ;  but  for 
the  most  part  men  knew  not,  they  cared 
not.  The  conclusions  of  the  orthodox 
political  economy  of  the  day,  with  its 
doctrine  of  "competition  and  devil  take 
the  hindmost,"  were  accepted,  i.e.  by  those 
to  whom  they  were  acceptable,  as  un- 
q^uestioningly  as  if  they  had  been  the  laws 
of  God  spoken  amid  the  thunders  of  Sinai.^ 
Writing  in  1844,  En  gels  comments  with 
1  See  Alton  Locke,  p.  8o  . 
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natural  amazement  on  the  "  miracle  "  "  that 
the  English  have  as  yet  no  single  book 
upon  the  condition  of  their  workers." 

Unmistakably  the  fuel  was  there ;  a 
spark,  and  the  whole  country  must  have 
been  in  a  blaze.  Once,  at  the  time  of  the 
Chartist  agitation,  men  thought  the  spark 
had  fallen.  But  the  movement  was  badly 
managed  and  quickly  crushed.  Then  came 
the  fateful  year  of  1848,  with  revolution 
shaking  a  hundred  thrones  and  toppling 
hoary  institutions  to  the  ground  all  over 
Europe.  Some  tremor  of  the  universal 
movement  reached  our  own  shore.  Riots 
broke  out  in  London  and  many  of  the 
large  provincial  towns.  The  metropolis 
itself  was  in  a  state  of  panic.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  summoned  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  city,  and  set  about  the  task 
with  all  the  seriousness  with  which  he 
might  have  undertaken  a  second  Waterloo. 
But  the  danger  quickly  passed,  and  on 
Kennington  Common,  on  the  famous  tenth 
of  April,  Chartism  died  by  its  own  foolish 
hand.  There  was  the  end  of  Chartism ; 
but  a  few  there  were  who  saw  that  other 
things  besides  Chartism  would  soon  have 
an  end  unless  men  bestirred  themselves  to 
make  a  new  beginning ;  and  no  one  saw  it 
more  clearly  or  said  it  more  plainly  than 
Charles  Kingsley,  the  young  Eversley 
parson. 
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Kingsley  was  at  this  time  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  He  had  watched  with  thd 
keenest  interest  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Chartist  movement.  At  last  he  could  be 
passive  no  longer.  To  his  friend  Ludlow 
he  wrote :  "  You  say,  *  he  that  believeth 
will  not  make  haste,'  but  I  think  he  that 
believeth  must  make  haste  or  get  damned 
with  the  rest."  Joining  F.  D.  Maurice  in 
London,  his  first  act  was  the  publication 
of  a  placard  addressed  to  the  workmen  of 
England.^  Then  began  the  famous  letters 
signed  "Parson  Lot,"  pamphlets  and  articles 
innumerable,  the  best  known  of  which, 
"Cheap  Clothes  and  is'asty,"  is  prefixed 
to  most  editions  of  Alton  Locke.  Teasf 
appeared  in  1848  ("it  was  written  with 
his  heart's  blood,"  says  Mrs.  Kingsley), 
Alton  Locke  in  1850.  Where  detailed 
narrative  is  obviously  impossible  two  little 
incidents  must  suffice  to  show  the  spirit  in 
which  Kingsley  played  his  part.  This  is 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes'  account  of  a  public 
meeting  convened  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Chartists  and  Christian  Socialists  respec- 
tively : — 

After  the  President's  address  several  very  bitter 
speeches  followed,  and  a  vehement  attack  ■sras 
specially  directed  against  the  Church  and  the 
clergy.     The  meeting  waxed  warm,  and  seemed 

^  It  is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  but  may  b& 
read  in  the  Life,  i.  117. 
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likely  to  come  to  no  good,  wlien  Kingsley  rose, 
folded  Ms  arms  across  his  cliest,  threw  his  head 
back,  and  began, — with  the  stammer  which  al- 
ways came  at  tlrst  when  he  was  much  moved,  but 
which  fixed  everyone's  attention  at  once, — "  I  am 
a  Church  of  England  parson" — a  long  pause — 
*'and  a  Chartist"  ;  and  then  he  went  on  to  ex- 
plain how  far  he  thought  them  right  in  their 
claim  for  a  reform  of  Parliament ;  how  deeply  he 
sympathized  with  their  sense  of  the  injustice  of 
the  law  as  it  affected  them  ;  how  ready  he  was  to 
help  in  all  ways  to  get  these  things  set  right ; 
and  then  to  denounce  their  method  in  very  much 
the  same  terms  as  I  have  already  quoted  in  his 
letters  to  the  Chartists. 

The  other  incident  to  which  I  refer — 
the  "  scene "  in  a  London  church  when 
Kingsley  preached  his  famous  sermon  on 
"The  Message  of  the  Church  to  the 
Labouring  Man" — is  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition,  but  a  brief  extract  from 
the  sermon  is  worth  reprinting  : — 

I  assert  that  the  business  for  which  God  sends 
a  Christian  priest  in  a  Christian  nation  is  to 
preach  and  practise  liberty,  equality,  and  brother- 
hood in  the  fullest,  deepest,  widest,  simplest 
meaning  of  these  great  words  j  that,  in  as  far  as 
he  so  does,  he  is  a  true  priest,  doing  his  Lord's 
wlU,  and  with  his  Lord's  blessing  on  him.  .  .  . 

All  systems  of  society  which  favour  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital  in  a  few  hands,  which  oust  the 
masses  from  the  ground  which  their  forefathers 
possessed  of  old,  which  reduce  them  to  the  level 
of  serfs  and  day-labourers  living  on  wages  and  on 
alms,  which  crush  them  down  with  debt,  or  in 
any  way  degrade  and  enslave  them,  or  deny  them 
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a  permanent  state  in  the  commonwealth,  are 
contrary  to  the  kingdom  of  God  which  Jesus 
proclaimed. 

Plain  speaking  of  this  sort  soon  raised  a 
hornet's  nest  about  Kingsley's  ears,  and 
he  found  himself  attacked  on  all  sides. 
But  though  he  keenly  resented  the  unjust 
aspersions  that  not  unfrequently  were  cast 
upon  him,  he  was  too  strong  and  sane  a  man 
to  whine  and  whimper  if  those  at  whom 
he  struck  sometimes  struck  back  again. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  "ever  a  fighter." 

It  seems  to  me  (he  wrote  in  1851)  that  in  such 
a  time  as  this  the  only  way  to  fight  against  the 
devil  is  to  attack  him.  He  has  got  it  too  much 
his  own  way  to  meddle  with  us  if  we  don't 
meddle  with  him.  But  the  very  devil  has 
feelings,  and  if  you  prick  him  will  roar,  .  .  . 
whereby  you,  at  all  events,  gain  the  not  every- 
day-of-the-week-to-be-attained  benefit  of  finding 
out  where  he  is.  Unless,  indeed,  as  I  suspect, 
the  old  rascal  plays  ventriloquist  (as  big  grass- 
hoppers do  when  you  chase  them),  and  puts  you 
on  a  wTong  scent,  by  crying  "Fire!"  out  of 
saints'  windows.  Still,  the  odds  are  if  you  prick 
lustily  enough  you  make  him  roar  unawares. 

And  what  were  Kingsley  and  his 
associates  fighting  for?  What  was  the 
aim  of  their  movement,  and  what  its 
results?  Their  aim  may  be  summed  up 
briefly  thus.  They  had  no  objection  to 
the  Charter  except  that  it  did  not  go  far 
enough :  "  It  disappointed  me  bitterly 
when   I   read    it,"    said    Kingsley.     "It 
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seemed  a  harmless  cry  enough,  but  a  poor, 
bald,  constitution-mongering  cry  as  ever  I 
heard."  It  completely  overlooked  the  fact 
that  what  was  needed  most  of  all  was  not 
so  much  legislative  reform  as  (1)  self- 
reform,  and  (2)  social  reform.  As  to  the 
first,  Kingsley  told  the  Chartists  pointedly 
enough:  "I  don't  deny,  my  friends,  it  is 
much  cheaper  and  pleasanter  to  be  re- 
formed by  the  devil  than  by  God;  for 
God  will  only  reform  society  on  the 
condition  of  our  reforming  every  man  his 
own  self,  while  the  devil  is  quite  ready  to 
help  us  to  mend  the  laws  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, earth  and  heaven,  without  ever 
starting  such  an  impertinent  and  *  personal 
request  as  that  a  man  should  mend  him- 
self." And  as  for  the  second  point — social 
reform  —  the  goal  to  be  aimed  at  was 
associated  labour  or  co-operative  production. 
The  idea  of  "a  brotherhood  of  workers 
controlling  the  organization,  and  retaining 
the  profits  of  their  own  labour,"  in  the 
form  that  it  took  among  the  Christian 
Socialists,  was  largely  borrowed  from 
France,  and  some  dozen  working  men's 
associations  were  established  through 
their  efi'orts  on  this  basis.  ^ 

Of  the  results  of  the  movement,  again, 

^  The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Great  Britain, 
by  Miss  Potter  (Mrs.  Sidney  Webb),  p.  118 
(Social  Science  Series,  2s.  6d.), 

14 
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I  can  only  speak  with  the  utmost  brevity. 
From  one  point  of  view  it  failed  swiftly 
and  signally.  "  The  demons  of  internal 
discord  and  external  rivalry"  soon  did 
their  worst,  and  "within  a  few  years  all 
the  London  and  south  country  associations 
of  producers,  promoted  or  aided  by  the 
Christian  Socialists,  had  either  dissolved 
without  trace  or  degenerated  into  the  profit- 
making  undertakings  of  small  masters."  ^ 
]N'evertheless,  the  movement  did  its 
work.  It  drew  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  suffering  poor,  and  made  audible  a 
cry  that  from  that  day  to  this  has  never  in 
England  been  made  unheard — the  cry  of 
Lazarus  in  the  ear  of  Dives.  It  gave  a 
mighty  impetus  to  the  great  co-operative 
movement  which,  associated  with  the 
names  of  Robert  Owen  and  the  Rochdale 
pioneers,  was  then  only  in  its  infancy. 
Of  the  growth  of  that  movement  since, 
and  of  the  great  possibilities  that  still  lie 
within  it,  I  cannot  now  speak.  Kingsley's 
own  faith  never  for  a  moment  wavered : 
"  The  proper  impulse  has  been  given,"  he 
wrote ;  "  wait  a  little  longer."  And 
though  the  actual  co-operation  of  to-day 
falls  far  short  of  the  ideal  co-operation  of 
some  of  the  founders  of  the  movement, 
and  even  in  its  present  form  is  regarded 

^  The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Ch'eat  Britain, 
p.  124. 
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by  many  with  jealous  eyes ;  and  though  to 
pretend  that  any  one  remedy  is  a  cure  for 
all  the  many  and  deep-seated  ills  of  our 
social  system  is  but  to  write  oneself  down 
a  quack ;  nevertheless,  when  we  remember 
the  great  and  splendid  results  which  in  a 
comparatively  few  years  have  been  attained, 
vre  may  share  with  many  the  sanguine 
hope  that  in  this  direction  at  least  lies 
abundant  promise  for  a  better  and  happier 
state  of  things  in  the  days  that  are  to 
come. 

And,  lastly,  the  Christian  Socialists 
once  again  emphasized  what  social  re- 
formers of  every  sort  are  always  forgetting 
and  always  needing  to  be  reminded  of, 
that  social  reform  without  self-reform  is 
a  delusion  and  a  snare.  "For  my  part," 
says  Kingsley,  speaking  through  the  lips 
of  his  tailor-poet,  "  I  seem  to  have  learned 
that  the  only  thing  to  regenerate  the  world 
is  not  more  of  any  system,  good  or  bad, 
but  simply  more  of  the  Spirit  of  God." 
Now,  that  is  not  cant ;  no  sincerer  man 
than  Kingsley  ever  breathed.  Keither 
was  he  an  ignorant  fool;  he  knew — no 
man  better  —  how  much  character  is 
influenced  by  environment.  But  he  also 
knew  that  it  is  man's  selfishness,  man's 
sin,  that  is  at  the  root  of  all  our  evils ;  and 
that  until  you  strike  at  that,  iniquity  will 
continue  to  put  forth  its  spreading  branches 
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and  bear  its  evil  fruit.  And  therefore, 
said  Kingsley,  as  his  great  Master  had 
said  so  often  before  him,  the  great 
problem,  the  problem  which  it  concerns 
every  man  of  us  to  take  in  hand  and  get 
solved  for  himself  is  just  this — Myself. 

Note. — It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  point  out  in 
order  to  prevent  possible  confusion  that  the 
Christian  Socialists  of  Kingsley's  day  must  not 
be  confounded  with  an  existing  organization 
which  often  goes  by  the  same  name.  The  most 
thoroughgoing  of  the  "  Christian  Socialists  "  of 
to-day  are  represented  by  ' '  The  Guild  of  St. 
Matthew,"  many  of  the  members  of  which  are 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  two 
best  known  being  Professor  Shuttleworth  and  Mr. 
Stewart  Headlara.  But  the  aims  of  this  organiza- 
tion differ  widely  from  those  of  Kingsley  and 
Maurice,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  none  of 
the  promoters  of  the  earher  movement  have 
associated  themselves  with  this  later  development. 
The  Christian  Socialists  of  1848-55  sought  to 
establish  co-operation,  but  on  purely  voluntary 
principles ;  they  resented  any  idea  of  State 
interference,  and  assuredly  never  dreamed  of 
attacking  the  institution  of  private  property. 
The  later  Christian  Socialists,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  all  for  State  intervention,  and  claim  to  have 
succeeded — notwithstanding  the  sneers  of  Mr. 
Belfort  Bax,  who  tells  them  roundly  enough  that 
in  the  degree  they  are  Christian  they  are  not 
Socialist,  and  in  the  degree  they  are  Socialist  they 
are  not  Christian — in  combining  the  teachings  of 
Karl  Marx  and  the  New  Testament. 


R.  L.  STEVEXSON'S  "DR.  JEKYLL 
AND  ]MR.  HYDK"! 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson — if,  like  Hendry  M'Qumpha,  I 
may  "indulge  in  a  reminiscence" — was 
made  in  my  schooldays.  But  whereas 
most  lads  begin  with  Treasure  Island  or 
Kidnapped^  sailing  the  seas  with  John 
Silver  in  quest  of  hidden  treasure,  or 
wandering  among  the  heather  with  David 
Ealfour  and  Alan  Breck,  a  curious  chance 
led  me  to  open  Stevenson  for  the  first 
time  at  an  essay  written  on  the  near 
prospect  of  death.  I  had  picked  up  in  a 
saleroom  for  a  few  pence  a  dozen  unbound 
numbers  of  Macmillan^s  Magazine.  Turn- 
ing them  over  one  day  in  an  idle  moment, 
my  eye  fell  on  these  words  on  the  title- 
page  of  one  of  them — 

Ordered  South. 
By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.'^ 

Stevenson  was  only  a  name  to  me  then, 

^  Longmans,  Is.  6d. 

-  Since    republished    with    other    essays    in 

Virginibus  Puerisqiie, 
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but  the  reading  of  that  short  essay  was  a 

revelation  to  me ;  I  did  not  know  till  then 

what  sweet  music  the  words  of  my  own 

mother  tongue  could  yield  when  struck  by 

a  master's  hand.     From  that  day  to  this 

Kobert  Louis  Stevenson  has  had  one  of 

the   highest  places   in   my   little  literary 

pantheon. 

There  is  still  great  division  among  the 
critics  as  to  the  exact  place  to  be  assigned 
to  Stevenson  among  the  makers  of  English 
literature  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  That  it  will  be  as 
high  as  some  of  his  admirers  have  tried  to 
persuade  themselves  is  not  likely;  and 
when,  greatly  daring,  they  even  bracket 
his  name  with  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Criticism  may  well  smile  and  shake  her 
white  head.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  will  be  readily  granted  that  since  Sir 
Walter,  Scotland  has  given  us  no  greater 
man  of  letters  than  R.  L.  Stevenson ;  and 
long  though  the  step  may  be  from  the 
one  name  to  the  other,  nevertheless  the 
author  of  Kidnapped  at  his  best  has  done 
work  of  which  not  even  the  mighty 
"Wizard"  himself  need  have  been  ashamed. 

The  many-sidedness  of  Stevenson's  work 
is  as  remarkable  as  its  quality.  He  was  a 
king  of  story-tellers  (has  not  Mr.  Barrie 
told  us  how  over  Treasure  Island  he  let 
his  fire  die  out  in  winter  without  knowing 
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that  he  was  freezing "?) ;  if  there  be  another 
volume  of  genuine  children's  poetry  worthy 
to  stand  beside  his  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses,  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  it; 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  I  can  count  all 
the  books  of  travel  that  will  bear  re-reading 
like  An  Inland  Voyage  or  Travels  toith  a 
DonJcey,  and  on  the  fingers  of  the  other, 
all  the  volumes  of  essays  that  I  would 
carry  off  with  me  to  a  desert  island  before 
Virginihus  Puerisque ;  and  the  man  who 
wrote  all  these  is  likewise  the  author  of 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves 
again  that  these  ripe  fruits  of  Stevenson's 
genius  were  only  gathered  after  long  and 
painful  cultivation.  When  he  was  a  youth, 
he  tells  us,  he  resolved  he  would  learn,  to 
write.  He  kept  always  two  books  in  his 
pocket — one  to  read,  one  to  write  in.  He 
lived  with  words.  When  he  read  a  book 
or  a  passage  that  particularly  pleased  him, 
he  sat  down  at  once  and  set  himself  to 
imitate  it,  until  in  this  way  he  had  played 
the  "sedulous  ape"  to  a  dozen  different 
Avriters  of  distinction.  He  declared  once, 
in  words  which  I  have  quoted  before,  that 
if  a  young  writer  were  not  willing  to  spend 
an  afternoon  turning  a  single  phrase,  he 
had  better  give  up  the  profession  of 
literature.  And  what  he  enjoined  upon 
others   he   had   himself  practised.      In  a 
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letter  to  a  friend  he  says  that  the  short 
essay,  Ordered  South,  to  which  I  have 
referred  above,  took  him  nearly  three 
months  to  write,  and  adds  :  "  I  imagine 
nobody  had  ever  such  pains  to  learn  a 
trade  as  I  had ;  but  I  slogged  at  it  day  in 
and  day  out ;  and  I  frankly  believe  (thanks 
to  my  dire  industry)  I  have  done  more 
with  smaller  gifts  than  almost  any  man  of 
letters  in  the  world."  It  may  be  true  that 
"gains"  do  not  always  follow  "pains," 
but  the  old  adage,  "]S[o  gains  without 
pains,"  never  had  a  better  illustration  than 
in  the  life  and  work  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson. 

Of  all  Stevenson's  works,  none  has 
perhaps  so  taken  hold  of  the  popular 
fancy  as  Dr.  Jekyll  cmd  Mr.  Hyde.  It 
has  been  used  to  "point  a  moral  and 
adorn  a  tale "  in  countless  sermons  and 
addresses.  Though  only  published  some 
ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  the  title  has 
already  passed  into  the  common  speech  of 
everyday  life.  And  certainly  nothing  that 
he  has  given  to  us  shows  more  clearly  the 
uniqueness  of  its  author's  wonderful  gifts. 
There  is  in  it  all  the  literary  skill  and 
artistic  cunning  of  his  best  work,  and  in 
addition  an  extraordinary  subtlety  of 
analysis,  a  grim,  eerie  "  uncanniness  " — I 
know  not  how  else  to  describe  it — which 
sets  this  little  volume  of  a  hundred  and 
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fifty  pages  in  a  place  all  to  itself  in  our 
literature.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  read  it  first 
in  manuscript,  "  alone  at  night "  :  "  When 
the  butler  and  Mr.  Utterson  came  to  the 
doctor's  door,"  says  even  this  case-hardened 
proof-reader,  "I  confess  that  I  threw  it 
down,  and  went  hastily  to  bed."  I  do 
not  wonder. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  the  duality 
of  man's  nature,  which  is  set  forth  in  the 
form  of  an  allegory  or  fable.  Dr.  Jekyll, 
an  eminent  and  wealthy  physician,  finding 
that  those  provinces  of  good  and  ill  which 
divide  and  compound  man's  moral  nature 
were  in  him  severed  by  an  even  deeper 
trench  than  in  the  majority  of  men,  and 
being  of  a  strongly  speculative  turn  of 
mind,  conceived  the  startling  possibility  of 
a  separation  of  the  two  natures  that  con- 
tended in  the  field  of  his  moral  conscious- 
ness :  "If  each,  I  told  myself,  could  but 
be  housed  in  separate  identities,  life  would 
be  relieved  of  all  that  was  unbearable : 
the  unjust  might  go  his  way,  delivered 
from  the  aspirations  and  remorse  of  his 
more  upright  twin  ;  and  the  just  could 
walk  steadfastly  and  securely  in  his  upward 
path,  doing  the  good  things  in  which  he 
found  his  pleasure,  and  no  longer  exposed 
to  disgrace  and  penitence  by  the  hands  of 
this  extraneous  evil."  With  this  thought 
as  his  governing  idea,  Jekyll  managed  to 
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compound  a  drug  by  means  of  which  he 
should  be  able  at  will  to  throw  off  his 
natural  body,  and  substitute  for  it  a  second 
form,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  lower  and 
baser  elements  of  his  soul. 

Further  than  this  in  the  way  of  outline 
I  must  not  go,  lest  for  someone  I  spoil 
altogether,  as  I  fear  I  have  already  spoiled 
in  part,  his  first  reading  of  this  book. 
But  it  adds  yet  another  element  of  curious 
interest  to  the  story  to  learn  that  no  in- 
considerable part  of  the  plot  Stevenson 
owed  to  a  dream.  "  I  had  long  been 
trying  to  write  a  story  on  this  subject,"  he 
says,^  "  to  find  a  body,  a  vehicle,  for  that 
strong  sense  of  man's  double  being  which 
must  at  times  come  in  upon  and  over- 
whelm the  mind  of  every  thinking  creature. 
.  .  .  For  two  days  I  went  about  rack- 
ing my  brains  for  a  plot  of  any  sort ;  and 
on  the  second  night  I  dreamed  the  scene 
at  the  window,  and  a  scene  afterwards 
split  in  two,  in  which  Hyde,  pursued  for 
some  crime,  took  the  powder  and  under- 
went the  change  in  the  presence  of  his 
pursuers.  All  the  rest  was  made  awake, 
and  consciously,  although  I  think  I  can 
trace  in  much  of  it  the  manner  of  my 
Brownies.  The  meaning  of  the  tale  is 
therefore    mine,  .  .  .  mine,    too,    is   the 

^  See  an  essay  on  **  Dreams  "  {Across  the  Plavas-, 
p.  249). 
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setting,  mine  the  characters.  All  that  was 
given  me  was  the  matter  of  the  scenes, 
and  the  central  idea  of  a  voluntary  change 
becoming  involuntary.  .  .  .  The  business 
of  the  powders,  which  so  many  have 
censured,  is,  I  am  relieved  to  say,  not 
mine  at  aU,  but  the  Brownies'." 

To  those  who  are  deep  in  the  curious 
problems  that  form  the  subject  of  the 
investigation  of  the  Psychical  Research 
Society,  this  famous  allegory  is,  of  course, 
of  exceptional  interest ;  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  R.  L.  Stevenson  figuring 
in  Mr.  Stead's  "Gallery  of  Borderlanders." 
But  for  most  of  us  the  main  interest  of 
the  book  lies  in  its  witness  to  that  great 
internal  strife,  that  war  of  "  Sense  with 
Soul,"  of  which  every  man's  life  is  the 
arena.  We  lay  it  down  with  a  deeper 
understanding  of  our  own  heart,  and  of 
that  wonderful  seventh  chapter  of  Romans, 
with  its  exceeding  bitter  cry,  of  which  the 
story  of  Dr.  Jekyll  is  the  mournful  echo, 
"  O  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ? " 
I  am  not  eager  to  claim  Stevenson  as  a 
novelist  turned  preacher,  yet  what  more 
tremendous,  unforgettable  sermon  on  the 
consequences  of  sin,  the  folly  of  yielding 
to  evil  impulse,  the  certainty  with  which 
sin  enslaves  its  victims,  was  ever  preached 
than  is  to  be  found  within  the  covers  of 
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this  little  volume  ?  When  has  a  man's 
helplessness  in  the  grasp  of  the  evil  of  his 
own  heart  been  pictured  with  more  terrible 
truth  than  in  the  words  which  tell  how 
Jekyll  woke  to  the  full  horror  of  his 
position  when  Hyde,  that  hateful  other 
self  which  he  himself  had  called  into 
being,  was  no  more  to  be  shaken  off? 
"  This  was  the  shocking  thing  :  that  the 
slime  of  the  pit  seemed  to  utter  cries  and 
voices;  that  the  amorphous  dust  gesticu- 
lated and  sinned ;  that  what  was  dead,  and 
had  no  shape,  should  usurp  the  offices  of 
life.  And  this  again,  that  that  insurgent 
horror  was  knit  to  him  closer  than  a  wife, 
closer  than  an  eye  ;  lay  caged  in  his  flesh, 
where  he  heard  it  mutter  and  felt  it 
struggle  to  be  born  ;  and  at  every  hour  of 
weakness,  and  in  the  confidence  of  slumber, 
prevailed  against  him  and  deposed  him  out 
of  life." 

'*  Iniquities j^'  cried  the  Psalmist,  "  are 
too  strong  for  me  "  :  it  is  only  a  half-truth ; 
it  would  go  hard  with  most  of  us  if  that 
were  all,  if  it  were  not  still  possible  to  add, 
"  As  for  our  transgressions  TJiou  shalt 
purge  them  away  " ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a 
truth,  and  the  preacher  preaching  so  often 
to  deaf  ears  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of 
sin  might  well  covet  the  novelist's  power 
to  make  it  real  and  felt. 
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KIRKUP'S  "HISTORY  OF 
SOCIALISM."! 

There  is  no  need,  I  hope,  to  justify  the 
inclusion  of  a  volume  on  Socialism  among 
these  suggestions  for  a  young  man's  book- 
shelf. In  the  present  state  of  society  it  is 
rather  the  absence  of  such  a  work  that 
would  call  for  explanation.  Timid  souls, 
•whose  fears  have  blurred  their  vision, 
sometimes  tell  us  that  Socialism  is  only  a 
kind  of  nine  days'  wonder  that  will  soon 
pass  away  and  be  heard  of  no  more,  a  mere 
ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  troubled  waters 
of  our  political  life.  To  such  as  these  the 
last  General  Election  has  come  as  an  in- 
finite relief ;  it  has,  so  they  think,  effectu- 
ally checked,  if  not  indeed  completely 
routed  and  demorahzed,  the  forces  of 
Socialism  in  this  country.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, a  distinguished  Scottish  Professor, 
who  is  neither  timid  nor  ignorant,  in  a 
recent  magazine  article  entitled  "Is  Social- 
ism  Advancing   in   England  ? "  ^    answers 

1  A.  &  C.  Black,  6s. 

2  Professor  Blaikie  in  the  North  Amei'ican  Be- 

view,  Nov.  1S95. 
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the  question  emphatically  in  the  negative, 
and  points  in  proof  to  the  recent  "  smash 
up "  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Labour  Party.  But  let  us  take 
heed  that  we  do  not  misread  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and,  inverting  the  blunder  of 
Tennyson's  ignorant  villager,  mistake  "  the 
murmur  of  the  world"  for  "the  rustic 
cackle  of  our  bourg."  The  electoral  defeat 
of  a  party — of  a  party,  some  may  be 
disposed  to  say,  which  by  its  own  clumsy 
tactics  practically  courted  failure — is  one 
thing ;  the  death  of  a  great  body  of 
principles  is  another  and  quite  different 
thing.  And  if  we  would  rightly  estimate 
the  real  force  and  direction  of  the  Socialist 
movement  among  us  to-day,  we  must  look, 
not  so  much  at  the  fate  of  any  particular 
organization  which  that  movement  has 
called  into  a  temporary  existence,  but 
rather  at  the  changed  attitude  towards  the 
social  problems  of  our  time,  of  both  great 
parties  of  the  State.  No,  no ;  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  may  have  had  a  severe  drubbing, 
but  the  time  for  singing  the  funeral  hymn 
of  Socialism  is  not  yet.  True  or  false — 
in  my  judgment  it  is  largely  both — Social- 
ism even  in  England  will  live  to  see  us 
buried. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  wherein  the 
strength  of  the  movement  lies  :  it  is  in  its 
clear-iighted   recognition   and  unffinching 
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denunciation  of  the  wrongs  and  injustices 
of  our  present  system.  I  must  confess  to 
a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  airy 
vagueness  with  which  Socialist  orators  are 
wont  to  speak  of  the  means  by  which  the 
new  order  of  things  is  to  be  established ; 
but  I  never  came  away  from  one  of  their 
meetings  without  feeling  how  irresistible 
is  their  criticism  of  things  as  they  are  to- 
day. It  is  this  that  really  "  tells "  with 
their  hearers.  "Twenty-five  to  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  class  to  which  you  belong," 
cried  Mr.  Hyndman  once,  at  a  meeting  of 
working  men  over  which  I  presided,  "die 
either  in  the  workhouse  or  in  the  lunatic 
asylum.  The  average  life  of  your  class  is 
twenty-seven;  the  average  life  of  those 
for  whom  you  toil  is  exactly  twice  that — 
fifty-four ; "  ^  and  I  saw  how  it  went  home. 
And  so  long  as  these  things  are  so,  so  long 
as  working  men  have  no  leisure  in  their 
crowded,  overwrought  lives  to  read  and  to 
think,  so  long  will  Socialism,  that  makes 
audible  the  cry  of  "Something  wrong 
somewhere,"  be  certain  of  a  hearing.  It 
may  be  said,  it  often  is  said,  that  anybody 
can  criticize ;  that  anybody  can  tell  us 
what  is  wrong,  but  that  what  we  want  to 
know  is,  how  to  put  things  right.  But 
that   is  just  one  of  those  plausible  half- 

^  I  simply  give  Mr.  Hyndman's  figures,  without 
vouching  tor  their  accuracy. 

IS 
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truths  with  which  people,  who  only  want 
to  be  let  alone,  often  seek  to  put  off  the 
day  of  reform.  For  if  there  is  one  thing 
that  all  history  makes  plain,  from  the  days 
of  Jeremiah  until  now,  is  it  not  just  this, 
that  "  anybody  "  cannot  see,  or  make  others 
see,  the  wrong  that  needs  a  remedy  ?  The 
supreme  difficulty  of  prophet  and  reformer 
in  all  ages  has  been  the  rousing  of  the 
nation's  conscience.  Once  that  is  done, 
all  things  are  possible  :  until  then,  and  so 
long  as  "  My  people  love  to  have  it  so,"  ^ 
the  prophet  is  only  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  As  Carlyle  says,  "  There  can 
be  no  acting  or  doing  of  any  kind  till  it  be 
recognized  that  there  is  a  thing  to  be  done ; 
the  thing  once  recognized,  doing  in  a 
thousand  shapes  becomes  possible."  ^ 

jN"ow,  this  is  what  Socialism  has  done, 
and  is  doing ;  it  has  forced  even  unwilling 
eyes  to  see  that  "there  is  a  thing  to  be 
done,"  and  whether  or  not  it  is  in  the  way 
of  finding  out  what  that  thing  is,  it  is  vain 
to  imagine  that  it  can  come  to  an  end  so 
long  as  the  grievances  which  it  seeks  to 
destroy  continue  to  flourish.  And  as  these 
are  not  likely  to  cease,  either  to-morrow  or 
the  day  after,  the  Socialist  movement  will 
need  to  enter  into  our  reckoning  for  a  while 
to  come  yet. 

1  Jeremiah  v.  31. 

2  Chartism  (Essays,  vi,  p.  142). 
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But,  notwithstanding  the  position  vrhich 
the  movement  has  attained  amoncj  us, 
ignorance  the  most  profound  still  prevails 
among  all  classes  as  to  its  real  character 
and  tendency.  How  widespread  the 
confusion  of  thought  on  the  matter  is, 
anyone  can  learn  for  himself  who  will 
make  a  point  of  asking  those  who  talk 
about  Socialism  what  they  mean  by  it. 
Professor  Flint  gives  an  amusing  example 
from  the  great  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Academy,  which  defines  Socialism  thus : 
"  The  doctrine  which  pretends  to  change 
the  State  and  to  reform  it,  on  an  altogether 
new  plan."  This,  as  Professor  Flint  says, 
"  makes  nothing  clear  except  that  the 
Academicians  were  not  Socialists."  A 
man  is  not  necessarily  a  Socialist  because 
he  tries  to  reform  the  State,  not  even 
though  it  be  "  on  an  altogether  new  plan," 
for  the  plan  may  be  new  without  being 
Socialist,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
of  the  Socialist  plans  are  not  new  at  all, 
but  very  old.  So  that,  as  Professor 
Flint  truly  says,  the  French  Academy's 
definition  of  Socialism  is  very  much  like 
the  medical  student's  famous  definition  of 
the  lobster  as  "  A  red  fish  which  moves 
backwards,"  which  is  very  well  in  its  way, 
but  has  this  threefold  drawback — that  a 
lobster  is  not  a  fish,  and  is  not  red,  and 
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does  not  move  backwards.^  This  may  be 
an  extreme  instance,  but  there  are  multi- 
tudes alike  among  those  who  favour 
Socialism  and  among  those  who  oppose  it, 
who  are  in  very  little  better  case  than 
these  learned  Academicians.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  educated  people  talking  of 
Socialists  as  though  they  were  a  set  of 
bloodthirsty  anarchists  who  are  only  kept 
by  fear  of  the  police  from  blowing  up  the 
House  of  Commons  with  dynamite,  or 
shooting  all  the  members  of  the  Eoyal 
Family ;  ^  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
the  foolish  orator  on  the  platform  of  the 
I.  L.  P.  who  chatters  about  the  "recon- 
struction of  society  on  a  Socialist  basis," 
as  if  it  were  simply  a  matter  of  putting 
on  a  new  suit  of  clothes. 

Ignorance  of  this  sort  would  be  ludi- 
crous if  it  were  not  so  perilous.  For,  let 
us  never  forget,  in  movements  of  this 
kind  the  danger  always  comes  from  the 
ignorant  persons  on  both  sides.  Ignorant 
advocates  insist  upon  as  essential  what 
is  only  accidental ;  opponents  equally 
ignorant  take  them   at   their  word ;   the 

^  Socialism,  p.  14. 

^  Even  so  well-informed  a  wTiter  as  Dean 
Farrar  jumbles  up  "Atheists  and  Socialists  and 
men  of  no  religion,"  as  if  they  were  all  pretty 
much  the  same  thing.  See  North  American 
Review,  Nov.  1895. 
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true  issues  are  lost  sicrht  of :  infinite  con- 
fusion  and  worse  is  the  only  possible  result. 

Assuming,  therefore,  the  urgent  necessity 
for  a  careful  study  of  Socialism,  let  me 
address  one  word  of  caution  to  the  beginner. 
Do  not  come  to  the  subject  with  your  mind 
already  made  up,  but  as  far  as  is  possible 
with  a  mind  open  and  unprejudiced. 
Investigate  it,  not  as  counsel  either  for 
the  prosecution  or  for  the  defence,  and 
with  an  eye  only  for  these  facts  wliich 
favour  your  own  view  of  the  case,  but 
rather  as  judge,  whose  duty  it  is  to  hear 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  Nowhere  is  Bacon's  weighty 
maxim  more  applicable  than  here  :  "  Read, 
not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  be- 
lieve and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk 
and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider." 

And  further  remember,  whatever  the 
Times  or  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  may  tell 
you,  not  everything  the  Socialist  says  is 
wrong.  Socialism  is  a  creed  which  has  re- 
received  the  homage  of  many  great  thinkers 
of  our  own  and  past  times,  and  which  has 
been  welcomed  with  almost  passionate 
fervour  by  multitudes  of  the  workers  in 
all  parts  of  the  civihzed  world.  This  is  no 
mere  stufTed  idol ;  there  is  truth  in  it,  or 
it  could  not  live.  But  also — and  this  is  a 
warning  no  less  needed — not  everything 
that  the  Socialist  says  is  right. 
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The  student  of  Socialism  will  not  go 
far  without  discovering  how  exceedingly 
large  and  many-sided  the  subject  is. 
Before,  perhaps,  he  had  thought  of  it 
vaguely,  as  a  question  of  municipal  gas 
and  water.  Now  he  comes  to  see  that  it 
is  a  matter  affecting  all  the  interests  of 
the  complex  life  of  every  civilized  com- 
munity. Thus,  for  example,  he  learns  that 
this  is  no  insular  movement  simply ;  that 
wherever  he  turns  his  eyes,  in  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Russia,  America,  the 
same  phenomenon  meets  him.  In 
Germany,  notwithstanding,  or  perhaps 
in  consequence  of,  the  Emperor's  mad 
pohcy  of  clapping  its  leaders  into  jail, 
Social  Democracy  has  of  recent  years 
advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Flint's  figures,  whereas 
in  1871  it  polled  101,927  votes  and 
returned  two  Deputies  to  the  Reichstag, 
in  1893  its  votes  were  nearly  two  millions 
and  its  Representatives  forty-four.  As 
Mr.  Kirkup  truly  says:  "It  is  a  fact 
worth  considering  by  our  economists  and 
politicians,  that  the  elite  of  the  working 
men  of  probably  the  best  educated  and 
most  thoughtful  nation  in  the  world  have 
come  over  to  the  Social  Democratic 
Party."  ^  And  even  if  he  restrict  his  out- 
look to  our  own  country,  there  is  still  an 
ip.  115. 
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immense  field  for  the  student  to  traverse. 
He  finds  a  great  and  growing  literature  on 
all  sides  of  the  subject.  He  finds  power- 
ful organizations,  with  their  programmes, 
their  journals,  and  their  earnest  propa- 
gandists, in  every  part  of  the  country ;  and 
of  all  this,  if  he  is  really  to  understand  the 
movement,  he  must  take  some  account. 
Furthermore,  questions  are  raised  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry  for  the  adequate  dis- 
cussion of  which  a  minute  special  know- 
ledge is  indispensable,  which  probably  he 
does  not  possess,  but  without  which  his 
judgment  is  worthless.  And  most  im- 
portant of  all,  perhaps,  he  learns  that 
Socialism,  so  far  from  being  a  mere  theory 
of  economics,  touches  man's  life  at  almost 
every  point,  and  brings  up  for  reconsidera- 
tion some  of  the  most  momentous  problems 
of  morality  and  religion. 

All  this  is  certainly  enough  to  make 
the  beginner  stagger,  but  his  first  glance 
over  the  wide  field  to  be  covered  will  at 
least  serve  one  good  end  if  it  teach  him 
that  wholesome  diffidence  and  self-restraint 
so  often  lacking  among  those  who  under- 
take to  instruct  us  in  this  matter.  When 
once  a  man  realizes  that,  as  ^Ir.  Kirkup 
says,  "  Socialism  implies  and  carries  with 
it  a  change  in  the  political,  ethical,  techni- 
cal, and  artistic  arrangements  and  institu- 
tions of  society,  which  would  constitute  a 
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revolution  greater  than  has  ever  taken 
place  in  human  history,  greater  than  the 
transition  from  the  ancient  to  the  mediseval 
world,  or  from  the  latter  to  the  existing 
order  of  society,"^ — when  once,  I  say,  a 
man  realizes  all  this,  he  may  come  to  see 
the  value  both  for  himself  and  others  of 
a  suspended  judgment,  and  to  admit  that 
his  old  sneer  at  the  Christian  Church  as 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  capitalist  system, 
because  its  ministers  as  a  body  do  not  feel 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  make  war  upon  com- 
petition and  all  its  works,  was  as  unjust 
as  it  was  unworthy. 

But  that  the  student  may  not  feel  him- 
self hopelessly  lost  in  a  field  so  vast,  let 
me  ^ut  up  two  or  three  finger-posts  to 
guide  him.  I  will  suggest  a  few  general 
lines  along  which  he  may  profitably  work, 
with  two  or  three  of  the  books  best  worth 
consulting.  We  begin,  then,  with  Mr. 
Kirkup's  volume  —  a  singularly  lucid, 
impartial,  and  scholarly  work,  which  has 
the  further  advantage  of  being  both  a 
history  of  the  movement  and  an  exposi- 
tion of  its  leading  principles.  On  similar 
lines,  but  much  more  detailed  and  equally 
worthy  of  commendation,  is  Mr.  Rae's 
Contemporary  Socialism.'^  From  this  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  whole  field  the  reader 
may  turn  to  a  minuter  examination  of 
1  P.  7.  2  Sonnenschein.  10s.  6d. 
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some  particular  section  of  it.  For  Social- 
ism in  Germany,  ^Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson's  two 
volumes,  German  Socialism  and  Ferdinand 
Las-saUe,^  and  Bismarck  and  State  Social- 
ism.'^ will  be  found  very  useful;  and  I 
specially  commend  Paul  Gohre's  Time 
Months  in  a  Workshap,  ^  a  most  fascinating 
narrative  of  the  author's  own  experience, 
when,  disguised  as  a  workman,  he  laboured 
for  three  months  in  a  German  factory,  and 
invaluable  for  the  light  which  it  throws 
upon  the  thoughts  and  conditions  of  life 
of  the  German  workman.  Of  the  move- 
ment in  our  own  country  the  best  brief 
sketch  is  Mr.  Sidney  Webb's  Socialism  iii 
England,^  as  "  Nunquam's  "  Merrie  Eng- 
land. -  is  the  best  popular  exposition  of  the 
Socialist  gospel.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  Fabian  Essays.  ^  Through  the  medium 
of  Alton  Locke  we  have  already  been  intro- 
duced to  Kingsley  and  the  Christian  Social- 
ists. For  valuable  anti-Socialist  criticism, 
Flint's  Socialismj  already  referred  to,  and 
Mallock's  Labour  and  the  Popular  Welfare,^ 
may  be  consulted. 

These  are  a  few   out  of   a  multitude. 
Eooks  on  Socialism  are,  as  I  have  already 

^  All  published  in  Sonnenschein's  Social  Science 
Series,  price  2s.  6d. 
^One  penny. 

•  By  varioi'.s  'nriters.     Walter  Scott,  Is. 
'  A.&  C.  Black,  Is.  6d.     Flint's  work  is  10s.  6d. 
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said,  so  numerous  that  the  task  of  selection 
is  not  easy.  But  of  one  book  at  least  it 
may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  he  who 
does  not  saturate  himself  in  its  teaching 
will  never  know  the  secret  of  all  that  is 
deepest  and  most  vital  in  English  Socialism 
— I  mean  the  New  Testament.  For,  as 
Bishop  Westcott  has  pointed  out,^  Social- 
ism involves  not  only  a  theory  of  economics 
but  a  theory  of  life,  and  that  theory  it 
borrows  straight  and  admittedly  from  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  One  has  only 
to  read  a  little  volume  like  Principal 
Fairbairn's  Religion  in  History  and  in 
Modern  Life  to  discover  whence  has  come 
the  seed  from  which  have  sprung  our 
richest  harvests  of  social  blessing.  And 
indeed  many  of  the  leaders  of  English 
Socialism  make  no  secret  of  their  indebted- 
ness to  Jesus  Christ.  *'Nunquam,"  in 
his  Merrie  England,  says :  "To  none  in 
my  peculiar  make-up  am  I  more  indebted 
than  to  Jesus  Christ " ;  and  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  is  never  weary  of  asserting  that 
what  he  is  seeking  is  really  "  an  embodi- 
ment of  Christianity  in  our  industrial 
system." 

I  repeat,  not  to  know  the  New  Testament 
is  to  be  incapable  of  rightly  judging  modern 
Socialism,  and  I  go  further,  and  say  that 
of   all   men    to-day   who    owe    love   and 

^  The  Incarnation  and  Common  Life,  p.  225^ 
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reverence  and  worship  to  Christ  there  are 
none,  did  they  hut  know  it,  who  owe  it 
more  than  those  who  profess  and  call  them- 
selves Socialists. 


BACON'S  "ESSAYS."! 

Bacon's  Essays  is  one  of  the  books  in 
this  suggested  course  of  reading  that  I 
am  afraid  some  of  my  readers  will  be 
tempted  to  exclude  from  their  shelf.  To 
ask  a  man  to  sit  down  to  a  repast  of 
"  Counsels,  Civill  and  Morall,"  ^  may  seem 
a  little  uninviting;  and  perhaps  I  have 
no  right  to  complain  if  some  of  my  guests 
rise  from  the  table  before  even  the  covers 
are  lifted.  But  let  them  be  patient  with 
me  for  one  moment,  and  I  think  I  can  con- 
vince them  that  it  will  be  well  to  stay. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Essays  are  very 
miscellaneous ;  each  is  complete  in  itself ; 
they  may  be  read  in  any  order,  and  they 
are  very  brief,  the  whole  fifty-eight 
averaging  in  the  small  volume  of  the 
Golden  Treasury  Series  less  than  four 
pages  each.  Further,  they  deal  with 
subjects  that  are  of  interest  to  everybody, 
with  matters  that,  as  Bacon  himself  says 

^  Of  many  editions,  Mr.  Aldis  Wright's  in  the 

Golden  Treasury  Series  is  one  of  the  best. 

-  The  sub-title  of  the  Essays. 
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in  his  Introduction,  "  come  home  to  men's 
business  and  bosoms,"  such,  for  example, 
as  "Truth,"  "Envy,"  "Love,"  "Wis- 
dom for  a  Man's  Self,"  "Friendship," 
"Gardens,"  "Anger,"  and  so  on.  And 
what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  they 
deal  with  them  in  a  fashion  that  has  no 
equal  in  our  literature.  But  let  the 
connoisseurs  speak.  "Bacon's  Essays  are 
our  English  Book  of  Proverbs,"  says  Dr. 
Alexander  Whyte.  They  are,  says  Mr. 
John  Morley  in  his  delightful  paper  on 
"Aphorisms,"  "the  unique  masterpiece  in 
our  literature  of  this  oracular  wisdom  of 
life,  applied  to  the  scattered  occasions  of 
men's  existence."  John  Sterling  counted 
Bacon's  the  best  book  in  the  English 
language  for  the  education  of  the  mind 
and  the  training  of  the  powers  of  reflec- 
tion^; so  likewise  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
many  others. 

The  truth  is  there  have  been  few  men 
in  any  age  who  have  had  so  much  to  say, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  known  so 
exactly  how  to  say  it  as  Francis  Bacon. 
"  These  short  papers  say  what  they  have 
to  say  without  preface,  and  in  literary 
undress,  without  a  superfluous  word, 
without  the  joints  and  bands  of  structure ; 
they  say  it  in  brief,  rapid  sentences,  which 
come  down,  sentence  after  sentence,  like 
^  See  Caroline  Fox's  Journals. 
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the  strokes  of  a  great  hammer."  ^  I  do 
not  remember  any  book  that  so  completely 
answers  to  old  Thomas  Fuller's  quaint 
phrase,  "much  matter  decocted  in  few 
words,"  as  do  Bacon's  Essays.  They  are  the 
supreme  example  of  thought  packed  close 
and  made  portable.  Take  a  familiar 
passage  like  this,  from  the  essay  on 
"  Studies " :  "  Crafty  men  contemn 
studies;  simple  men  admire  them,  and 
wise  men  use  them :  for  they  teach  not 
their  own  use ;  but  that  is  a  wisdom 
without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by 
observation.  Read  not  to  contradict  and 
confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for 
granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse, 
but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books 
are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested. 
.  .  .  Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  con- 
ference a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact 
man.  And  therefore,  if  a  man  write  little, 
he  had  need  have  a  great  memory ;  if  he 
confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present 
wit;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need 
have  much  cunning  to  seem  to  know  that 
he  doth  not.  Histories  make  men  wise, 
poets  witty,  the  mathematics  subtle, 
natural  philosophy  deep,  moral  grave, 
logic  and  rhetoric  able  to  contend."     This 

^  Dean    Church's    Bacon    (English    Men    of 
Letters),  p.  216. 
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is  a  perfect  miracle  in  thought-packing  : 
you  cannot  thrust  the  keenest  knife  edge 
in  at  any  point.  For  the  man  who  desires 
to  learn  the  art  of  close,  exact  thinking, 
and  terse,  strong  writing,  no  better  model 
could  be  suggested  than  Bacon's  Essays. 

Of  course  this  wonderful  literary  power 
did  not  come  to  Bacon  without  long  and 
laborious  striving.  Fragmentary  papers 
still  remain  to  show  the  immense  pains  he 
took  not  only  in  "following  out  the  great 
ideas  which  were  to  be  the  basis  of  his 
philosophy,"  but  also  "in  fashioning  the 
instruments  by  which  they  were  to  be 
expressed."  "He  was  a  great  collector  of 
sentences,  proverbs,  quotations,  sayings, 
illustrations,  anecodotes,  and  he  seems  to 
have  read  sometimes  simply  to  gather 
phrases  and  apt  words.  .  .  ,  Xothing  is 
too  minute  for  his  notice.  He  brings 
together  in  great  profusion  mere  forms, 
varied  turns  of  expression,  heads  and  tails 
of  clauses  and  paragraphs,  transitions, 
connections  ;  he  notes  down  fashions  of 
compliment,  of  excuse  or  repartee,  even 
morning  and  evening  salutations;  he 
records  neat  and  convenient  opening  and 
concluding  sentences,  ways  of  speaking 
more  adapted  than  others  to  give  a  special 
colour  or  direction  to  what  the  speaker 
or  writer  has  to  say — all  that  hook-and- 
eye  work  which  seems  so  trivial  and  passes 
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SO  unnoticed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
which  yet  is  often  hard  to  reach,  and 
which  makes  all  the  difference  between 
tameness  and  liveliness,  between  clearness 
and  obscurity  —  all  the  difference,  not 
merely  to  the  ease  and  naturalness,  but 
often  to  the  logical  force  of  speech."  ^ 

It  is  by  his  Essays  that  Bacon  is  most 
widely  known ;  and  even  though  we  had 
nothing  else  from  his  pen,  they  would  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  clearness,  the 
strength,  the  fulness  of  his  mind.  Yet 
to  Bacon  himself  these  were  scarce  more 
than  tiny  chips  from  the  workshop  wherein 
he  toiled  at  his  great  task,  "  how  really  to 
know,  and  to  teach  men  to  know  indeed, 
and  to  use  their  knowledge  so  as  to  com- 
mand nature."  But  of  all  this  we  cannot 
now  speak;  suffice  it  to  say  that  when 
Bacon  declared  that  he  had  taken  all 
knowledge  to  be  his  province,  he  was 
making  no  idle  boast.  His  greatness  as  a 
thinker  and  man  of  letters  is  beyond  all 
controversy.  In  the  depth  of  his  insight, 
the  comprehensiveness  of  his  grasp,  the 
"  multitudinousness "  of  his  nature,  he 
stands  among  Englishmen  perhaps  second 
only  to  Shakespeare.  "  Second  only  to 
Shakespeare,"  but  decidedly  second.  As 
Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton  has  acutely  pointed 
out,  there  is  evidence  enough  in  the  Essays 
^  Dean  Church's  Bacon,  p.  22. 
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themselves  to  dispose  once  for  all  of  the 
theory  that  makes  Bacon  the  author  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  "The  genius  of 
Shakespeare  was  a  genius  which,  while 
comprehending  a  great  part  of  Bacon's, — 
not,  however,  his  grasp  of  the  realm  of 
knowledge, — was  as  prodigal  of  the  life  of 
impulse,  passion,  and  affection  as  of  the 
life  of  intellectual  vision.  Bacon  had 
none  of  this.  His  imagination,  powerful 
as  it  was,  played  continually  over  the 
world  of  counsel,  of  diplomatic  strategy,  of 
far-sighted  self-interest,  but  hardly  ent-ered 
into  the  warmer  life  of  the  passions  at 
alL"  "I  do  not  scruple  to  say,"  adds 
INIr.  Hutton,  "that  the  man  who  could 
have  written  Bacon's  essay  on  '  Love ' — 
unless  it  were  as  a  blind — was  simply 
incapable  of  writing  the  least  powerful 
of  all  Shakespeare's  plays. "  ^ 

The  writing  of  these  brief  notes  would 
have  been  a  pleasanter  task  if  they  could 
have  ended  here.  Unfortunately  it  is 
impossible  to  write  of  Bacon's  works  and 
say  nothing  of  Bacon's  life;  and  it  is 
Bacon  himself  who  has  made  it  impossible. 
"For  my  name  and  memory,"  he  wrote 
in  his  will,  "  I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable 
speeches,  and  to  foreign  nations,  and  the 
next  ages."     Posterity's  judgment  on  his 

^  Contemporary  TJiov.ffJUs  a?id  Thmkers,  ii.  p. 
222. 
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work  we  know :  it  might  have  satisfied 
even  Bacon's  imperious  ambition.  Pos- 
terity's judgment  on  himself  we  know 
too;  and,  two  or  three  dissentient  voices 
notwithstanding,  we  dare  not  say  it  is 
unjust.  I  do  not  mean  that  Bacon  has 
always  had  justice  done  to  him.  Pope's 
bitter  line,  "The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest 
of  mankind,"  has  about  as  little  truth  as 
epigrams  usually  have,  and  as  much. 
Macaulay's  tremendous  onslaught  was — 
well,  perhaps  John  Sterling  had  reason 
to  call  it  "a  brilliant  falsehood."  But 
when  all  is  said,  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
Dean  Church's  judgment :  "It  is  difiicult 
to  imagine  a  grander  and  more  magnificent 
career;  and  his  career  ranks  among  the 
few  chosen  examples  of  human  achieve- 
ment. And  yet  it  was  not  only  an  un- 
happy life ;  it  was  a  poor  life."  Perhaps 
in  no  man,  either  before  or  since, 
has  there  been  so  much  both  of  the 
"  soaring  angel "  and  of  the  "  creeping 
snake." 

I  have  quoted  Dean  Church  two  or 
three  times  already  in  this  chapter,  and 
I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  saying 
that  his  little  volume  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  truest  and  the  justest  estimate  of 
Bacon's  character  that  has  yet  been  given 
to  the  world.  No  man  of  his  generation 
was  better  able  to  do  full  justice  to  Bacon's 
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magnificent  intellectual  powers ;  ^  and  it 
is  no  grudging  tribute  which  is  here  paid 
to  them.  "To  teach  men  to  know,"  he 
says,  "is  only  next  to  making  them  good." 
But  it  is  "  nextj"  and  not  better  than,  or 
equal  to,  and  Dean  Church  will  let  no 
intellectual  attainments,  even  though  they 
be  as  brilliant  as  Bacon's,  excuse  grievous 
moral  failure.  The  comfortable  doctrine 
that  "men  of  genius  hold  a  charter  of 
exemption  from  the  obligations  of  the 
Divine  law"  gets  no  quarter  from  him. 
It  must  have  been,  as  indeed  his  letters 
show,^  a  painful  task  for  such  a  man  as 
Church  to  have  written  such  a  book 
concerning  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed 
of  all  the  sons  of  men ;  but  after  he  had 
undertaken  it  he  swerved  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  and  the  result 
is  what  even  so  accomplished  a  critic  as 
Mr.  Hutton  declares  to  be,  "the  most 
perfect  and  the  most  final  summing  up  of 
the  verdict  of  posterity  on  a  great  man, 
after  counsel  on  both  sides  have  been  fully 
heard,"  with  which  he  is  acquainted.^ 
The  evidence  for  this  severe  judgment 

^  "Dean  Church,"  said  Mr.  John  Morley  once, 
"is  the  consummate  flower  of  the  Christian 
culture  of  the  England  that  is  passing  away. 
"We  shall  never  look  upon  his  Hke  again, " 

-  Life  arid  Letters  of  Dean  Churchy  pp.  308,  313. 

'  See  art.  quoted  above. 
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of  posterity  it  is  not  possible  to  state  even 
in  summary.  We  may  refuse  to  listen  to 
Macaulay's  heated  rhetoric  and  stamping 
emphasis;  but  Bacon's  own  admissions 
remain,  and  they  are  fatal.  That  a  man 
such  as  he  was,  knowing  what  he  knew, 
with  his  insight  into  human  character, 
should  have  stooped  to  the  obsequious 
servility  that  characterized  his  relations 
throughout  with  Elizabeth,  with  James, 
and  with  Buckingham;  that  he  should 
have  told  one  of  the  vainest  and  foolishest 
kings  that  ever  sat  on  the  English  throne 
that  he  was  willing  to  be  as  a  chessman 
in  the  royal  hand  to  be  moved  wherever 
he  might  think  good;  that  he  should 
have  likened  the  name  of  a  profligate 
wretch  like  Buckingham  to  the  "good 
name"  which  Solomon  says  is  "as  a 
precious  ointment " ;  ^  and  that  he  should 
have  done  all  this,  not  because  he  believed 
it  was  right,  but  only  because  he  thought 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  stand  well 
with  those  who  were  great  and  had  power 
to  make  him  so — all  this,  I  say,  would 
be  incredible  were  it  not  that  in  saying 
these  things  we  are  only  condemning 
Bacon  out  of  his  own  lips.  And  when  to 
all  this  we  add  his  perfidy — truth  will 
suffer  no  weaker  word — to  his  friend  and 
benefactor  Essex,  and  his  admitted  guilt 
^  See  Dedication  in  Essays, 
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in  the  high  places — the  highest  place — 
of  English  justice,  severely  as  the  "next 
ages"  have  dealt  with  Bacon's  "name  and 
memory "  we  cannot  feel  they  have  been 
too  severe. 

And  yet,  so  true  it  is,  "  the  web  of  our 
life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  both  good  and 
ill  together,"  one  of  Bacon's  most  intimate 
friends  was  the  saintly  Bishop  Andrewes, 
author  of  the  Private  Devotions',  and  in 
his  desk  after  his  death  his  executors 
found  not  only  a  Confession  of  Faith 
("a  closely-reasoned  and  nobly-expressed 
survey  of  Christian  theology,"  says  Church), 
but  a  most  touching  and  beautiful  prayer, 
breathing  the  finest  spirit  of  Christian 
devotion.  What  shall  we  say"?  "A 
mingled  yarn,"  verily ;  and  the  final 
unravelling  must  be  left  to  the  hands  of 
Another. 


TRENCH'S  "STUDY  OF  WORDS." i 

"First  of  all,  I  tell  you  earnestly  and 
antlioritatively  (I  Imoio  I  am  right  in 
this),  you  must  get  into  the  habit  of 
looking  intensely  at  words,  and  assuring 
yourself  of  their  meaning,  syllable  by 
syllable — nay,  letter  by  letter."  This  is 
John  Ruskin's  counsel  to  those  who 
would  get  from  a  good  author  the  best 
that  he  is  able  to  give  them :  and  if  I 
could  persuade  my  readers  carefully  to 
ponder  the  whole'  lecture  from  which  this 
quotation  is  taken,^  they  would  need  no 
further  words  of  mine  to  convince  them 
either  of  the  value  or  the  interest  of  that 
study  of  words  to  which  the  book  for  this 
month  will  introduce  them.  I  say  "the 
value  or  the  interest";  but,  for  the 
moment,  we  may  leave  the  question  of 
value  out  of  sight.  Most  of  us  are 
susceptible  to  what  is  pleasing,  if  not 
always  to  what  is  profitable ;  and  after 
all,  if  once  we  can  be  made  to  feel  the 

^  Macmillan,  5s. 

^  "  Of  King's  Treasuries,"  in  Sesame  and  Lilies. 
246 
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wonderful  fascination  of  this  study,  it  is 
not  likely  that  we  shall  long  continue 
blind  to  its  utility. 

We  are  sometimes  advised  to  study  the 
Dictionary,  but  most  of  us,  I  fancy, 
receive  the  advice  with  a  good-natured, 
half-credulous  smile;  some  day,  perhaps, 
when  we  are  storm-stayed  in  a  wayside 
inn,  and  must  make  our  choice  between 
Webster  and  Bradshaw,  we  may  act 
upon  it.  Nevertheless,  the  advice  is 
worth  taking  seriously.  It  is  related  of 
the  great  Lord  Chatham,  says  Trench, 
that  he  had  Bailey's  Dictionary — the  best 
of  his  time — twice  read  to  him  through- 
out. That  most  entertaining  of  gossips, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says :  "  When 
I  feel  inclined  to  read  poetry  I  take 
down  my  Dictionary.  The  poetry  of 
words  is  quite  as  beautiful  as  that  of 
sentences.  The  author  may  arrange  the 
gems  effectively,  but  their  shape  and 
lustre  have  been  given  by  the  attrition 
of  ages.  Bring  me  the  finest  simile 
from  the  whole  range  of  imaginative 
writing,  and  I  will  show  you  a  single  word 
which  conveys  a  more  profound,  a  more 
accurate,  and  a  more  eloquent  analogy." 
Trench  quotes  Emerson's  saying  to  the 
effect  that  language  is  "fossil  poetry"; 
the  phrase  is  as  true  as  it  is  beautiful. 
Most  of   us   have   no   conception   of  the 
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wealth  of  beauty  that  lies  hidden  in  the 
commonest  words  of  our  daily  speech ; 
and  those  who  approach  this  subject 
expecting  to  find  it  but  as  a  dry 
and  thirsty  land  where  no  water  is, 
have  a  joyous  surprise  awaiting  them. 
Let  me  seek  to  quicken  desire  by  a 
foretaste  of  what  is  to  follow.  The 
following  examples,  selected  from  various 
sources,  and  roughly  classified,  will  at 
least  serve,  I  hope,  to  arouse  the  reader's 
interest : — 

(1)  Very  interesting  is  it  to  watch  the 
rise  of  new  words,  which  may  happen  in 
a  multitude  of  ways.  'New  inventions 
and  discoveries  lead  of  necessity  to  new 
terms  by  which  to  describe  them :  thus,  a 
few  years  ago,  we  had  "telegram,"  more 
recently  "  telephone,"  and  but  the  other 
day  "argon."  Similarly,  "mountaineer- 
ing," like  the  sport  itself,  is  of  quite 
recent  origin.  "  Agnostic  "  is  an  invention 
of  the  late  Professor  Huxley's.  "  Boycott" 
is  a  very  familiar  illustration  of  a  method 
by  which  our  vocabulary  is  being  constantly 
enlarged.  Not  unfrequently,  when  a  word 
in  another  language  aptly  describes  what 
no  one  word  in  our  own  is  sufficient  to 
indicate,  it  is  taken  over  bodily  ;  thus  we 
have  the  French  "ennui"  and  "menu," 
and  the  Italian  "conversazione,"  now  in 
very  common  use  amongst  us.     Further, 
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it  is  important  to  remember,  as  an  eminent 
philologist  has  pointed  out,  that  that 
elementary  process  of  language,  the  use  of 
direct  imitations  of  sound  to  form  gram- 
matical words,  is  in  operation  in  modern 
as  in  prehistoric  ages ;  thus  we  have 
to  "  hum  and  haw "  for  to  hesitate, 
the  vulgar  "  chink "  for  money,  and  so 
on.i 

(2)  Akin  to  this  rise  of  wholly  new 
words  is  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
significance  of  old  ones  —  the  process 
known  by  logicians  as  generalization, 
Professor  Bain  gives  the  following  apt 
illustration  :  "  The  word  *  damp '  primarily 
signified  moist,  humid,  wet.  But  the 
property  is  often  accompanied  with  the 
feeling  of  cold,  or  chillness,  and  hence  the 
idea  of  cold  is  strongly  suggested  by  the 
word.     That  is  not  all.     Proceeding  upon 

^  Cp.  Professor  Drummond's  Ascent  of  Man  (p. 
214):  "The  child  who  says  moo  for  cow,  oxhow- 
IC020  for  dog,  or  tick-ticTc  for  watch,  or  "puff-jjuff  for: 
train,  is  an  authority  on  the  origin  of  human 
speech.  Its  father  when  he  talks  of  the  hum  of 
machinery,  or  the  loom  of  the  canon,  when  he 
calls  champagne  ^/izs  or  a  less  aristocratic  beverage 
pop,  is  following  in  the  wake  of  the  inventors  of 
language.  Among  savage  peoples,  and  especially 
those  encountering  the  first  rush  of  new  things 
and  thoughts  brought  them  by  the  advancing 
wave  of  civihzation,  word -making  is  still  going 
on  ;  and  wherever  possible  the  favourite  principle 
seems  to  be  that  of  sound." 
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the  superadded  meaning,  we  speak  of 
damping  a  man's  ardour,  a  metaphor 
"where  the  cooling  is  the  only  circumstance 
concerned;  we  go  on  still  further  to 
designate  the  iron  slide  that  shuts  off  the 
draught  of  a  stove  'the  damper,'  the 
primary  meaning  being  now  entirely 
dropped."  Or,  take  again  the  word 
"fellow."  Originally  it  signifies  what 
follows  another,  i.e.  a  companion ;  hence 
comes  the  meaning  (1)  of  the  other  of  a 
pair — one  shoe  is  called  the  "fellow "of 
the  other;  and  (2)  of  an  equal,  as  when 
we  say  that  Shakespeare  "hath  not  a 
fellow."  It  further  denotes  vaguely  a 
person,  as  in  the  familiar  question,  "  What 
fellow  is  that?"  Then,  again,  we  speak 
of  the  Fellow  of  a  College,  or  of  a  learned 
Society;  and  this  same  word  may  be 
either  a  term  of  contempt  or  endearment 
according  to  the  particular  tone  of  voice 
in  which  it  is  uttered.^ 

(3)  Side  by  side  with  this  process  of 
generalization  another  and  opposite  ten- 
dency is  at  work,  that  of  specialization,  by 
which  the  meaning  of  words  is  narrowed. 
"  Surgeon,"  for  example,  means  literally 
a  handicraftsman,  being  a  corruption  of 
chirurgeon,  from  the  Greek  x^'povpyds,  a 
hand-worker;  its  much  narrower  signifi- 
cance to-day  needs  no  definition.     Or  take 

^  See  Jevons'  Elementary  LessoTis  in  Logic,  p.  33. 
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the  word  "  conversation,"  so  often  met  with 
in  the  English  Bible — "  Let  your  conversa- 
tion be  as  becometh  the  gospel "  (Phil.  i. 
27) ;  "  Be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of 
conversation "  (1  Pet.  i.  15),  and  else- 
where. Properly,  it  signifies,  to  quote 
"Webster,  "general  course  of  conduct, 
behaviour,  deportment " ;  but  for  many 
years  past  it  has  come  to  be  used  as  a 
synonym  for  talking.  ^ 

(4)  Language  has  been  happily  termed 
a  collection  of  faded  metaphors,  and  only 
those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine with  some  little  care  the  words 
they  use  can  know  how  much  truth  lies 
wrapped  up  in  the  pretty  phrase.  Two 
examples,  where  the  choice  is  endless, 
must  suffice.  When,  in  the  opening  scene 
of  Hamlet,  Bernardo  speaks  of  Horatio  and 
Marcellus  as  "  the  rivals  of  my  watch,"  he 
clearly  means  the  partners,  the  sharers 
with  him,  in  his  watch.  Whence,  then, 
came  this  meaning,  and  how  does  it 
stand  related  to  its  modern  signification? 
"  Rivals  "  were  originally  those  who  dwelt 
by  the  same  rivus  or  stream,  having  a 
right  to  use  it  for  purposes  of  irrigation ; 
whence  comes  easily  enough  the  sense 
in   which    Shakespeare   used    the    word. 

^  In  the  passages  I  have  quoted  the  rendering 
of  the  Revised  Version  is  "  manner  of  life  "  and 
"manner  of  livins:." 
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But  such  contiguity  led  to  frequent  strife 
and  contention;  hence  the  later  and  de- 
rived meaning  of  the  word.  The  term 
"  character "  is  not  less  interesting.  In 
the  Greek  language,  from  which  we  have 
taken  it  without  modification,  it  denoted 
strictly  a  tool  for  engraving ;  then,  by  a 
natural  transition,  the  marks  or  letters 
engraved  with  it;  thus  we  still  talk  of 
Arabic  or  Greek  "  characters."  "  But 
inasmuch,"  writes  Professor  Jevons,  "as 
objects  often  have  natural  marks,  signs,  or 
tokens,  which  may  indicate  them  as  well 
as  artificial  characters,  the  name  was 
generalized,  and  now  means  any  peculiar 
or  distinctive  mark  or  quality  by  which 
an  object  is  easily  recognized." 

(5)  History  as  well  as  poetry  lies  em- 
bedded in  our  language.  Everybody  knows 
what  a  martinet  is ;  how  many  know 
that  there  once  lived  a  General  Martinet 
famous  for  the  strictness  of  his  discipline  ? 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  Fabian  Society 
of  Socialists ;  how  many  of  us  have  stopped 
to  ask  why  its  members  use  that  name? 
A  writer  on  "Mountaineering,"  whose 
book  I  have  just  laid  down,  follows,  and 
so  far  helps  to  confirm,  the  bad  practice  of 
talking  about  "  villainous  weather."  Trace 
the  word  to  its  root,  and  we  are  back  among 
the  days  when  feudalism  flourished,  and 
the  "  villain  "or  "  villein  "  bore  alike  the 
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burdens  and  the  scorn  of  a  military  aristo- 
cracy ;  with  that  as  starting-point,  the  rest 
is  easy.  "  Pagan "  will  tell  a  somewhat 
similar  story,  though  I  have  not  space 
for  it  here.  Among  the  most  interesting 
examples  of  history  in  words  are  place- 
names.  "  Charing  Cross " — to  take  one 
very  familiar  illustration — is  the  cross  of 
the  chere  reine  {i.e.  the  dear  queen), 
Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward  I.^  Sometimes 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  history 
of  a  whole  county  may  be  discovered 
through  an  examination  of  the  names  of 
its  towns  and  villages.  Take  the  county 
of  Lincolnshire  as  an  example.  Traces  of 
the  long  past  Danish  settlements  are  to  be 
found  everywhere.  linearly  half  the  place- 
names  in  the  county  have  the  familiar 
Danish  termination  by  or  thorp.  In  one 
part  of  the  county  within  an  area  only 
twelve  miles  by  nine,  there  are  some  forty 
unmistakable  Danish  village-names,  all 
denoting  the  fixed  residence  at  one  time 
of  a  Danish  population.  In  the  name  of 
the  county  town,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
to   be   found   one  of    the   few   traces   of 

^  Such  at  least,  is  the  popular  etymology,  and 
Trench  accepts  it  without  demur.  But  there 
seems  reason  to  doubt.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his 
Words  and  Places,  does  not  accept  it,  and 
Baedeker's  explanation  is,  "probably  so  called 
from  the  village  of  Cherringe  which  stood  here 
in  the  thirteenth  century," 
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the  Roman  settlement :  Lincoln  =  Liudum 
Colonia  =  the  Colony  of  Lindum  ;  ^  while 
"Isle  of  Axholme"  (properly  "Axeyholm") 
— a  name  built  up  by  successive  layers — 
points  to  the  various  races  that  have 
successively  occupied  the  spot.  Thus, 
"  Ax  "  is  Celtic  for  water ;  *'  ey  "  and 
"holm"  are  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish 
respectively  for  island;  afterwards  the 
"Axeyholm"  thus  formed  was  changed 
into  Axholme  and  the  English  "  Isle " 
prefixed  to  it;  so  that  the  fact  of  the 
tract  of  land  referred  to  once  being  an 
island  is  borne  witness  to  in  no  less  than 
four  difi'erent  ways.^ 

(6)  One  of  the  most  profoundly  in- 
structive branches  of  this  subject  is  dis- 
cussed in  Trench's  chapter  entitled  "  The 
Morality  in  Words."  Let  me  add  one  more 
to  the  many  illustrations  which  he  gives. 
Look  at  the  words  "wealth"  and  "wealthy." 

1  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  ending  cohi  in 
Lincoln  and  the  name  Cologne  are  really  identical. 
The  two  cities  are,  as  Professor  Freeman  says, 
'  *  kindred  in  origin  and  name ;  only,  while  the 
city  by  the  Rhine  has  lost  her  earlier  name,  and 
proclaims  herself  simply  as  the  Roman  Colonia, 
the  city  by  the  Witham  keeps  her  earlier  name 
as  well  as  the  title  of  the  Roman  rank,  and  pro- 
claims herself  through  the  whole  of  her  long 
history  as  the  Colony  of  Lindum."  (Quoted  in 
Murray's  Lincolrishirc. ) 

2  Cp.  "^Vansbeck  water  "  Trench,  p.  329. 
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"When  OUT  Authorized  Version  was  written 
in  1611,  the  translators  could  write  with- 
out fear  of  being  misunderstood,  "  Let  no 
man  seek  his  own,  but  every  man  another's 
wealth''  (1  Cor.  x.  24);  but  though  the 
nobler  meaning  of  the  word  stills  survives 
in  "  well "  and  "  weal,"  "  wealth  "  to-day  is 
rarely  used  save  to  indicate  abundance  of 
material  good. 

(7)  Perhaps  the  most  curious  and  not 
the  least  interesting  branch  of  the  study 
of  words  Trench  does  not  refer  to  except 
in  passing — namel}',  slang.  "The  purists, 
conservators  of  English  undefiled,"  writes 
E.  B.  Tylor,^  "do  their  best  to  keep  out 
of  the  language  of  literature  and  polite 
society  the  low-lived  words  which  slang 
brings  forth.  With  praiseworthy  sternness 
they  elbow  back  these  linguistic  pariahs, 
when  they  come  up  from  their  native 
gutter  to  struggle  for  a  footing  among  the 
respectabilities  of  the  pavement."  jS'ever- 
theless,  many  of  these  base-born  words 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves 
in  our  language.  "Thus,  'donkey,'  'con- 
undrum,' '  fun,'  now  unquestioned  English, 
made  their  first  appearance  as  slang.  .  .  . 
Kot  long  since,  it  was  as  '  slangy '  to  speak 
of   a    '  tie '   as   it  is   now  to   speak  of   a 

^  In  a  most  entertaining  article  on  •'The 
Philology  of  Slang,"  in  Macmillans  Magazine^ 
April  1874. 
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'  choker.' "  ^  To  "  kidnap  "  is  to  nab  kids ; 
"  mob "  is  the  mobile  vulgus^  the  fickle 
crowd,  and  so  forth.  The  sources  of 
English  slang  are  witliout  number,  but 
the  most  fruitful  is  said  to  be  Romany,  or 
the  Gipsy  language.^  Thus  "  pal "  is  the 
Gipsy  word  for  brother ;  "  tanner  "  is  a 
corruption  of  taino  ( =  a  coin),  "  rum  chap  " 
of  rom  chabo  ( =  a  gipsy  lad),  etc.  America, 
too,  has  contributed  her  share  to  our 
modern  slang ;  only  let  us  be  careful  lest 
what  we  lightly  set  down  as  "  American- 
isms "  should  prove  in  reality  to  be  earlier 
forms  of  English  speech  which  have  sur- 
vived in  America,  though  they  have  become 
obsolete  with  us. 

I  have  said  enough,  I  trust,  to  show 
that  the  study  of  words,  so  far  from  being 
a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  is  rather  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  "  this  is  the 
fruit  of  it."  Now  let  us  go  up  to  possess 
the  land  for  ourselves. 

1  Tylor. 

-  "Slang"  is  itself  said  to  be  a  word  of  Gipsy 
origin. 


MR.  JOHN  MORLEY'S 
"  COMPROMISE."  1 

The  aim  of  Mr.  Morley's  Compromise  may 
be  best  described  briefly  in  his  own  words  : 
"  The  right  of  thinking  freely  and  acting 
independently,  of  using  our  minds  without 
excessive  awe  of  authority,  and  shaping 
our  lives  without  unquestioning  obedience 
to  custom,  is  now  a  finally  accepted  prin 
ciple  in  some  sense  or  other  with  every 
school  of  thought  that  has  the  smallest 
chance  of  commanding  the  future.  Under 
what  circumstances  does  the  exercise  and 
vindication  of  the  right,  thus  conceded  in 
theory,  become  a  positive  duty  in  practice  ? 
If  the  majority  are  bound  to  tolerate  dis- 
sent from  the  ruling  opinions  and  beliefs, 
under  what  conditions  and  within  what 
limitations  is  the  dissentient  imperatively 
bound  to  avail  himself  of  this  toleration  ? 
How  far,  and  in  what  way,  ought  respect 
either  for  immediate  practical  convenience, 
or  for  current  prejudices,  to  weigh  against 
respect  for  truth?  .  .  .  The  aim  of  the 
^  Macmillan,  5s. 

17 
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present  writer  is  ...  to  seek  one  or  two 
of  the  most  general  principles  which  ought 
to  regulate  the  practice  of  compliance,  and 
to  suggest  some  of  the  bearings  which 
they  may  have  in  their  application  to 
certain  difficulties  in  modern  matters  of 
conduct."  Alike  in  his  statement  of  these 
principles  and  in  his  application  of  them, 
Mr.  Morley  has  his  eye  on  the  circum- 
stances and  necessities  of  our  own  time. 
There  are,  as  it  appears  to  him,  certain 
tendencies  in  English  life  and  thought 
to-day  that  render  such  an  inquiry  pecu- 
liarly fitting  at  the  present  moment.^ 
Various  contributing  causes — discussed  in 
detail  in  the  opening  chapter — have  led 
us  to  subordinate  large  principles  of  truth, 
to  petty  expediencies.  "VVe  are  always 
ready  to  pay  tribute  to  the  little  prudences 
of  the  hour.  We  believe  in  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  Majorities.  "Think  wholly 
of  to-day  and  not  at  all  of  to-morrow. 
Beware  of  the  high  and  hold  fast  to  the 
safe.  Dismiss  conviction  and  study  general 
consensus,  xs'o  zeal,  no  faith,  no  intel- 
lectual trenchancy,  but  as  much  low-minded 
geniality  and  trivial  complaisance  as  you 

^  Mr.  Morley's  Essay  was  first  published  in 
1874  ;  how  far  the  lapse  of  the  twenty  odd 
intervening  years  renders  necessary  any  modifica- 
tion of  his  statements,  the  reader  may  be  left  tc- 
judge  for  himself. 
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please," — is  not  this,  asks  Mr.  Morley, 
what  much  of  our  current  political  morality 
comes  to?  We  have  lost  our  regard  for 
the  sacredness  of  truth,  and  "  the  slovenly 
willingness  to  hold  two  directly  contradic- 
tory propositions  at  one  and  the  same  time 
is  becoming  more  and  more  common." 
We  have  forgotten  that,  as  Archbishop 
WTiately  says,  "it  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  whether  we  put  Truth 
in  the  first  place  or  in  the  second 
place." 

These  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
our  present  temper  against  which  Mr, 
Morley  lifts  up  his  voi^e.  It  is  true  that 
the  aim  of  his  book  is  professedly  "to 
regulate  the  practice  of  compliance  " ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  one  long  plea  for 
non-compliance,  and  if  the  Essay  had  been 
labelled  "  No  (Compromise,"  the  title  would 
not  have  been  more  defiantly  militant  than 
are  its  contents. 

On  the  threshold  of  his  inquiry  ]Mr. 
Morley  discusses  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  possible  utility  of  error."  Error,  it  is 
sometimes  urged,  is  often  useful,  therefore 
let  us  deal  tenderly  with  it.  We  may 
not,  for  example,  believe  that  there  is  a 
hell ;  still,  hell  is  a  useful  fiction  for  the 
lower  classes,  therefore  let  us  continue  to 
countenance  the  old  belief.  A  certain 
relicjious  doctrine  we  are  convinced  is  a 
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falsehood,  but  it  is  a  source  of  comfort 
and  solace  to  multitudes :  why  should  we 
dash  the  pleasant  cup  from  their  lips^ 
This  is  the  doctrine  against  which,  in  all 
its  forms,  in  religion  and  in  politics,  with 
all  the  results  in  practice  that  flow  from 
it,  the  author  of  Cowpromise  wages  un- 
ceasing warfare.  "Why  may  I  not  yield 
compliance  to  opinions  that  are  generally 
received,  but  are  not  mine,  and  outwardly 
conform  to  beliefs  that  secretly  I  am  con- 
vinced are  false  ?  Because  truth  must  be 
preferred  before  all  things;  because,  to 
quote  Whately  again,  "it  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  whether  we  put 
Truth  in  the  first  place  or  in  the  second 
place." 

The  penalties  of  duplicity  Mr.  Morley 
proclaims  with  solemn  impressiveness. 
They  take  effect  alike  in  the  life  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  nation,  alike  in  the 
intellectual  and  the  moral  life.  Even  the 
intellect  "  loses  its  colour  and  potency  and 
finer  fragrance  in  an  atmosphere  of  mean 
purpose  and  low  conception  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  fact  and  reality.  Who  has  not 
observed  inferior  original  powers  achieving 
greater  results  even  in  the  intellectual 
field  itself,  where  the  superior  under- 
standing happens  to  have  been  unequally 
yoked  with  a  self-seeking  character,  ever 
scenting    the    expedient  1"     Again,    Mr. 
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Morley  writes:  "The  immediate  cause  of 
the  decline  of  a  society  in  the  order  of 
morals  is  a  decline  in  the  quantity  of  its 
conscience,  a  deadening  of  its  moral  sensi- 
tiveness, and  not  a  depravation  of  its 
theoretical  ethics.  .  .  .  The  ^eat  im- 
portance  of  leaving  this  priceless  element 
in  a  community  as  free,  as  keen,  and  as 
active  as  possible,  is  overlooked  by  the 
thinkers  who  uphold  coercion  against 
liberty,  as  a  saving  social  principle.  .  .  . 
There  is  one  memorable  historic  case  to 
illustrate  this.  Louis  XTV.,  in  revoking 
the  Edict  of  Xantes,  and  the  author  of  the 
still  more  cruel  law  of  1724,  not  only 
violently  drove  out  multitudes  of  the 
most  scrupulous  part  of  the  French  nation ; 
they  virtually  oifered  the  most  tremendous 
bribes  to  those  of  less  stern  resolution 
to  feign  conversion  to  the  orthodox  faith. 
This  was  to  treat  conscience  as  a  thincr 
of  mean  vajue.  It  was  to  scatter  to  the 
winds  with  both  hands  the  moral  resources 
of  the  community.  And  who  can  fail  to 
see  the  strength  which  would  have  been 
given  to  France  in  her  hour  of  storm,  a 
hundred  years  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Xantes,  if  her  Protestant  sons, 
fortified  by  the  training  in  the  habits  of 
individual  responsibility  which  Protestant- 
ism involves,  had  only  been  there  to  aid  1 " 
Hear,  then,   the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
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matter,  which  is  this,  "That  they  who 
tamper  with  veracity,  from  whatever 
motive,  are  tampering  with  the  vital  force 
of  human  progress." 

Even  with  these  liheral  quotations  to 
help  me,  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  done 
very  scant  justice  to  Mr.  Morley's  noble 
Essay;  but  perhaps  I  have  said  enough 
to  serve  as  an  introduction.  That  the 
doctrine  it  contains  needs  safeguarding  is 
not  questioned,  and  Mr.  Morley  is  himself 
by  no  means  blind  to  its  necessary  limita- 
tions; but  above  all  else,  it  needs  preaching. 
The  astonishing  revelations  recently  made 
by  a  distinguished  journalist  concerning 
the  political  dishonesty  of  one  who  a  few 
years  ago  was  associated  with  Mr.  Morley 
as  one  of  his  colleagues  in  public  life,  and 
which  remain  up  to  this  moment  entirely 
unchallenged,  are  a  startling  proof  of  what 
is  even  yet  possible  in  men  who  hold  the 
highest  offices  of  state.  The^supreme  need 
of  a  community  is  conscientiousness,  and 
it  is  upon  the  amount  of  this  which  it 
possesses  that  its  progress  depends.  We 
speak  sometimes  as  if  social  progress  were 
a  kind  of  inevitable  something  inherent 
in  the  very  constitution  of  things.  It  is 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  is  determined  by 
very  definite  laws,  and,  as  Mr.  Morley 
points  out,  there  is  no  more  essential  con- 
dition of  advance  than  the  quickening  of 
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moral  sensibility;  and  to  this  all  may- 
contribute.  "Everyone  may  help  to  keep 
the  standard  of  intellectual  honesty  at  a 
lofty  pitch,  and  what  better  service  can 
a  man  render  than  to  furnish  the  world 
with  an  example  of  faithful  dealing  with 
his  own  conscience  and  with  his  fellows  *? 
This  at  least  is  the  one  talent  that  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  obscurest  of 
us  all." 

It  is  not  possible,  nor  is  it  necessary, 
that  I  should  follow  Mr.  Morley  into  a 
discussion  of  any  of  the  individual  in- 
stances by  which  his  general  principles 
are  illustrated.  On  one  point  only  do  I 
wish  to  add  a  further  word,  namely,  his 
attitude  towards  the  Christian  religion,  to 
which,  in  many  quarters,  he  is  still  re- 
garded as  a  bitter  antagonist.  Indeed, 
there  are  not  a  few  whose  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Morley's  religious  opinions  is  limited 
to  the  fact  that  once  upon  a  time  he  spelt 
the  word  God  with  a  little  "  g  " — a  freak 
of  juvenile  folly  of  which  he  himself  is 
probably  now  heartily  ashamed,  and  to 
which,  by  the  way,  the  Spectator  furnished 
the  retort  obvious  by  spelling  Mr.  Morley 
with  a  little  "m."  And  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  so  far  as  this  Essay  goes, 
his  attitude  towards  Christianity  is  one  of 
uncompromising  hostility.  He  acknow- 
ledges the  greatness  of  Christianity,  but 
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he  sees  in  it  nothing  final ;  it  is,  he  says, 
the  last  great  rehgious  synthesis,  the  one 
nearest  to  us ;  we  are  still  awaiting  the 
advent  of  the  St.  Paul  of  the  humanitarian 
faith  of  the  future,  in  whose  wider  gospel 
of  justice  and  progress  the  old  faith  will 
he  incorporated.  "  Those  who  agree  with 
the  present  writer,"  he  says,  "  are  not 
sceptics.  They  positively,  absolutely,  and 
without  reserve,  reject  as  false  the  whole 
system  of  objective  propositions  which 
make  up  the  popular  belief  of  the  day  in 
one  and  all  of  its  theological  expressions." 
This  is  unequivocal  enough,  certainly; 
nevertheless,  I  hesitate  to  accept  it  as  Mr. 
Morley's  final  judgment  upon  the  Christian 
faith,  and  I  will  mention  some  out  of 
several  facts  in  my  possession  to  justify 
my  hesitation.  To  begin  with,  Mr.  Morley 
is  the  son  of  a  Methodist;  his  mother 
was,  I  believe,  at  one  time  a  Methodist 
class-leader;  and  he  can  remember  being 
taken  by  her  to  hear  Dr.  Ilewton  preach 
in  a  Methodist  chapel.  Further,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  he  once  con- 
templated entering  the  Anghcan  ministry, 
and  that  it  was  a  mere  accident  that  turned 
his  life  into  another  channel.^  It  is  true 
that  he  has  often  flung  hard  and  bitter 
words  at  the  Churches,  but  he  has  never 
been  an  unbelieving  bigot,  assailing  the 
*  See  BooJcman,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 
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Church  with  blind  fury  along  the  whole 
line  of  its  history. ^  And  whatever  his 
position  may  formerly  have  been,  it  is,  I 
think,  abundantly  clear  that  it  has  been 
greatly  modified  during  recent  years.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the 
volumes  were  first  published  upon  which 
the  popular  judgment  is  based.  In  the 
interval  Mr.  Morley  has  ceased  to  be  a 
literary  recluse,  and  has  stepped  into  public 
life  to  mingle  with  men,  both  among  his 
colleagues  and  his  most  loyal  supporters, 
to  whom  religion  is  the  one  great  reality 
in  a  world  of  shadows.  Is  it  any  wonder 
if  he  has  found  his  arm-chair  judgments 
of  Christianity  to  be  in  need  of  revision  ? 
He  told  an  interviewer  a  little  time  ago 
that  the  two  men  who  had  influenced  him 
most  were  Mr.  Gladstone  and  John  Stuart 
Mill.  Of  the  former  it  is  needless  to 
speak ;  but,  as  someone  has  said,  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  a  man  to  live  in  close 
intimacy   with    Mr.    Gladstone    and    yet 

^  Cp.  Ms  Voltaire:  "We  get  very  wearied  of 
the  persistent  identification  of  the  Church  through- 
out the  dark  ages  with  fraud  and  imposture  and 
sinister  self-seeking,  when  we  have  once  learned 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  principle 
in  the  study  of  those  times,  that  it  v/as  the 
Churchmen  who  kept  the  flickering  light  of 
civilization  alive  amid  the  raging  storms  of 
uncontrolled  passion  and  violence." 
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believe  that  Christianity  is  a  degrading 
superstition ;  and  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Mill  was  every 
day  receding  further  from  an  antagonism 
which  appears  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  blighting  influence  of  his  father's 
early  teaching.  Two  incidents  of  a  per- 
sonal character  have  been  related  by  Dr. 
Berry,  both  confirming  the  opinion  here 
expressed  concerning  Mr.  Morley ;  ^  and  if 
I  felt  at  liberty  to  commit  them  to 
paper  I  could  narrate  at  least  half  a 
dozen  similar  and  equally  well  -  attested 
facts. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  this  is  mere  tea- 
table  gossip ;  and  until  Mr.  Morley 
himself  gives  to  these  alleged  modifica- 
tions of  his  earlier  opinions  the  same 
publicity  as  he  has  already  given  to  their 
original  statement,  we  must  continue  to 
judge  him  by  the  latter.  This  is  so  far 
true ;  and  some  of  us  must  be  content  to 
wait  until  the  time  comes  for  declaring 
all  that  is  known.  But  meanwhile  Mr. 
Morley  has  not  left  us  wholly  without 
indication  of  his  gradually  altered  tone. 
Two  articles  contributed  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century  should  be  carefully  studied.  In 
one  (1888)  he  frankly  admits  that  in  some 
of  his  books  certain  things  were  said 
which  gave  needless  pain  to  good  people, 
^  The  Young  Man,  January  1895. 
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and  which  ought  not  to  have  been  T^ritten; 
in  the  other  (1892)  he  condemns  the 
Positivists  for  their  omission  of  the  names 
of  John  Wesley  and  John  Calvin  from 
their  Cdlend.ar  of  G^reat  Men,  quotes  and 
endorses  the  judgments  of  Mark  Pattison 
and  Mr.  Lecky  that  it  was  Calvin  and 
"Wesley  who  were  the  saviours  of  Europe 
and  England  in  the  sixteenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  respectively,  and 
winds  up  the  article  with  this  definition 
of  holiness :  "  By  holiness  do  we  not  mean 
something  different  from  virtue  1  It  is 
not  the  same  as  duty ;  still  less  is  it  the 
same  as  religious  belief.  It  is  a  name  for 
an  inner  grace  of  nature,  an  instinct  of 
the  soul,  by  which,  though  knowing  of 
earthly  appetites  and  worldly  passions, 
the  spirit,  purifying  itself  of  these,  and 
independent  of  reason,  argument,  and  the 
struggles  of  the  will,  dwells  in  living, 
patient,  and  confident  communion  with 
the  seen  and  the  unseen  Good."  Mr. 
Morley  may  still  be  far  from  the  full 
faith  of  a  Christian,  but,  assuredly, 
these  are  not  the  words  of  an  idle 
£  coffer. 

But  though  I,  and  others,  should  be 
mistaken,  and  though  Mr.  Morley  should 
publicly  declare  his  firm  adhesion  to  every 
word  of  his  Essay  on  "  Compromise," — and 
let  no  one  think  that  Christianity  is  in 
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such  dire  straits  that  we  who  believe  it 
have  need  of  some  word  of  commendation 
from  John  Morley  or  any  man  to  assure  us 
in  our  faith, — we  may  still  recognize  the 
lofty  moral  tone,  the  true  religious  fervour 
that  characterize  alike  his  writings  and  his 
speeches.  'No  one,  says  Canon  Scott 
Holland  in  his  essay  in  Lux  Mundi,  can 
read  Morley's  Compromise  "  without  being 
the  better  or  the  worse  for  it.  The  intense 
force  of  high  moral  convictions  acts  upon 
us  like  a  judgment.  It  evokes  the  deepest 
conscience  in  us  to  come  forward  and  stand 
at  that  austere  bar  and  justify  itself,  or,  in 
failing  to  justify  itself,  sink  condemned.'^ 
Of  all  our  public  men  to-day  there  is  none 
who  has  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Puritans  as  John  Morley.  In  his  Essay 
on  Emerson  he  rebukes  the  New  England 
philosopher  because  he  has  so  little  to  say 
of  ''that  horrid  burden  and  impediment 
on  the  soul  which  the  Churches  call  sin, 
and  which,  by  whatever  name  we  call  it, 
is  a  very  real  catastrophe  in  the  moral 
nature  of  man  " ;  and  in  the  volume  before 
us  he  reasons  of  righteousness  and  judg- 
ment with  all  the  fervour  of  a  "hot 
gospeller."  In  short,  many  of  us,  as  the 
British  Weekly  once  truly  said,  "  have  seen 
much  of  Christianity  in  Mr.  Morley — a 
sympathetic  quality  and  a  nobility  of 
feeling  missed   in   many   of   the   straiter 
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sects";  and  for  this  we  may  be  pro- 
foundly thankful,  sincerely  as  we  deplore 
the  gulfs  which  still  separate  him 
from  us. 
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